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The great Eastgate experiment 
—balcony living—skip floor planning 


—gay design—future profits (p. 114) 


How to cut steel use 30% (p. 113) 


Light and air laboratory 


to pretest room designs (p. 170) 


Belluschi's subtle flat top (p. 163) 


What next in prefabrication (p. 136) 


Busiest Architect-Engineers 


Giffels & Vallet, L. Rossetti (p. 144) 


20% bigger rooms at 4% more cost 
(p. 130 


The big pinch in mortgage money (News) 


AIA Convention pictures (News) 


Next month: special issue on 
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Important to school interiors... 





v the right color for educational functions 





Vv the right material for low maintenance 


é 


rae Me 


Mottled Dresden Blue 752 








Sunittle 
offers both! 


Better lighting and seeing conditions—better emotional environ- 
ment for study and play—better school morale! These are improve- 
ments you can make in schools with interiors of the right colors. 


Lower maintenance—longer wear—ease of cleaning—protection 
from fire! These are advantages you can give to school interiors 
with the right material. 


You can accomplish these much-to-be-desired objectives for the 
schools you design and build with one product for walls and 
floors—real clay Suntile. 


A new, functionally-correct Suntile color line has been scientifi- 
cally developed to help schools, and other building interiors, 
better serve their purposes. In classrooms, cafeterias, laboratories, 
rest rooms, shower rooms, gymnasiums, corridors and auditoriums, 
these new Suntile colors can be fitted to the school function. 


In these same areas, Suntile will protect the school budget with its 
permanence, its great resistance to the wear and tear of school 
traffic, and its simple cleaning with soap and water. 


For more information about the new Suntile colors for institu- 
tional, industrial and commercial use, ask your Authorized Suntile 
Dealer for our new color booklet, ‘‘Suntile Functional Color 
Recommendations.” Or write us direct, Dept. MB-5, The Cam- 
bridge Tile Mfg. Co., P. O. Box 71, Cincinnati 15, Ohio. 


WEST COAST OFFICES 
The Cambridge Tile Mfg. Co. The Cambridge Tile Mfg. Co. 
470 Alabama Street 1335 S. La Brea 


San Francisco 10, California Los Angeles 19, California 
unlit MOTTLED DRESDEN BLUE : 


A special tile and finish developed for heavy service COLOR BALANCED. ; 





Suntile Mottled Dresden Blue is particularly recommended for heavy service in 
schools, hospitals, industry and commercial establishments. Tests show that blue is 
a universal favorite. It is cool, fresh and clean looking to the eye. It is soft and 
restful and provides an ideal background. This Suntile product lends dignified 
treatment to foyers, lobbies and corridors. In cafeterias, wash rooms, swimming 
pools, locker rooms, it represents cleanliness itself. The mottled tone helps to over- 
come monotony, resists soiling and is easy to maintain. Mottled Dresden Blue is a 
unique addition to the Suntile functional color line developed by The Cambridge 
Tile Mfg. Co., with the aid of Faber Birren, noted color authority. 





SUNTILE OFFERS YOU BOTH e- BETTER TILE © BETTER INSTALLATION 
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Kwikset locks are 
precision manufactured, 
beautifully finished, 
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kwikset sales and service company 
anaheim, california 











Build Defense Homes l) Y, 


Switch to prefabrication... 


profit the 


ou can stay in business—even if government loan 
curbs, rising costs and material shortages have 
limited your conventional market. The nation needs 
low cost housing, especially in critical industrial areas. 

You can fill defense housing needs, immediately, 
profitably, by building the new 1951 P & H factory- 
engineered homes. Your community gets permanent 
housing quickly...saves materials, manpower. You 
enjoy controlled costs, assured profits. 

Whether you now build 5 homes or 500, you can 
get volume sales, project savings, minimum risk, 
prompt delivery, financing by following the P & H 
Builder Profit Plan. 

You can sell quality homes priced for every volume 
market—selected from the complete P & H line— 
floor areas from 672 to 960 square feet ...two bed- 
rooms or three, full basement or utility, left hand 
plans or right, “end placement” plans for narrow lots. 

This advertisement pictures only one of the 60 
elevations—all reversible—in the complete P & H 


TEEN Harnischtenor Covporalion 


line. Your projects gain infinite individuality, avoid 
“row house monotony,” with such P & H special 
features as gable and hip roofs, gable and hip porches, 
yard-wide eaves, trellises, jib supports, window boxes, 
classic panels, shutters and door designs. 

Government and financial agencies recognize the 
enduring quality and lasting value of P & H homes— 
planned and priced to meet all current housing regu- 
lations, national and local. P & H volume sales, easy 
financing, assure you steady profits in today’s uncertain 
home building market. 


FINANCING AVAILABLE—When local finan- 
cial resources are limited, you Can get either construc- 
tion loans or long term mortgages through facilities 
of Harnischfeger Corporation's service subsidiary, 
Builders Acceptance Company. 

Write today for details of the P & H Builder Profit 
Plan. Ask for free booklet, “How to Win on the 1951 
Home Front.” 


H OF US €E § D Oo N 
15 Spring Street « Port ae Wisconsin 
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NEWS 

AIA CONVENTION REPORT 
BEHIND THE BLUEPRINTS 
LETTERS. Waste in Building 


WILL THE COURTS ENFORCE WASTE? 
The legality of senseless code provisions is challenged—an 
editorial. 


WASTE vs. HEALTH 
American Public Health Association joins the attack on code- 
enforced waste, especially in plumbing. 


HOW TO SAVE STEEL 
A convincing argument for higher allowable stresses, welding 
and rigid frame design by Engineer Van Rensselaer P. Saxe 
points to a 30% saving in structural steel. 


BALCONY APARTMENTS 
Boston’s Eastgate exploits skip-stop elevator design to give its 
tenants through ventilation, a river view and outdoor living. The 
apartment of the year by a group of outstanding architects, 
engineers and clients. 


WHAT PRICE SPACE IN BUILDERS HOUSES 
A research project by HHFA proves that it costs only 4% to 
add 20% more area and make the minimal house livable. 


BUILDER'S DUPLEX HOUSE 
Architect-builder collaboration proves that the economical duplex 
can also be handsome. A 42-unit project by Builder Nathan 
Shapiro and Architect Charles Goodman in Washington, D. C. 


TWO HOUSES PER LOT 
Architect J. Hershel Fisher of Dallas devises a profitable use 
for the by-passed lot in built-up areas. 


WHAT NEXT IN PREFABRICATION 
In his biography of the industry Burnham Kelly analyzes yester- 
day’s failures, today’s successes and tomorrow’s probabilities, 
including a closer integration of prefabrication and merchant 
building. 


SHOWROOM AND OFFICES 
Knoll’s furniture headquarters in a new Manhattan office build- 
ing features the deft handling of new display techniques. 


INDUSTRIAL BUILDING 
A profile of the prolific architectural & engineering team, Giffels 
& Vallet, Inc., L. Rossetti—producers of buildings for Ford and 
other big industrial clients—and a portfolio of their recent work. 


MEDALIST MAYBECK 
AIA’s 1951 Gold Medal recognizes the importance of art in archi- 
tecture as taught and practiced by 89-year-old Bernard Maybeck. 


HOUSE THAT LIVES WITH A VIEW 
Architect Pietro Belluschi designs a flat-roofed house whose 
horizontal lines contrast with Portland, Ore.’s vertical landscape. 


ARCHITECTURE IN THE WIND TUNNEL 
At Texas Engineering Experiment Station, Architect William W. 
Caudill pretests schoolroom designs for ventilation and lighting 
efficiency. 


PRODUCT NEWS 
CODES vs. PROGRESS 


REVIEWS 
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Cover: Eastgate Apartments, photo by Ezra Stoller—Pictor 
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New Serve! Water 


new horizone in 


OPERATES ON ANY OF THESE 


SOURCES OF STEAM... CHILLED-WATER 
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GAS-OPERATED STEAM 
GENERATOR c 












WASTE HEAT BOILER 






DESCRIPTION: Rated capacity under standard ASRE conditions— 
25 tons. Hermetically sealed absorption refrigeration system. Re- 
frigerant—water . . . Absorbent—lithium bromide. Source of energy 
—steam. Refrigeration unit operates under a vacuum, but the chilled- 
water circuit operates under ordinary pump pressure. 







DISTRICT 
STEAM LINES 





SERVEL STEAM-OPERATED AIR CONDITIONERS 


4 Self-Contained Unit. 5 tons of refrigeration. Heating optional. 
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Absorption Refrigeration Unit. In 3- and 5-ton sizes. For single , 
or multiple installations. 
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CONFUSION UNLIMITED: officialdom gropes uncertainly with construction con- 
trols, but its left hand seldom knows what its right hand is doing. Industry cries 


for a top-drawer coordinator 


Day by day the building industry’s need for a top-level coordinator grew more apparent 


and more important. Nearly all construction boomed on at breakneck pace. But govern- 


ment planning and control (you can’t mobilize without it) reached such a crescendo of 
confusion that Seu. Everett M. Dirksen snorted: “Chaos is on an organized basis in Wash- 


ington today. In fact, stupidity is almost being perfected.” As in World War II, the 


government had split responsibility for overseeing the country’s biggest non-agricultural 


industry among half a dozen agencies. Results: 


> NPA, forecasting the greatest materials shortages since mobilization began, cracked down 


harder on nearly all types of construction (see below). But nobody was doing anything 


important about saving the steel being wasted on nearly every building built (p. 113). 


> DPA had granted 1,103 quick tax write-offs for $5 billion of plant expansion. But no one, 


complained speakers at the AIA convention 
(p. 28), was insisting that plants be dis- 
persed against enemy attack, And it was 
not DPA, but an inter-agency committee, 
which was passing on creation of “critical 
housing areas” that plant expansions might 
cause. The Defense Department was sub- 








ject to no civil construction control at all. 
Yet the impact of population shifts military 
plants could produce might prove the most 
important of all. 


> The Administration clung to its announced 
850,000 housing goal for 1951 although 
there were signs that this figure would be 
greatly exceeded. HHF Administrator Foley 
told the House Appropriations Committee 
850,000 was his housing target for next 
year, also. Yet nobody was making a serious 
effort to assure that either materials or 
credit would be available for that much 
housing. 


>On the financial front, the Administra- 
tion had upped interest rates on Govern- 
ment bonds and Defense Mobilizer Charles 
Wilson called on local governments to fore- 
go normal borrowing, both anti-inflation 
moves, But with the other hand, Govern- 
ment proposed to extend the life of the 
Reconstruction Finance Corp., whose un- 
derwriting of shaky businesses (like Lus- 
tron) constituted a boost for inflation. And, 
administration stalwarts were proposing to 
expand the authority of the Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration to make direct mortgage loans, 
a step bankers viewed as both inflationary 
and socialistic. 


> Announcing the amended M-4 order curb- 
ing construction, NPAdministrator Manly 
Fleishmann called it a move required by 
“the growing critical shortage of structural 
steel.” But in New York, Contractor H. C. 
Turner Jr., one of the building industry’s 
biggest steel buyers, observed that struc- 
tural steel was now being quoted as avail- 
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able in 7 to 8 months, compared to 11 
month delivery a short while ago. This led 
to immediate speculation that NPA’s auster- 
ity-talk was chiefly aimed at persuading a 
balky Congress to pass the extension of the 
Defense Production Act, which by coinci- 
dence, went to Capitol Hill almost the same 
day. The Wall Street Journal huffed edi- 
torially: “It might be more than a coinci- 


dence . . . it might be.” 


The M-4 order. Expanding its already ex- 
isting permit system for commercial con- 
struction, NPA would now require advance 
permits to build: 

All factories or other public or private projects 
using more than 25 tons of steel. This took in 
such heretofore exempt items as schools, churches, 
hospitals, highways, utility and railroad building. 

All single-family homes costing over $35,000 
(excluding cost of land acquisition, attorneys, 
architects, financing and personal property.) 

All apartments over 3 stories plus basement. 

This May 3 blow smarted all the more 
because NPA let it fall brusquely. The 28- 
man construction advisory committee was 
called to Washington on the day the order 
was issued, handed the proposal, asked to 
rubber stamp it. (The Defense Production 
Act required NPA to “consult” with leaders 
of affected industries before imposing re- 
strictions.) The advisory group voted 
unanimously against the new curbs. One 
NPA man remarked this might be the last 
time he would need the committee’s services. 
If NPA still underwent the motions of con- 
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IN THE NEWS | 


Among the next 23 pages, you'll find reports 
on these significant developments: 





AIA convention p. 28 | 
HHFA fumbles anti-waste drive p. 25 | 
Builders pan FHA property rules p. 21 
CMP gets cool reception p. 13 
The mortgage rhubarb p. 12 
Co-op activity rises p. 12 
Portland 608 gimmicks p. 20 








NEWS 


LAST MONTH’S WASHINGTON DIARY 


3/31 NPA postpones ban against use of 
aluminum for over 200 civilian products 
to May 1 (M-7). 

4/1 NPA relaxes restrictions against use of 
copper in fins for unit heaters, ventila- 
tors and blast heating coils (M-12). 
NPA sets formal starting date for Con- 
trolled Materials Plan as July 1. 

NPA prohibits new construction starts 
on swimming pools and tobacco ware- 
houses. 

NPA removes certain scarce items (e.g. 
paint) from list of items obtained by 
Defense Order rating for maintenance, 
repair and operating supplies (Amend- 
ment of Regulation 4). 

NPA permits limited use of aluminum 
during May and June in manufacture 
of more than 200 consumer items pre- 
viously banned after May 1. 

4/20 Dr. George Taylor named temporary 
chairman, Wage Stabilization Board. 
Other 17 members to be named soon. 
President Truman appoints Edwin Tf. 
Gibson Acting Chief of the Defense Pro- 
duction Administration, succeeding Wil- 
liam H. Harrison, who resigned effective 
May 1. Gibson is executive vice presi- 
| dent of General Foods Corp. 


4/12 


4/16 


4/16 


4/20 


4/28 





sultation, it would 


use smaller, “more 
workable” groups composed of segments 


of the industry. 


Loopholes. The spurned advisers man- 
aged to score a few parting points, however. 
NPA had been toying with requiring per- 
mits for all houses built in groups of 10 or 
more, This was dropped though the 25 ton 
steel limit for sewer, water, gas and street 
work could still require an O.K. for big 
developments. In one respect, restrictions 
were eased. NPA amended its definition 
of “start of construction” to include “sub- 
stantial site clearance, including demo- 
lition.” This would make some projects, 
which had been cut off at the pockets by 
the January 13 freeze on commercial con- 
struction, again eligible to proceed. Be- 
sides, it was clear NPA had too little staff 
to disapprove many requests. It was con- 
ceded the agency already was six weeks 
behind in processing applications under the 
old rules. 

By April’s end, 1951 construction stood 
at $814 billion, a full 20% above the corre- 
sponding figure for last year. But public 
and industrial building formed the back- 
bone. (Military and naval construction was 
up 422%.) Housing, instead of showing its 


normal April spurt, slumped to 88,000 - 


starts, 7% beneath March’s 95,000, This 
left 1951 housing 65,400 starts below last 
year’s total at the end of April. 


The future? What lay ahead for com- 
mercial and industrial building was now at 
the whim of officialdom. Both were clamped 
in mobilization’s straitjacket, For home- 
building, optimistic plans of individual 


(Continued on page 12) 
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This method of building 


has given a new meanin¢ to prefabrication 
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Sylvan Knoll Apartments, Stamford, Conn. 


122 rental units built with American Houses 


Builder: Arthur Olson, Inc., Noroton H’ghts., Conn. 





Over the past two decades, the word prefabri- 
cation has assumed a new and important mean- 


ing in the minds of building people. 


Everyone interested in the design, construction, 
financing and sale of homes recognizes this fact: 
The use of prefabricated structures is not only 


the best... but the most economical way to build. 
What has brought about this recognition ? 
The answer: the correct use of prefabrication. 


American Houses, Inc. began its operations in 
1932, based on the concept that manufacturing 
standardized houses and shipping them as com- 
plete “packaged products” to sites would not 


prove entirely satisfactory. 


This company sought a flexible method that 


would enlist the support of architects, builders, 


real estate men, financial institutions, govern- 


ment agencies and home owners. 


Such a method has now been operating success- 


fully at American Houses, Inc. for years. 


With this modernized method, you have a prod- 
uct and a system that lets you design, build or 
finance what is in demand—low-cost or luxury 
houses... large or small rental and sale projects 


«.. defense housing... military housing. 


Investigate all the merits of American Houses’ 
method of building. Find out for yourself how 
American Houses, Inc. can help you build better, 
faster and more profitably. Our plants are now 
serving most of the area east of the Mississippi. 
Send today for our new illustrated brochure, 


“Results Speak for Themselves.” 


AMERICAN HOUSES, Inc. 


165 West 
New York 1 


46th Street 
9, New York 
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Shining Example 
of Modern Architecture... 


The shoe shops, drug stores and filling “come apart at the seams” under the 
stations of tomorrow will be fronted severest weather conditions. 


with stainless steel, for no other mate- Stainless costs less than most people 

; i 

, rial commonly used in storefront suppose because of a superior strength 
construction offers so many advantages that allows manufacturers to fabricate 
—and at a cost greatly beneath most of g lighter gauge that is easier to work 

expectations. and less expensive. 


Stainless has tamed the weather. It These many outstanding features, plus 


strongly resists rust, corrosion and oxi- the unsurpassed beauty of stainless 
dation, and because of a low coefficient steel, are why today leading architects 


of expansion, it will not weaken or everywhere point to storefronts of stain- 
less as “shining examples of modern 
architecture.” 


. . Xfce PIER 
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STEEL CORPORATION 
Sharon, Fenntyloasia 


DISTRICT SALES OFFICES: Chicago, Ill., Cincinnati, O., Dayton, O., Detroit, Mich., Indianapolis, Ind., Milwavkee, Wis., 
New York, N. Y., Philadelphia, Penna., Rochester, N. Y., Los Angeles, Calif., San Francisco, Calif., Montreal, Que., Toronto, Ont. 
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Festival of Britain 


Britons this month opened what they hope will 
be their biggest postwar tourist bait, the Festi- 





builders tended to gainsay 
THE 


industry cries 
of impending bust. MAGAZINE OF 
BUILDING'S FORTUNE, 
suggested after a survey that builders might 
290,000 starts this year. But Gov- 
ernment controllers were set against this. 


sister publication, 


reach | 


And they held most of the trump cards. 


MONEY 4. 


.». pinch on mortgage funds 
raises hob with builders 


The 
market clipped home building on the chin. 
The blow, all hands agreed, was far stiffer 
than Regulation X or materials shortages. 
As usual, farthest from 
centers felt the pinch worst. 


sudden tightening of the mortgage 


regions eastern 


money 

In California, Secretary John I. Hennes- 
sey of the State Home Builders Council re- 
ported that lenders had backed out of 
verbal promises to finance 50 projects total- 
ing 7,340 homes since the Treasury boosted 
interest rates on long term Government 
bonds in March. Typical victim was Builder 
Earl W. Smith of Berkeley. Smith began 
taking orders in early April on a 1,000 
home cooperative in the San Francisco 
suburbs, only to find a few days later that 
a New York insurance firm would no longer 
guarantee to buy the permanent mortgage. 
“We can stall for about a month,’ 
Smith. he might 
have to return down payments. 

One big Fort Worth builder was left hold- 
bag for nearly $1 million worth 
of financing by the same route, Said Vice 
President T. L, Bradford Jr. of Southwest- 
“Most of 
our eastern concerns have withdrawn com- 
pletely from the market. All 4% (VA) 
money is scarce and 444% (FHA) money 


said 
If he still had no loan, 


ing the 


ern Life Insurance Co. in Dallas: 


is growing scarcer every day.” 

In Seattle, where GI loans were selling 
at 971% (in most other spots 96-7) , Builder 
Albert Balch “There 


seem to be any way around the break 


gloomed: doesn't 


be 


val of Britain. ‘Centerpiece of the five-month 
the South Bank Exhibition on the River 


Thames between London’s Waterloo and West- 


show, 


minster Bridges, presented a nocturnal glow of 


the market unless the GI and FHA interest 
rates are raised.” 

Indigestion. What had happened? To bank- 
ers, the answer was simple. When the Treas- 
ury hiked interest rates on Government 
bonds from 2% to 234% and the Federal 
Reserve let bond prices drop below par 
(which amounts to increasing interest), in- 
terest rates on industria! bonds immediately 
rose in proportion. But interest on FHA 
and VA mortgages remained frozen by ad- 
ministrative fiat. So investors felt money 


More 


there was already a 


was better placed in other loans. 
important, however, 
shortage of funds available for investment. 
Savings banks dipped heavily into their 
last find 
But with Federal 


government securities year to 
money to buy mortgages. 
bonds selling under par, this could now 
Insurance com- 


be done only at a loss. 


panies and other lenders (except savings 


and loan associations) were heavily com- 
mitted in advance, many of them in antici- 
pation of selling Government bonds to buy 
1951 mortgages. So even big moneybags 
like New York and Prudential Life seized 
any available loophole to back out of com- 
mitments. Most lenders refused to buy new 


501 VA FHA 


which commanded a premium of 102 last 


mortgages at all. paper, 


year, slumped to par. Retaliating, builders 
fanned fires of resentment among veterans’ 
uore 


groups, who in turn revived talk 


direct government lending. 


How long a drought? Most experts agreed 
the money pinch could not last forever. 
Overtime pay in war plants may push sav- 
ings up this fall. Investors will catch up 
with advance commitments. Rearmament 
will begin to dry up alternate investment 
Credit 
would reduce the amount of housing seek- 


Or FNMA might get back 


But as to when the 


channels. and materials controls 
ing mortgages. 
actively in the market. 
experts differed 
One 


nor 


picture would brighten, 
all the way from two months to ten. 
thing seemed certain. Neither FHA 


VA will raise interest rates. 





Lhe Topical Press Agency Ltd 
colored floodlights. Architecturally, its high point 


was the Dome of Discovery (extreme right, sky. 
lon). With height of 97’, diameter of 365’, dome 


was rated world’s largest. 
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.»» low down-payments win 
favor for co-op tracts 


Builders were wising up that the new gim- 
mick for selling housing with low down 
payments was FHA Section 213, as coop- 
eratives. In 13 months since the system was 
written into the 1950 Housing Act, FHA 
had applications for 55,000 units involving 
$467 million worth of construction. And 
the deal was snowballing. 

As the framers envisaged it, a group of 
friends would hire an attorney, pick a site, 
pay an architect to draw floor plans for at 
least 12 units, then file for an FHA state- 
ment of eligibility. The process involved 
time, red tape and bickering. Nine out of 
ten attempted co-ops flopped before a nail 
was driven. 

Urge to survive. Most builders developed 
interest as they cast around for work to keep 
their organizations together after expiration 
of FHA’s free and easy Section 608, with 
its no-capital, all-Government-risk features 
(THe MaGazine or Buiipine, Jan., 50, p. 
97). Section 213 takes no 
ment either. As 


merely 


builder invest- 
middleman, the builder 


organizes a group of customers, 
takes his profit out of construction as the 
contractor. 

There are two types of 213 mortgages. 
So far, applicants prefer the management- 
type two to one. Under this plan, a single 
mortgage covers the entire project for its 
10-year amortization term. Sales-type co- 
ops, on the other hand, may be broken up 
into individual mortgages after construc- 
All 213s bear 4% interest, plus 12% 
for FHA insurance. Currently this makes 
it hard to find lenders (see above) although 
financiers like the fact that payment-collec- 
costs on management type 213s run 


only %*%%, % on individual 


tion. 


tion 
instead of 
loans. 

To buyers, Section 213 with its maximum 


ory J 'e 
loans of 83% to non-vets and 88% to ex 
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GIs means substantially lower down pay- 
ments than Regulation X permits on other 
types of housing. 


California ranch style. In Palo Alto 
(Calif.) Builder Joseph L. Eichler was of- 
fering the handsome, three bedroom and 
one bath homes hailed as “Subdivision of 
the Year” (THE Macazine or BuiLpine, 
Dec., 50 p. 83), for $13,000, with only 
$1,500 down and $72 to $88 a month. 
Normally, he said, the price of the home 
would be $4,300 to $5,000 down to non- 
yeterans, with monthly payments of $70. 

Busiest 213 area in the U, S. so far was 
New York, where competition keeps build- 
ers keen. Also active were Michigan, Wis- 
consin, and Washington, D. C. In Okla- 
homa, the American Legion was organizing 
213 projects. Texans evinced no interest. 
Said Dallas Builder H. D, Lewis: “It’s too 
socialistic. It would probably go over well 
in the congested areas of the North and 
East, but we’re too individualistic ...” In 
Seattle, a glut of 608 apartments left little 
market for 213 promoters. In Chicago and 
Philadelphia, builders were waiting to size 
up the market more. Commented Nat Wolf- 
sohn, vice president of Eastern Mortgage 
Service Company: “Philadelphia builders 
are always a year behind New York. It took 
them that long to get busy on 608s.” 

Chicago’s Philip Klutznick, housing of- 


ficial turned builder, cast his eye on the 


os 


future, observed: “I think as time goes on, 
there'll be more activity in this field, be- 
cause it offers an opportunity when nothing 
else does.” 


DONORA REVISITED 


Within a year 1948 
smog disaster, in which 22 died and 5,910 


after the Donora 


were made ill, the market value of Donora 
property, principally residential, declined 
914%, according to the Pennsylvania State 
Tax Equalization Board. 


MATERIALS ... 


++» Controlled materials plan 
goes into effect July | 


had 


away towering stocks of prospective short- 


Foresighted contractors squirreled 
age items like pipe, steel sheet, wire and 
nickel plate. So the building industry re- 
acted coolly to last month’s announcement 
that NPA will impose its Controlled Ma- 
terials Plan on July 1. 

A big Los Angeles builder scoffed: “That 
plan was inspired when the world situation 
was bad. It’s just one of those red tape 
follow throughs. . .” One of Long Island’s 
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biggest homebuilders remarked, “We may 
be in an ivory tower, but we've got all (the 
supplies) we need.” 

Under CMP, the 


Authority would dole out steel. copper and 


National Production 
aluminum quarterly in specific quantities 
for defense and essential civilian purposes. 
No effort would be made to channel what’s 
left over. Civilian housing and the auto 
industry, among others, will scramble for 


How 


remained so 


the residue. much will be left for 


civilian use far an official 
secret. [ron Age, authoritative Steel Indus- 
try Journal, guessed that CMP would leave 
only 25% of the supply for unallocated 
civilian uses, One Government insider said 
by July the pinch on plumbing equipment, 
cast iron soil pipe, furnaces and other metal 


products would be “really felt.” By Sep- 
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Residential area with 14-story apartments and 
25% coverage, density of Stuyvesant Town (floor 
area ratio 3.5). 


.»» New York zoning plan 
would end cakemold offices 


New York City’s proposed new zoning law, first 
presented by THE MAGAZINE OF BUILDING 
(Sept., 1950, p. 122) 
month after a seven month delay due to political 


was formally issued last 


wrangling. Calling for sweeping changes from 
the city’s archaic 1916 ordinance, the 290 page 
study prepared by planners Harrison, Ballard & 
Allen would free Manhattan sky-scrapers from 
the cake-mold imposed by setback restrictions. 
How the plan could change the city’s appearance 
is depicted above. Three controls would keep bulk 
of buildings within bounds. ‘‘Floor Area Ratio’’ 
would fix the total floor area of a structure at 
a specified multiple of lot size, e.g. a Grand Cen- 
tral skyscraper might have floor area 15 times 
the size of its site. (This limits population den- 
sity.) ‘‘Angle of Light Obstruction’’ would give 
each zoning district a specific angle of light that 
may be blocked out by a building. ‘‘Area for 
Light Access’’ would require an open area for 
light to reach every window of a building. Other 
changes: more enlightened separation, or ming|!- 
ing. as the case may be, of residential, com- 
mercial and industrial areas; mandatory off- 
street parking and loading facilities; substitution 
of a single set of 38 zoning districts for existing 
(and confusing) three-map system. Though ap- 
proved by local AIA and important civic groups, 
the plan still faces a spirited round of discussion 
before amendment and passage, expected within 


a year. 


NEWS 


tember, he insisted, building industry will 
be yelling “murder.” 

Despite such talk, the approach of CMP 
triggered only a minor new scurry for ma- 
terials. Said Executive Secretary Charles 
“I don’t 


think there’s going to be enough of a short- 


Huggett of Chicago home builders: 


age to make black markets interesting.” 


HOT AIR, COLD AIR 





Uncle Sam’s chief real estate man, Jess Lar- 
son of General Services Administration, last 
month gave Congress his appraisal of rent- 
ing air conditioned office buildings: “In- 
creased efficiency of the workers and elimi- 
nation of lost time due to excessive heat . . . 
offset the extra cost.” 


(NEWS continued on page 17) 





Second plan for residence zone with 3.5 floor 
ratio alternates six-story, 12-story apartments. 





Proposed top density commercial and manufac- 
turing districts (floor area ratio of 15). 





development for mixed commercial 


Maximum 
and residential area, such as Madison Avenue, 
north of 60th Street. 


















































How to raise value 
WHHOUT 


raising the lid’/ 








Even when there’s a definite “lid” on home building costs, you can 


still increase eye-appeal—salability. The answer is Curtis Woodwork. It adds 


the extra distinction that means extra value—at a cost that fits 


comfortably into a modest building budget. Here are the reasons why: 

















it’s hard to believe that this beauti- 
fully proportioned Curtis entrance with 
its fine detailing is so reasonably priced. 
This design—No. C-1742—shows why 
Curtis entrances provide more for the 
money. Frame is of durable ponderosa 
pine with oak sill, and consists of cap, 
jambs, casings, pilasters, architraves, 
plain or threshold sill and apron. 


Curtis makes a complete line 
of architectural woodwork 
and kitchen cabinets for the 
modern home. Make your next 
house “all Curtis.” 





There's no need to forego the charm 
ofa well designed mantel—if youchoose 
a Curtis design. This mantel—C-6074 
—is of Colonial origin, but differs 
decidedly from those of the eighteenth 
century, reflecting the changes of our 
modern living. It follows that trend, 
without sacrifice of beauty and detail. 
The bowed fascia accentuates its charm. 








Distinguished storage space is easy to 
provide—at modest cost—with a Curtis 
cabinet like this. The fibrous composi- 
tion molded “shellback” may be painted 
a different color than the cabinet. There 
are three scalloped and molded edged 
shelves above counter and one in lower 
compartment. Made only for corner 
installation. Design C-6515. 


You'll want illustrated literature describing Curtis Wood- 
work and Silentite Windows. Just mail the coupon! 


(POS ee ee ee ee eee Se ee eee eee eee eee 222222258 


' Curtis Companies Service Bureau 
MB-5W Curtis Building 


ig66 Clinton, lowa 
Please send me literature on Curtis Architectural Woodwork 
Iam (_) architect, ( 
( ) student. (Please check above) 


WOODWORK 


) contractor, ( ) prospective home builder, 
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..» House votes a death sentence 
by whacking its budget 


Almost unnoticed, the House of Representa- 
tives sliced public housing’s throat. Al.- 
though only 42,900 units of public housing 
were begun last year, President Truman had 
“reduced” the program to 75,000 units for 
fiscal 1951-2. The House Appropriations 
Committee whittled that to 50,000. Same 
day that NPA’s announcement of stricter 
building controls hit the headlines, the 
House trimmed the 50,000 down to 5,000. 
The action was barely mentioned in press 
stories. Yet if the cut stood, the present 
incarnation of public housing looked dead. 

Such a coup de grace had been a long 
time in the making. Public housing came 
within three votes of being cut out of the 
Housing Act of 1949—even in the hands of 
a Congress elected with Truman in 1948. 
The Republican comeback last year stacked 
Congressional cards against it. Astutely, 
anti-public housers waited until they could 
knife it as part of a popular drive to trim 
the budget to avoid higher taxes. 

Industry shed no tears, either, when the 
House Appropriations Committee knocked 
nearly $3 million off the Public Housing 
Administration’s housekeeping budget. 
a 


Sea a 





1+ Committee vote imperils 
BLS building reports 


Slicing at other items in the nondefense 
budget, the House appropriations commit- 
tee seemed unable to tell sheep from goats. 
It made goats out of two prize lambs of the 
building industry, FHA and the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics’ construction division. Fol- 
lowing somewhat specious reasoning, the 
committee decided that since building is 
being trimmed anyway, BLS does not need 
as much money to chronicle month by 
month starts. The construction division was 
cut 75% from $695,000 to $150,000. This 
meant that for all practical purposes, the 
Government would be forced to discontinue 
collecting and publishing housing and pub- 
lie construction figures. Studies of con- 
struction characteristics, rents and selling 
Prices would be completely out. 


The shellacking FHA took was milder, 
but made even less sense. The committee 
cut FHA’s administrative budget by $536,- 
000, trimmed $2,000,000 from funds to run 
ts field offices. This economy, however, 
would not save the taxpayer a dime. Like 
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any insurance firm, FHA pays its cost of 
doing business from fees and premium pay- 
ments received. The agency has been self- 
supporting since its inception. All the cut 
would do was raise FHA’s already ample 
insurance reserve fund, 

Industry leaders thought the only chance 
for repairing the damage lay in the Senate 
toward the end of May. 


. +» defense housing bill bumps 
into war of attrition 


The Defense Housing Bill was stalled again. 
Even such strange bedfellows as the CIO 
and the National Association of Real Estate 
Boards had lined up against the Senate ver- 
sion of it. So administration leaders in the 
House prescribed a cooling off period. Best 
guess was no final legislative action before 
June. 

The delay worried builders. Their regular 
bread and butter, a $114 billion more in- 
suring authority for FHA Title II, had been 
restored to the bill by the House banking 
committee. (FHA was due to run out of its 
existing Title II funds in mid-May.) And 
the Democratic majority warned they would 
block any action to give FHA its commit- 
ment power in a separate law. 

Under the circumstances, builder ob- 
jections to the Senate housing bill would be 
muted for fear loud complaints would only 
lengthen the war of attrition. But NAHB 
was convinced that Title IX, which prom- 
ised best hope of rental construction in de- 
fense areas, had been rendered unworkable 
by Senate amendments. In a burst of right- 
eous indignation over the 110 and 120% 
mortgages that some Senators said some 
builders finagled under World War II’s 
Title VI program, the Senate sharply limit- 


ed cost items attributable to the mortgages. 
First, expenses for land, legal fees and as- 
semblage costs were ruled out. Then prime 
contractor’s profit was barred on the theory 
that in nine rental housing cases out of 10 
the builder-owner and the prime contractor 
were the same man. Cried industry spokes- 
men: instead of 90% mortgages the act was 
supposed to provide, the loan ratio would 
now drop to about 80%—less generous fi- 
nancing than present FHA law. No homes 
would be built. 

Labor and public housers had these 
gripes: 1) Cost limits on defense housing 
were hiked (to $8,100) above reach of most 
workers, and 2) too little government hous- 
ing was set up for remote areas where pri- 
vate enterprise might not build at all. 

Government housing chiefs were inclined 
to agree the Senate botched things. But 
they felt a few deft corrections still could 
thwart mortgage milkers without wrecking 
the bill. One possibility was an amendment 
worked out by HHFA experts. It would 
limit mortgages to cost of construction 
minus land and other outlays, but includ- 
ing the builder’s profit. 


... controls, packaged with new 
defense production bill, face fight 


As expected, the President’s request for an 
extension of the Defense Production Act 
went all out in its bid for full economic 
powers. In addition to a general tightening 
of the present law which expires June 30, he 
asked for a complete overhaul of rent con- 
trol to consolidate it with the over-all de- 
fense program. Such a hook-up would pro- 
vide the slight consolation for the real estate 
fraternity of not being singled out for con- 
(Continued on page 20) 








. +» Solar dog house ribs modern design 


The San Francisco Chronicle, whose coverage of 


architecture is California’s keenest, poked whim- 
sical fun last month at Bay area style and arch- 
itects who take its cliches seriously. In a dead- 
pan piece of spoofing, Sunday department writers 
Al Zeiver and Barney Clark turned their atten- 
tion to housing the dog in the west, ‘‘where liv- 
ing is outdoor and bones are preferred charcoal- 


broiled out on the terrace.’’ Findings (see cut): 


“planned by a Bay area architect who believes 
the dog-house is a machine for living, the orien- 
tation provides a maximum of year-round out- 
door living. With the additional feature of solar 
heating, no dog need spent winter days huddled 
under the kitchen stove, even if he could find 
a modern stove he could get under . . . Too often, 
the so-called dog lover shelters his pet as though 
he really hates him. Proportions are out of scale 
to the dog. The house is furnished with a 
chewed up gunny sack. There is no site plan- 
ning. Result: a slum area for dogs.’’ The 
Chronicle’s doghouse substituted floor to ceiling 
glass for ‘‘dark tunnel entrance,” offered privacy 
“through planting a hedge and a few shrubs.’’ 
Terrace of varnished, end-grain wood blocks was 
declared “‘ideal for lounging on those long, lazy, 
summer dog-days.’’ Pool, penetrating space 
through one wall, “is suitable for drinking from 
or gazing upon.’’ Low screen hid ‘‘dog’s other 
outdoor living appointments: digging yard and 


hardwood post.”’ 
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using 


kno-draft 
type HPC high pressure 
air diffusers 








Kno-Draft Type HPC High Pressure Air Diffusers 
are brand-new in principle, but already proved in 
service. Operating at high pressure and velocity, 
they provide draftless distribution of air to large 
open areas but require only small, uniform, ex- 
posed ducts. As developed for Kaufmann’s Depart- 
ment Store in Pittsburgh, the Kno-Draft Type 
HPC High Pressure Air Diffuser— 
1. Saves space; uses small, uniform ex- 
posed ducts. 


2. Operates at high pressure and velocity 
—allows 3000 fpm velocities and 2” 
static pressure in ducts. 


3. Achieves high air induction, draftless 


TRADE MARK “KNO-DRAFT™ REG. U. S. PAT. OFF. 


W. B. CONNOR ENGINEERING CORP. 


Danbury, Connecticut 


Air Diffusion « Air Purification « Air Recovery 


In Canada: Douglas Engineering Co.., Ltd., 
190 Murray Street, Montreal 3, P. Q. 


Space-Sawing 


air distribution 





Kaufmann’s Department Store, Pittsburgh, Pa., uses 3,500 
Kno-Draft HPC Air Diffusers. Units are installed 7 feet apart 
on 7” x 14” ducts, which are located 20 feet apart and mounted 
about 9 feet from the floor. In spite of the small, space-saving 


ductwork, thorough, draftless distribution of air is obtained. 


distribution—primary air 25° colder 
than room air. 


4. Provides complete adjustability to any 
volume between 90 and 180 cfm, or may 
be totally shut off. 


5. Functions perfectly in department 
store and general office applications. 


A new type perforated damper, combined with an 
interior baffle and jet exit, permits the high pres- 
sures and velocities necessary. For a detailed 
description of the new Kno-Draft Type HPC Air 
Diffuser—how it works and its application possi- 
bilities—mail the coupon today. 


W. B. CONNOR ENGINEERING CORP. 
Dept. D-51, Danbury, Connecticut 


Please send me, without obligation, Bulletin K-26, which 
provides full information on the NEW TYPE HPC Kno-Draft 
Air Diffuser. 
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‘Cuts cost — 
three ways 


with Westinghouse MERCURY lighting 





A tank company in Illinois ran cost studies on the new Westinghouse 
Mercury Lighting System. Results: 


] Operating costs are reduced because mercury vapor produces 
* more light per dollar than any other light source. 


2 Maintenance costs are cut because it takes fewer fixtures to produce 
* high levels of illumination than with any other lighting system. 


3 Lamp replacement costs are lower, because mercury vapor lamp 
* life is 5,000 hours—5 times longer than the most efficient 


incandescent lamp. 
This is one of hundreds of “time-tested” installations. Investigate the 
Westinghouse Mercury Vapor Line: 400, 1000 and 3000-watt units for 
low or high-bay areas... open or closed fixtures for clean or dirty loca- 
tions ... low or high-voltage ballasts for any distribution system. 
Send for B-4727, “Westinghouse Lighting at Work” in every industrial 
area. Westinghouse Electric Corporation, P.O. Box 868, Pittsburgh 30, Pa. 









you can 6 SURE.. ie i7s 


Westinghouse 


LIGHTING DIVISION 


Edgewater Park, Cleveland 
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scription; would make them part of the gen- 

eral draft. Thus they might get their dis- 

charge papers along with other business. 
But Congress seemed likely to turn 

thumbs down on any fond hopes the gov- 

ernment planners might have for making 

industry do the goose step; would end up 

by toning down the stabilization powers be- 

low the present level. There was little 

chance the new act would pass before June 

30. Congress probably would have to vote 

a 90 day extension of the old one. To keep 

rents in line Truman insisted on: 

1) power to control rents on all housing where 
and when needed. 

2) or controls on housing now under con- 
trol, 

3) authority to make adjustments up and down 

for inequities and hardships. 

limitation of decontrol process to places where 

demand for rental housing has been met. 

5) strong control over evictions. 


6) extension or rent control for the first time to 
commercial property. 


4 


_ 


Congress would give this program a 
rough ride. Besides balking at expansion of 
curbs on residential rents, the lawmakers 
gave unmistakable signs of being dead set 
against commercial rent control. Chairman 
Maybank of the Senate Banking Committee 
said flatly this would be set aside for further 
study. “We have to find out more about 
this before we do anything,” he said. Also 
headed for the Congressional wastebasket 
was Truman’s request for power to apply 
credit regulations to sale of existing houses. 





WALL TO WALL 


For the first time, FHA last month approved 
inclusion of wall-to-wall carpeting in mort- 
gages for multi-family rental housing. 


... Capital gains tax exemption 
for home sellers gains support 


Before springing the bad news about the 
new tax bill it was writing, the House Ways 
& Means Committee voted tentatively to give 
homeowners a break suggested by the Na- 
tional Association of Real Estate Boards. 
When circumstances such as a shift of jobs 
to another city compel them to sell their 
houses and buy others, the committee would 
exclude them from the present capital gains 
tax of 25%. 

To be eligible for the exemption, a home 
owner would have to use the proceeds from 
the sale of his old house to buy a new one 
within a year. He would only be excused to 
the extent that he plows back his profits 
into a new house. He would have to fork up 
for any overage. The loophole would also 
apply to new homes purchased a year be- 
fore old ones were sold. Reason: a home- 
owner might be bounced to another city on 
short notice. 


20 





... committee on defense housing 
areas keeps its rejects secret 
By the end of the first week in May, six 
cities about to burst their housing seams 
had been designated critical defense areas. 
Over 100 had put in bids for the rating, 
at least two had been turned down. De- 
ferring to local feelings, Ralph Kaul’s in- 
ter-agency critical areas committee decided 
not to announce the rejects. It just notified 
the petitioning mayor, or civic group of the 
denial. Explaining why, the committee 
pointed out that the label sought was no 








unmixed blessing: once a city was declared 
shy on housing, mobilizers would try to 
keep it from getting more defense work. 
Latest additions to defense areas: Arco, 
Blackfoot, and Idaho Falls, Idaho, atomic 
plant towns where credit rules were relaxed 
for 500 houses; San Diego, Calif., relaxed 
credit for 4,000 rental units and 2,000 for 
sale; Corona, Calif., thrown off balance by 
a guided missiles laboratory, for 150 units: 
and Colorado Springs, Colo., scene of big 
Air Force expansion, 1,000 units; also Star 


Lake, N. Y., for 75 units, 





.»+ Portland builders finagle bigger 608 mortgages with temporary partitions 


No matter what size the apartment, under 
the now-defunct Title 608 FHA could com- 
mit only $8,100 per living unit. The section 
was calculated. deliberately to spur con- 
struction of economy rental housing. So it 
was only natural that builders in Portland, 
Ore., planned a flock of Title 608 apart- 
ments with minimum floor space. The more 
units they could cram in per square foot, 
the bigger the FHA commitment, the less of 
their own money would be needed. 

What the framers of Title 608 did not 
foresee was happening in Portland last 
month: tower apartments were being built 
with temporary partitions, permitting little 
apartments to be converted into big ones 








With removable partitions, a 3-apt. floor 


with a minimum of expensive ripping and 
patching. 

There were two versions of what moti- 
vated the builders. Architect Don Byers, 
who designed removable partitions, for the 
12-story, $2,500,000 Portland Towers,* 
said candidly it was a gimmick to get a 
larger mortgage commitment. Milo K. Mc- 
Iver, realtor and builder who arranged fi- 
nancing for the 57-unit, $450,000 Cardinell 


View, insisted that he only discovered after 


construction was well under way that pull- 
man-sized apartments were a drug on the 
market at $75 to $95 a month. “We found 
that elasticity of apartment size is manda- 
tory if we are to avoid a bankrupting high 
percentage of vacancies,” Mclver claimed. 
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Partitions gone, luxury apartment emerges 


For Cardinell View, Architect L. L. Dou- 
gan designed a removable wall of standard 
2 x 4’s with a 214’ separation, covered with 
1” plasterboard. Gypsum block filled the 
space between the studs. Sheet metal clips 
fasten studs to ceiling and floor, which run 
unbroken above and below the partition. 
Portland FHA Administrator A. L. Buckner 
approved the wall as “permanent.” So did 
city building inspectors. But in a typical 
case, removal of only five partitions would 
convert three cramped apartments into a 
spacious 3-bedroom, 3-bath layout (see 
cuts). It is not a matter of getting more 
rent. Three $96.50 miniatures combined 
into a deluxe apartment bring just three 


* Whether such walls would be installed was in 
doubt. Builder Herbert R. Kettell, originally 
planning to install them, wavered after THE 
Macazine oF Burtpinc began inquiring into the 
subject. Now, he says he is “undecided.” 
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times $96.50. But in Portland few people 
will pay $289 a month rent. Some North- 
west building experts were predicting the 
Government would wind up owning some 
of the towering 608 apartments, anyway. 
However, mobilization could change all 


that. 


Memphis low cost housing clinic 
airs gripes at FHA rules 


For FHA Commissioner Franklin D. 
Richards, the NAHB’s low rent housing 
clinic in Memphis early this month proved 
uncomfortable and embarrassing, Besides 
the sticky heat, lanky Commissioner 
Richards was beset by a chorus of com- 
plaint from the 300 builders gathered to 
study how they, too, could put up low-rental 
projects like the 2,200 units renting from 
$33 to $50 a month Memphis builders had 
erected since the last war. 

“We could do the same thing,” cried 
builder after builder, “if local FHA offi- 
cials would take a reasonable attitude 
toward minimum property and construction 
requirements.” In Memphis, FHA’s Ralph 
Horner had sensibly permitted low rent 
builders like Wallace Johnson to skip items 
like the 250 cu. ft. of storage space the 
agency's rule book demands in addition 


to closets in a two-bedroom house. There 
were no individual laundry tubs, often de- 
manded by FHA. And the City of Memphis 
had paid for much of the utility installa- 
tion and streets. 

At this, Richards conceded “some of 
FHA’s local requirements are a little de- 
manding,” invited builders with problems 
to go over the head of local bureaucrats, 
bring their problems to Washington. A re- 
tort came from the floor: if they did, build- 
ers might find they would never get an- 





Among legislators who heard gripes at FHA was 
Rep. Clinton McKinnon (left), conferring with 


Builder Fritz Burns and NAHB Chief W. B. 
Atkinson. 


other loan from vindictive local FHA 
oficials, 

Before the hassel, Richards managed to 
announce a piece of good news. To make it 
easier to build low-rent housing, FHA’s 
Section 207 had been re-tooled financially. 
Field offices already were instructed, said 
Richards, to ease 207’s rent formula so as 


to permit a 5% reduction of monthly rents. 
This was done by reducing the initial 
amortization rate of mortgages from 244% 
to 2%, bringing 207 closer to the attractive- 
ness of defunct section 608, which offered 
a low, 144% amortization. To make 207 
more attractive to lenders, Congress had 
been asked to revise the payoff rules in 
cases of default, Lenders now must accept 
debentures that run 3 years beyond the 
maturity date of 207’s 40-year mortgages. 
FHA proposal: 20-year debentures. 





HAVEN FOR TRUMAN 


Into the renovated White House, Builders 
were fitting an $881,000 A-bomb shelter for 
President Truman, designed to resist both 
blast and radiation. 


" PREFABRICATION see 


.»» better design, legal attack 
on codes stressed by institute 


Business never looked better to U. S. makers 
of prefabricated homes. As a fledgling in- 
dustry, prefabers averaged only 2,000 
houses a year from 1935 to 1940. Last year 
they produced 55,000. That was not only 
a jump of 60% over 1949 output, but also 
represented a respectable 5% of the Na- 
tion’s home construction. This year, pre- 
fabers are gearing up to turn out a record 
100,000 units. 

There would be plenty of customers for 
everybody, apparently. So executives of 35 
prefab firms spoke with refreshing frank- 
ness about their plans and problems at the 
8th annual meeting of the Prefabricated 
Home Manufacturers’ Institute last month 
in Louisville’s Brown Hotel. 

As the two-day session opened, John C. 
Taylor Jr. of New York, president of Ameri- 
can Houses Inc., took office as PHMI presi- 
dent, uncorked this optimistic forecast: 

“The change in housing as to size, equip- 
ment and style is going to be very dynamic. 
The only thing I think will be more dy- 
namic is (our) percentage of participation 
... 1 believe it will increase 40% a year. 
In 1951 we will do 7% (of total U. S. 
housing business), in 1952 from 914 to 
10%, in 1953, 14% and in 1954 it will be 
20% ... The conventional builder is on his 
way out.” 


Dream houses. On design, Taylor was 
equally firm: “The trend in architecture is 
definitely toward the modern, and the use 
of wood is definitely on the decrease. In 
the last 5 years, it has gone down about 
20% ... 
home. The impact of television is greater 


People want . .. a stay-at-home 



















Retiring President James R. Price, Foster Gunni- 
son, New PHMI President John C. Taylor Jr., 
and P. |. Prentice huddie at prefab meeting. 


than you think. The threat of modern war- 
fare is driving more people to rural districts 
and when they get there they stay home. 
Congested traffic has something to do with 
it.” 

Said Taylor: The mass market of the fu- 
ture is for a 3 bedroom house of 950 to 
1,000 sq. ft., priced from $10,000 down. It 
must have space to seat six or eight at din- 
ner, a place to sit outside, enough circula- 
tion for entertaining 25 to 30 people at a 
cocktail party, a bath-and-a-half, lots of 
storage (some in the house and some access- 
ible from outside), and a compact kitchen 
because “even our wealthiest people are 
pretty well reconciled to the fact that at 
some time they will have to take care of 
that house themselves.” 

Taylor’s design views were seconded by 
P. I. Prentice, editor and publisher of THE 
MaGazINeE OF BurLp1nc, who told delegates: 
“A great revolution is in process in the way 
that people want to live and the kind of 
homes they want to live in. Your future 
depends on how far you keep ahead of local 
home builders in designing into your houses 
the better living and greater comfort and 
happiness the American home buyer wants.” 


Battle of codes. One of prefabers’ thorni- 
est problems is local building codes that 
impose senseless restrictions. It was hot 
news, therefore, when VP William Eagles 
of Gunnison Homes, Inc., reported that legal 
efforts to break archaic codes have suc- 
ceeded in several test cases. Said Eagles: 
“The purpose of building codes is to safe- 
guard the public health, morals, safety and 
public welfare of the community. There- 
fore, we can have set aside any building 
code if we can prove that the erection of our 
houses has no substantial relation to the 
public health, morals, safety and welfare” 
(see p. 111). 

But Eagles warned that conventional 


builders are starting to demand rigid en- 


(Continued on page 25) 
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Model GA-63: 62,500 Bru 
input with Natural, Manu- 
factured, Mixed or LP-Air 
Gas. 60,000 Bru input with 
LP Gas. Height 55", width 
22”; depth 26”. 








' 


Model GA-90: 90,000 Bru 
input with all gases. Height 
55"; width 22”; depth 26". 








Model GA-120: 120,000 Bru 
input with all gases. Height 
55”; width 28)2"; depth 26”. 











Model GA-150: 150,000 Bru 
input with all gases. Height 
55”; width 35”; depth 26°. 











Model GA-210: 210,000 Bru 
input with all gases. Height 
55”; width 48”; depth 26”. 








Top off those home plans with a 
DELCO-HEAT GAS CONDITIONAIR 





Modern gas heat is a big selling addition 
to any home “package.” It will make every 
home you build more attractive to home 
buyers. So offer them the best— offer them 
a home equipped with ali the practical ad- 
vantages of a Delco- Heat Gas Conditionair. 


Five new models are offered, each featur- 
ing a really important technical first — the 
exclusive Multi-Rad heat exchanger, with 
continuous- welded construction. In the 
Multi-Rad, each of the multiple sections 
completely encloses the flame from a sepa- 
rate burner head. This gives a maximum 
radiation area to the Conditionair’s heat 
exchange system, so that it can extract the 
greatest amount of heat from the fuel. 





Specially engineered ribbon-type twin 
burners are used. These cast-iron burners 
have stainless steel ribbons that are easily 
removable for routine cleaning and servic- 
ing. Design assures more even flame, more 
complete combustion, positive ignition 
and quiet operation. 

Delco-Heat Gas Conditionairs are AGA- 
approved for all types of gas and for high 
altitude installations. 

With their outstanding Multi-Rad heat 
exchangers, ribbon-type twin burners, and 
blower-filter units powered by Delco Appli- 
ance’s famous Rigidframe motor—Delco- 
Heat Conditionairs will mean a more satis- 
fied owner for every home you build. 


Delco Appliance Division manufactures a complete line of automatic 
home heating products—oil and gas conversion burners, oil and 
gas Conditionairs, oil-fired boilers and coal stokers—as well as the 
complete line of Delco Electric Water Systems for domestic running 
water supply beyond city water mains. 





MAIL COUPON TODAY! q 
> | 
| 
7 Products: 
Name —— 
Address 
City- 


DELCO APPLIANCE DIVISION, Dept. MB-25 
GENERAL MOTORS CORPORATION 
Rochester 1, New York 


Please send me further information about Delco- Heat 
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forcement of codes in the many cities where 
prefab houses are now going up in “techni- 
cal violation.” In Iowa, for instance, a state 
law requires 8’ 3” ceilings. Since 1945, he 
said, no one has enforced it and Iowans 
° 
have bought hundreds of prefab homes with 
% ceilings. Now, “with the Iowa conven- 





ss 


... HHFA asks for advice on how to cut building waste, then bobbles it 


Ray Foley’s Housing & Home Finance 
Agency, which occupies a key spot in Wash- 
ington to get something important done now 
to reduce waste in building, crawled ginger- 
ly aboard the bandwagon last month. 

Following the pattern already indicated 
by The Magazine of Building’s two Round 
Tables, HHFA convened a panel of 18 arch- 
itects, engineers, builders, materials men, 
association leaders and researchers (7 of the 
20 had been members of the Round Table). 
The 20 were designated “The HHFA Ad- 
visory Committee on Resource Conservation 
in Dwelling Construction.” 

In calling the two-day session, Foley 
promised participants a broad, impressive 
four-point agenda: 

1) Where can the greatest savings be made 
in materials, manpower and transportation 
needed to build homes? What substitute 
materials are available? 2) What research 
is needea to develop “practical conserva- 
tion methods which do not reduce quality 
below acceptable standards?” 3) What do 
committeemen think of proposed emergency 
housing standards for various levels of 
scarce materials and manpower? 4) How 
can anti-waste standards be put into effect 
in local building codes, lender policies and 
labor and industry practices? 

But the meeting was only a few minutes 
old when it became clear that Foley’s aides 
were preoccupied with a single idea. 

“We asked you to come down here,” said 
HHFA Research Chief Richard U. Ratcliff, 
presiding, “because we have $1 million to 
spend for research. We want your advice on 
how to spend it.” 

Builder Earl W. Smith of Berkeley 
(Calif.) gave him a short answer. Said 
Smith: “You've already got most of the 
research you need. This is a time for action, 
not inquiries.” 


Mountain and mouse. From this conten- 
tious start, the panel ranged over a broad 
list of ideas, most of which had already 
been developed by the Round Table. HHFA 
however, made public little but the mouse- 
sized fraction of its experts’ advice which 
fitted Ratcliff’s notions on research. In a 
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tional builder being pinched for materials 
..« he is fighting back by clamoring for 
strict enforcement of the State Building 
Code.” Near Pittsburgh, one town has 
adopted an ordinance banning prefabricated 
wall sections, even though the house meets 
local code standards. 


900-word press release that took two weeks 
to hatch, the agency cackled in federalese: 
“The advisory committee . . . has recom- 
mended that the HHFA undertake research 
in several new fields, extend existing re- 
search in others, pursue its plans to as- 
semble and make available to the industry 
results of research already completed.” 
Actually the research was the third and 
least of the committee’s recommendations. 
The more insistent recommendations 1) 
publish in booklet form presently available 
ways to eliminate waste, and 2) attack ob- 
structive codes, were buried in gobbledy- 
gook. Only specific waste-saving sugges- 
tions HHFA saw fit to divulge were its 
panel’s endorsement of the new National 
Plumbing and National Electric Codes. 


What really happened. If the HHFA was 
trying to suppress the recommendations of 
its own experts, it was a feckless effort. 
Panel members themselves, interviewed by 
long-distance telephone, were all more than 
ready to talk. Items revealed: 

New dimension—To save 25% of the 
lumber going into house framing, reduce 
the width of 2 x 4,2 x 6,2 x 8, 2x 10 and 
2 x 12 studs and joists to 1144”, and leave 
the 1144” width rough-sawn. Since the 
nominal 2” dimension of 2 x 4 lumber is 
actually trimmed to 15¢” by smooth finish- 
ing, this would mean at most only a 10% 
drop in structural strength—an insignificant 
factor because studs and joists are already 
far stronger than necessary and because the 
major stress on framing lumber is borne by 
the 4” dimension, which is actually only 
35” after smooth finishing. (Several panel 
members criticized the 2 x 3 stud recom- 
mended by the Round Table. They said it 
would produce walls too thin to hold 
plumbing stacks, hot air ducts and electric 
outlet boxes.) Would dealers and carpen- 
ters agree to handle the rough-sawn pieces ? 
Panel member Fred Ludwig, ex-president of 
the National Retail Lumber Dealers, be- 
lieved they would. In Philadelphia, rough- 
sawn framing timber has been standard for 
years, he pointed out. 

Labor Support—Without it, adoption of 
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waste-cutting practices is hopelessly sty- 
mied. (In Chicago, one panel member men- 
tioned, unions insist on wiring in conduits 
though Romex or tube and knob wiring is 
permitted by local codes.) Let HHFA form 
a panel of building labor leaders, hand 
them the same problem—how to cut down 
on the use of scarce materials—in expecta- 
tion that the resulting suggestions would be 
much the same. 


Longer Lengths—Panel member Clark 
Heritage indicated his Weyerhaeuser Tim- 
ber Co. would study whether to produce 7’ 
8” studs and 12’ 8” joists which builders 
said would fit into most homes with no waste 
at all. He shied away from making any 
definite commitment, leaving other commit- 
teemen with the impression Weyerhaeuser 
would begin cutting such lengths if it got a 
big enough order. (Later, in Tacoma, Heri- 
tage said the firm was actively “appraising 
the market” for the 7’ 8” lengths, which 
have been endorsed by AIA and NAHB.) 


Federal acceptance? The second day’s ses- 
sion opened with a strong demand that FHA 
set its own house in order, bring the prop- 
erty qualifications of its own 72 offices in 
line with waste-elimination standards. (In 
many cities architects and builders say 
FHA standards are more wasteful than the 
codes.) Three weeks after the session C. O. 
Christenson, Chief of FHA’s property re- 
quirements section said: “We certainly 
would be better able to take action after 
the report of it is prepared. But to a great 
extent we are taking such steps month by 
month . . . We’ve O.K.’d the National Elec- 
tric Code. We will approve the new plumb- 
ing code when it is ready for distribution.” 
On the 114” stud and joist dimension: “If 
Forest Products Laboratory amends, we'll 
amend.” 

As Panel member Ty Rogers saw it, “the 
net value of the meeting depends on what 
HHFA does with it.” On the record so far, 
that was disappointingly little. 


... construction watchers get a 
break from Dallas bank 


In Dallas, where banks scramble for busi- 
ness like cut-price drug stores in other 
towns, Republic National Bank spread the 
ultimate in welcome mats for sidewalk 
superintendents at its 36-story office build- 
ing. Overlooking the excavation, the bank 
built a yellow-canopied pavilion, equipped 
with fulltime male host, soft-drink ma- 
chines, benches and red cushions. The stunt 
drew 3,000 kibitzers in four days. The bank 
hopes it will also draw accounts. 
(NEWS continued on page 28) 
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and everybody’s 
happy! 








Masonite Hardboards do wonders in commercial remodeling! 


There’s more satisfaction per square foot 
when you remodel a store, office, theater or other establishment 
with Masonite Hardboards. 








The designer is happy because these du- 
rable, tough, all-wood panels are so versatile! 
He can use them on walls, ceilings, parti- 
tions, counter fronts, fixtures, displays and 
in dozens of other ways... even as all- 
weather exteriors. 


The builder is happy because Masonite 
Hardboards are easy to handle and easy to 
work. No special skills or tools needed. 
They go up fast, take wonderful finishes 
and are readily bent to modern, graceful 
curves. 


The owner is happy because his “‘old-new” 
store gets up-to-date results at low cost. 
Trafic is attracted, sales boom and his 
investment pays off. 


The customer is happy because she would 
rather shop in a clean, smart-looking store 
that has modern displays and easy-to-find 
merchandise. 





Your lumber dealer will be happy to tell you more 
about Masonite Hardboards and how you can make 
them earn money for you! 


“MASONITE” signifies that Masonite Corporation is the source of the product 


MASONITE ° CORPORATION 


BOX 777, CHICAGO 90, ILLINOIS 
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USED TO BE drafts and chill air were part of 
ventilation. Above you see the usual air flow 
as it sweeps dangerously over pupils. 





NOW YOU SEE bow DRAFT | STOP prevents 
drafts and cold rushes of air before they 
Start. No school can be called “modern” un- 
less the DRAFT |STOP System is in service. 


CONDEMNED TO PLATT : 











N TOO MANY schoolrooms, the desk row by the win- 
dows is dangerous. Draft Row condemns pupils to dis- 
comfort, inattention, often illness. This problem, created by 
today’s large window area, has been solved. The new Herman 


Nelson DRAFT | STOP System stops drafts! 


improvement in modern heating and ventilating make 
DRAFT | STOP the system that is definitely different, abso- 
lutely unmatched in performance. Send now for booklet ex- 


| Automatically controlled temperatures and a fundamental 
| plaining DRAFT | STOP in detail. Write Dept. B-5. 


HERMAN NELSON 


Division of AMERICAN AIR FILTER COMPANY, INC, 


PLANTS IN MOLINE, ILLINOIS AND LOUISVILLE, KENTUCKY 
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President Glenn Stanton 


Associates of new AIA President Glenn 
Stanton expect him to be a president more 
like former president Douglas Orr, whose 
responsibility and social vision Stanton ad- 
mires, than like retiring president Ralph 
Walker, whose “dynamic activism” he does 
not consider in his own style. 

As an architect, Stanton has developed 
no flaming convictions on design, believes 
“the revolution is over,” thinks of himself 
as a common-sense modernist. His strong 
convictions are on the subject of the archi- 
tect’s responsibility for a good job: “build- 
ing must work.” In his own office, favorite 
pictures are of Paris. Stanton is an exten- 
sive worker on public service enterprises, 
is actively intereSted in city planning and 


Officer Candidates: Tom Fitz Patrick, Ames, lowa 
(who lost to Leonard Bailey in race for Central 
States Directorship);- Howell Lewis Shay, Sr., 
Philadelphia, defeated for 2nd vice president by 
Norman J. Schlossman, Chicago; G. Thomas Har- 
mon II], Columbia, S. C., South Atlantic States 


director. 





} 
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Photos: Arthur Shay 


urban redevelopment. With associates Rol- 
lin Boles, Keith Maguire, and Kingsley D. 
Church he conducts a solid practice strong 
in churches and schools but also including 
major commercial and industrial buildings. 

Tall, lanky, white-thatched Glenn Stan- 
ton was born 56 years ago on an lowa farm 
near Humbolt, did his first building as a 
farm boy. A bachelor, he lives neat-as-a-pin 
in a typical, weathered cedar, clapboard 
suburban house in Portland, Ore., designed 
by English-trained Wade Pipes who was 
Stanton’s critic when the young student 


went through architectural school with the 
first graduating class at the University of 
Portland. Stanton also studied at M.1.T. 
and in Europe. 




















in lively Chicago sessions, stands up for building industry against its bludgeoning 


This month more than 2,000 of the 9.000 
architects in the AIA met in Chicago for 
the most serious, yet the gayest, convention 
in their history. In a degree hitherto yn. 
precedented the architects identified their 
interests—and their worries—with those of 
their industry. 

Worry 1: The industry was being asked 
by Government to carry the lion’s share of 
defense sacrifice for the whole country. 
Said Retiring President Ralph Walker, “No 
other industry has been subjected to such a 
riot of decrees, regulations and confusion. 
We are willing to do our share and more. 
but we do not like to carry the effort and 
the sacrifice alone.” Moreover. building 
industry recommendations were being ig- 
nored, Waiting not one minute, Walker 
secured approval the first day in open meet- 
ing of resolutions aimed to get “some clear 
pattern of economy” and some orderly pro- 
cedure out of Government agencies, 

Worry 2: Civil Defense. The Govern- 
ment was strongly censured for not releas- 
ing known information and data for the de- 
sign of shelters and other protective con- 
struction. And architects demanded that 
Congress stop passing the buck to cities and 
regions, make adequate Federal appropria- 
tions for such shelter. 

Worry 3: In target areas where no de- 
fense work was being scheduled, building 
was drying up under Government regula- 
tions; building and architectural offices 
were closing up. The architects asked that 
controls be so relaxed that at least a staff 
could be maintained for “economic health.” 

Worries 4, 5 and more: What was hap- 
pening in housing. The joint committee 
appointed by AIA and NAHB had done 
solid work during the past year. It brought 
in reports and resolutions condemning 
severely HHFA for distorted reporting of 
advice given by industry leaders at 


(Continued on page 32) 





Resting: Kenneth Wischmeyer, St. Louis, first wee 
president; Charles Matcham, Los Angeles, Sierra 


Nevada regional director. 
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Dean William W. Wurster of University of 

California’s School of Architecture gives illus- 

trated talk on work of Gold Medal Winner 

Maybeck. 
Morgan Yost (right), president of Chicago 
chapter and convention host, refuses a cigar, 


Retiring President Ralph Walker, New York City, audits 
offered by Temple Buell, Denver. 


a lecture on the architect’s place in the modern world. 


Chloethiel Smith, Tue Macazine or ButLpine representa- 
tive, holds court with Philip Will, Jr.. Chicago; Morris 
Ketchum, New York; Robert M. Little, Miami Beach. 


At the feet of three masters: Minnesota architecture students gather in Tut MAGAZINE OF 
Buitpinc’s suite for bull session with Richard Neutra (Arithtectural Editor Douglas Haskell). 
Ludwig Mies van der Rohe and Pietro Belluschi. 





Treasurer Maurice J. Sullivan, Houston, enjoys a smile 
with Edward L. Wilson, AlA’s Texas director, and neu 
AIA secretary Clair W. Ditchy. Detroit. 


Executive Secretary Edmund Purves: Samuel 
Homsey, Wilmington, Del.; Donald Beach Kirby, 
Son Francisco : Secretary W. Walter Hook, Char- 
lotte, N, C.; and Daniel Schu artzman, New York. 


John Highland, Jr., Buffalo, at ex- 
hibit of prize-winning designs in 


lobby of Edgewater Beach Hotel. 
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( Advertisement ) 


Steam Generators 
Pay for Selves and 


Save $10,000 in 
First Year 


Operating Costs Reduced 
Sixty-Six % With Lower 
Fuel Cost & Maintenance 


Many railroads have effected huge savings by re- 
placing old inefficient boilers with modern pack- 
aged automatic steam generators. Mr, O. T. 
Carroll, Chief Engineer of Peoria & Pekin Union 
Railway Co., Peoria, Ll, purchased for his com- 
pany two modern packaged steam generators; a 
75 h.p. for stand-by and a 150 h.p. “on-the-line”, 
and reports his savings as follows: 

“The operation of the two York-Shipley Steam- 
Pak Generators installed in our roundhouse to 
furnish ‘steam for heating the roundhouse and 
offices is beyond our expectations as to expense 
and efhciency. 

The savings effected in changing from the opera- 
tion of the old coal-fired boiler will pay for the 
cost of installation and the first year’s operation.” 





The total investment. for these two new genera- 
tors, firéd with low cost Bunker C heavy fuel oil, 
was approximately $35,000.00. Cost of fuel and 
maintenance annually was reduced to approxi- 
mately $8.000.00—a 66% reduction, based on the 
average operating cost of the old plant of $53,- 
000.00 per year. 


Maintenance cost old boiler.......... $53,000 
Cost of new equipment............... 35,000 
Operating cost new equipment........ 8,000 
Total cost first year.................. $43,000 
First year’s savings.................. $10,000 


Estimated 2nd year savings........... $45,000 


These modern Steam-Pak Generators, manufac- 
tured by York-Shipley, Inc., York, Pa., are show- 
ing similar savings in hundreds of installations 
all over the country. 
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Multiple installation at Monon 
Railroad, Indianapolis, saves 
$1,000.00 per month in fuel 
and labor. 


TEAM-AK 
texcaaron SAVE MONEY 


They're Built For Maximum Efficiencies 


In Operation... 


@ Engineering design recognized by 
top engineers and architects. 


@ Satisfactory operation in thou- 
sands of buildings all over the 
country. 





IRIS SHUTTER . 


Patent protected feature provides 
precision control of burner air, 
accurately synchronizing air-oil 
adjustment. 


@ Tremendous savings proven by 
hundreds of case histories. 


@ Distributors chosen for their en- 
gineering ability, trained to pro- 
vide the best engineering "know- 
how." 


These are four basic reasons why 
Steam-Pak should be No. | on your 
list of steam generators. 

See your nearest York-Power Distrib- 
utor or write York-Shipley for com- 
plete details. 





NEW FIRE CONTROL 


Swirling flame action speeds gas 
flow, increasing heat absorption 
and combustion efficiencies. 


Steam-Pak Generators — from 15 h.p. up, for low 
or high pressure steam or hot water, for light or 
heavy oil, combination gas and oil or straight gas. 


Steam Pat Vertical Rotery Convervion Conversion Water Winter Aw Tubelew 
Gereretors Boslers OF Burners Ol Burners Gar Burners Hesters Conditioners Boer Unite 
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It’s difficult to think of a slender match in the same class 
with a Block Buster, yet both can be equally destructive. 


When a plant, hotel, school or store is burned out by a 
carelessly thrown match, it is just as much a casualty as 
though it were bombed. Today such fires, at best, mean 
delayed replacement due to material shortages . . . at 
worst, a serious loss of life. Yet they can be prevented! 


Authorities agree that the way to control fire, to hold 
losses to a minimum, to protect lives, is an automatic 
sprinkler system. Grinnell Automatic Sprinkler Systems 
check fire at its source, wherever and whenever it strikes, 
with automatic certainty. 


SEE THAT GRINNELL SPRINKLER HEADS ARE ON GUARD 





In factories, as well as in schools, hospitals, theaters 
and hotels, there is a moral obligation upon architects and 
management to provide the utmost in protection of life 
and property. For your own sake, be sure the hotels, 
hospitals, the plants, and the schools for which you are 
responsible are protected with Grinnell automatic sprink- 
ler heads — your assurance of positive, automatic fire 
protection. 


Grinnell Company, Inc., Providence 1, Rhode Island. 
Branch offices in principal cities. 


GRINNELL 


FIRE PROTECTION SYSTEMS 
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HHF Administrator Foley’s recent confer- 
ence (see p. 25). 

FHA and VA also came in for admoni- 
tion. After a year of work together, archi- 
tects and builders had discovered that the 
greatest block to house quality lay in re- 
fusal of appraisers to recognize the cash 
value of superior design. Said committee 
member Albert Balch, the builder co-chair- 
man, “The difference between a good house 
depreciating 2% a year and a poor one de- 
preciating 4% means 100% difference in 
value to the owner. How wise to have spent 
a few per cent more before starting.” Yet 
appraisers for both FHA and VA are pre- 
pared to allow only something like $35 
per house for design—less than the cost 
of a bathtub, 

Going yet further in their aggressive cam- 
paign, the collaboration committee offered 
a resolution, passed by the convention, ask- 
ing that appraisals recognize the value of 
livability in “factors of privacy, flexi- 
bility, logical arrangement, durability, easy 
maintenance,” instead of recognizing only 
square feet and construction specifications. 

The effect of all this was to make it pos- 
sible for builders to avail themselves of 
architects’ skill instead of being actively 
penalized by FHA and VA for employing 
architects and improving quality. 

Said AIA vice president Kenneth Wisch- 
meyer, “In our builder collaboration we 
have at last put ourselves on the high road 
to better design for homes of Americans.” 
And many an architect questioned in the 
corridors put down the builder collabora- 
tion as one of the finest achievements of 
President Walker’s dynamic administration. 

Convention side shows: 
> Al Shaw’s jingles, at the Chicago Chap- 
ter’s skits which convulsed the cabaret din- 
ner crowd at the lush Edgewater Hotel. 
Sample: 

I’m as immoral as Wren and Bramante; 

How I long for flowing volutes. 

What would I pay for a renaissance bay 
Or for columns with bases and flutes, 
sung by an ITT student about to buy a 
“dirty postcard” showing these treasures. 
> The Producer’s Council talk by Charles 
Luckman, who pointed out that the archi- 
tect has a duty to keep owners advised 
promptly and progressively of cost changes. 

> The exhibition of new products. 

> The architects’ own exhibitions drew well- 
deserved merit awards in industrial and 
hospital classes: The Coca Cola plant at 
Houston by Stone & Pitts and the Clear- 
water County Memorial Hospital at Bag- 
ley, Minn., by Long & Thorshov. But the 
house jury, though confronted with more 
than one house already internationally 
famous, gave no merit award, 
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To its famed native son Ludwig Mies van der 
Rohe, Western Germany’s Institute of Tech- 
Karlsruhe 


month sent an honorary 


nology Fridericiana at last 


Jordon Joel Bernstein 
degree of Doctor of 
Engineering. The pres- 
entation was made in 
Chicago, Mies’ home- 
town since 1938, whose 
skyline he has dramati- 
cally changed in 13 
short years. Presenting 
the degree to his col- 
league at a dinner at- 
tended by friends of Mies’ from as far 
as New York and 
Tech’s quoted an 
accompanying message from Karlsruhe: 
“German academic youth will make your 
development its model. . . . (they) deeply 
regret that you can only be their master 
from afar.” 





California, Illinois 


Konrad Wachsmann 


Pietro Belluschi solved the problem of what 
to do with his big architectural practice in 
Portland, Ore., now that he is dean of 
MIT’s School of Architecture in Cambridge, 
Mass. He teamed up with far-flung Skid- 
more, Owings & Merrill to carry out such 
jobs as the Federal Reserve Bank of Port- 
land, Portland Telephone Exchange Build- 
ing. The hybrid firm was titled Belluschi & 
Skidmore, Owings & Merrill, Associated. 


“Good-looking, utilitarian 
machinery,” announced Industrial Designer 
Henry Dreyfuss, has spearheaded an “amaz- 
ing rise in the level of public good taste 
during the past two decades.” That “gadget- 


conscious mammal.” the American house- 


housekeeping 


wife, has acquired a “marked distaste for 
fringed lampshades and dropsical sofas,” 
Dreyfuss told a symposium at New York 
State University. He added: “There is 
more bad taste, in the form of ugly furni- 
ture and hideous decoration, to be found to- 
day in homes in the great artistic and 
cultural centers of Europe than in the homes 
of Pittsburgh and Detroit.” 


Aubrey M. Costa, president of Southern 
Trust & Mortgage Co. of Dallas, was nomi- 
nated as president of Mortgage Bankers As- 
sociation for 1951-52. Brown L. Whatley, 
president of Stockton, Whatley, Davin & Co. 
of Jacksonville, Fla., was nominated vice- 
president. Both selections are tantamount to 
election, to be held during the MBA con- 
vention Sept. 11-14 in San Francisco. 





Lecturing at Yale, New York Realtor William 
Zeckendorf, who assembled the site for the 
United Nations, took a lusty verbal swipe at 
conservative financiers for underwriting too 
many speculative buildings that “look ay. 
ful and last for a very short time.” Said 
Zeckendorf : “Look . . . at the trustees, They 
are interested in keeping themselves Some 
from criticism much more than in making 
great progress. And the paid executives, if 
they make mistakes, are fired not for lend. 
ing 95% instead of 24 on conventional 
buildings, but for lending 50% on uncon. 
ventional buildings.” 


Leonard G. Haeger, 44, who incurred the 
wrath of his boss, HHFA 
Research Chief Richard 
U. Ratcliff by serving 
as technical aide to THE 
MAGAZINE OF But. 
ING’S Round Table on 
Waste in Home Build- 
ing, quit HHFA to be. 
come housing materials 
expediter for the Na- 
tional Association of 


Home Builders. 





Harold Hauf, editor of Architectural Record 
since August 49, was yanked back to active 
duty May 1 as a Navy commander. His 
assignment: correlator of design and con- 
struction at Boston. 
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‘PRICES 40. 


+. fir drops in the Northwest 
but dealers think it’s temporary 


For the first time in months, lumber prices 
dipped in the Pacific Northwest, source 
of more than a quarter of the country’s 
building wood. In Portland, Ore., green 
2x4” fir dimension lumber was being 
quoted at $73 to $76 by wholesalers who 
were quoting a top of $83 only a fortnight 
before. Experts thought the price might 
slide another $5 before it touched bottom. 
Lumbermen blamed the dip on reduced 
demand, record production, bad weather in 
consuming areas, and a temporary surfeit 
of freight cars. 

Few thought the price break would last. 
Prices of top grade lumber remained un- 
changed, a big squeeze on freight cars 
loomed, and there would be a 40% short- 
age of ship bottoms for intercoastal trade. 
Among other building materials, prices 
were on a plateau. For this, BLS gave chief 
credit to the price freeze. 
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— , THE POWERS REGULATOR CO. 


Recording “ae 
Regulator 4 Self- Y Established 1891 + Offices in Over 50 Cities « See Your Phone Book 


Operating 
CHICAGO 14, ILLINOIS e 2720 Greenview Avenve 
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Here is the large size 
No. 45 Win-Dor Snugger, 
the automatic top-<loser 
that reaches out and 
pulls sash shut. 


2 Medium-sized Snugyer 
does the same job on 
light sash and is the 
choice of thousands of 
architects for cupboard 
and closet door closing 


D Small Snugger is now 

the nation-wide favorite 
among builders for the 
automatic closing of cab- 
inet doors. 
Snuggers have nation- 
wide distribution and are 
suggested for a standard 
specification item. 


g Win-Dor Extension Hinges . . . designed espe- 

cially for properly hanging outswung case- 
ments. They provide that necessary feature of 
space between the sash and the frame, when 
open, for cleaning the outside of the glass 
from the inside, 


ae He U)} uly 


After more than 
forty years, this fa- 

: mous name is still 
the specification 
standard... for one 
reason... Quality 
products. 


A Win-Dor 


Casement 
Window Opera- 
tors for out- 
swung wood 
casement sash 
have no equal. 
They make any 
wood casement 
window the most 
convenient and 
modern window 
there is. There 
is merit in the 
exclusive Win- 
Dor design and 
construction with 
bronze worm 
and bushing. 
There is long 
wear, and there 
is always user 
satisfaction. 
Shown at left is 
typical plan of 
Series 26 in- 
stallation. See 
Sweet's for com- 
plete details and 
other types. 


- 


THE CASEMENT HARDWARE COMPANY 


Dept. E, 406 North Wood Street, Chicago 22, Illinois 
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These are the creators and owners 
; a oe ” 
orial Drive (“Eastgate”), the prec 


ing apartment project in Camb 
(p. 114): 


of 100 Mem, 
edent. shatter 
mt dge, Mas; 


The venerable New England Mutua] Lif 
- ie 


Insurance Co. is the forward-lookin 


owner of the Eastgate build; 
ings, GEORGE 
WILLARD SMITH, president (1.) is the im 


aginative client whose travels jn Swede 
sold him on balconies, A. OSBORNE Wi. 
Anan (r.) is the architectural Consultan: 
for the insurance company. He discovered the 
opportunity to collaborate with the Massachuseti 
Institute of Technology, represented New Eny. 
land Mutual in design discussions, CHARLES 5, 
MARCH was management consultant for Nex 
England Mutual in the early stages, now tiie 
the project. 





The architectural design of 100 Memorial Drive 


a project conceived primarily to house MIT staf 
families, was, fittingly enough, the collaboratiy 
work of five of its professors of architecture 
Liaison between the quintet and the owners, eng: 
neers and contractors was effected by one of th 
five, WILLIAM HOSKINS BROWN, MIT faculty men 
ber since 1940. VERNON DE MARS jg the onl 
group member no longer with MIT. He is now 
teaching and practicing architecture at the Uni 
versity of California at Berkeley, ROBERT W000 
KENNEDY is a native Bostonian, a Harvard-trained 
architect, with MIT for five years, GARL KOGH 
another Harvard alumnus, has a busy diversified 
practise radiating from his office in suburban 
Boston. RALPH RAPSON jis a veteran competition 
winner (9 prizes), a private residential architect 
a store owner (he sells modern furniture) al 
assistant professor of architecture at MIT. 


MIT leased the land on which Eastgate 
is built, a magnificent site overlooking the 
Charles River. DR. JAMES R, KILLIAK di, 
MIT President since October, 1948, hi 
been close to the project from the begit 
ning. A prime mover in Eastgate’s devel: 
opment was MIT’s erstwhile Architectural 
Dean WILLIAM W. WURSTER, now filling the same 
post at the University of California at Berkeley. 


Engineering, architectural 
consultation and supervisi@ 
of construction Was by 
Thomas Worcester, [nt 
THOMAS WORCESTER, (|) 
president. WILLIAM Davies 
(c.). architect member 0 
Worcester’s firm during the project's develop 
ment, is now manager of the Boston office @ 
Kelly & Gruzen. Vice-President D. P. APPELL UW 
of the George A. Fuller Co. gave useful advice; 
Vice-President T. $. PAULSEN was in charge 
Eastgate construction. 
(Continued on page 42) 
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for high-quality lighting 


“GUTH SEELUX 


for silver bowl lamps 











@ 3 ring, open-bottom, 
@ finest indirect lighting 





@ lifetime beavty, efficiency | 
ance | 


ractically no mainten 
ray of functional simplicity and beauty 











@ an outstanding example 













107% 


HEATPROOF ALZAK** FINISH 
is not discolored or offected by lomp 


heat. 


DUSTLESS OPEN BOTTOM 


minimizes cleaning — dirt falls through. 


SILVERBOWL LAMP 

provides built-in reflector. Peak effici 
ency is automatically restored; when 
lamp is reploced, you hove a new 


reflector. 





IGHTING 


THE EDWIN F. GUTH COMPANY / ST.LOUIS 3, MISSOURI 


deadieuitien Lightirg frwce Igo27 






Send for our Bulletin 864-K 
with full details on the SEELUX, 
SEELUX Plus and other fine 
GUTH Incandescent Indirects. 
*® ond Patents Pending 


**® and Patented, Aluminum Co. of 


America 
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THESE HOMES HAVE 
AN IMPORTANT SALES FEATURE! 















Builder L. C. Binford and 
Architect John Dukehart 
used Dura-Seal in this 
274 apartment project in 
Portland, Oregon. 











Frank J. Schantz, New York 
builder, used Dura-seal 
in his 100 home project. 


Fair Elms Homes, Inc., 

"pene ee builders, 
used Dura-seal in all the 
windows of their 700 
home project. 


Here's a favorite visual 
sales feature with thousands of builders and 
architects throughout the country . . . Dura-seal Combination 
Metal Weatherstrip and Sash Balance! Duta-seal provides complete 
weather protection that saves fuel and prevents the infiltration of 
dust, dirt and soot. It assures smooth, easy window operation and 
window beauty. It eliminates paint-stuck windows, old-style pulleys, 
cords, weights and box frames. And with Dura-seal, plank frames are 
used, thereby permitting the use of narrow mullions and trim. 

All this ... in one unit... at a Cost no more than weatherstripping 
combined with any other type of sash balances! 


Look Into This 
All-In-One Unit! 





Manufactured by Zegers, Incorporated 
8092 South Chicago Ave., Chicago 17, Ill. 
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Washington Builder &. NATHAN SHAPIR 
was born in the nation’s . 
his A.B. in 1938 from (¢ 


University, include 


capital, received 
eorge Washington 
d architecture in his 
Before World War I le 


worked for his brother, 


curriculum. 








an apartment 
house contractor, and after a Wartime 


in the Navy, he became a merchant builder j : 
- : , In 
1947, switching from conventional design 
‘ 0 
Architect CHARLES M. GOODMAN’s outstandin 
t 


brand of modern for the duplexes he is now build. 
ing (p. 133). 

J. HERSCHEL FISHER is an architect wi 
a master’s degree and honors from MIT 
(1938). A Navy veteran, he returned ty 
civilian life and a partnership in Dallas, 
Tex., with John P. Wiltshire in 1946, They 
design schools, hospitals and homes al 





most exclusively. The trim duplexes op 
p. 134 are Fisher’s own baby, include some buik 


for his own account. 


HANS and FLORENCE KNOLL are the tal 
ented young husband and wife team a 
the helm of Knoll Associates. the ten vear 
old firm now grown to include four furni- 
( producing only modern 


ture factories 


design). five showrooms, and an eight 





man Planning Unit. Founder Hans 6. 
Knoll (of an old European furniture family) js 
president, production head and coordinator, His 
pert wife, Florence, is company vice-president and 
designer, with an architectural degree from the 
Armour Institute of Technology. She has worked 
for such renowned modernists as Gropius, Breuer, 


Bennet, Carr and Loewy. The handsome New 


York offices and showcase for Knoll (p. 138) are 
a product of the Planning Unit, headed by Mr 


Knoll herself. 





uid 2 ; og 

For 2% years, Architects WILLIAM W. CAUDILL 
(36), JOHN M. ROWLETT (36), WALLIE E. SCOTT 
(30), and WILLIAM M. PENA (32), have been part 
ners in a successful practise in College Station, 
Texas. Their Caudill, Rowlett, 
Scott & Associates, has won national recognitia 
from the AIA, the AASA and leading publication 
for its first-rate contemporary schools. Caudill 
studied architecture at Oklahoma A & M and 
MIT, taught it at Texas A & M, has been a school 
specialist since 1937. He is research architect a 
Texas Engineering Experiment Station where 
scale models of classrooms formed the basis for 
the school design devised by his firm and pub 
lished this month (p. 170). Rowlett has degrees 
both in architecture and education, is an alumal® 
and professor of architecture at Texas A & Mand 
the University of Texas. He and Caudill first be 
came associated in 1946, Scott and Pena ho 
architectural degrees from Texas A & M. 


organization, 
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he letter on the opposite page, written 
by Mr. Doherty, one of the East’s out- 
sanding developers, and President of the 
Westover Construction Corp., “tells all” 
about the benefits of Mengel Closet-Walls. 
The drawings and following data show 
specifically where and how these benefits 
were obtained. 


This three-bedroom apartment is typical of 
the 750 new low-rent units at the Westover 
Field Air Base in Chicopee, Massachusetts. 


ee 


factory-built Mengel Wood Wall Closets are 
complete units, shipped KD in a ready-to- 
ssemble package. Nothing extra to buy. 
hstallation is a matter of minutes. Each unit 
vill provide a beautiful sliding-door closet for 
me room, a finished wall in the room on the 
ther side, Mengel Closets are ideal for small 
or large, for all construction which 
‘equires “clothes closets"! 


Mail the coupon for specification and instal- 
lation Sheets and our complete AIA catalog. 
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PROVIDE Bigger, Better Closets! 
ELIMINATE Many Interior Walls! 

GIVE the Sales Appeal of Sliding Doors! 
SAVE Time and Money! 


= | 
om 


LOSET WALLS REPLACE 


ZBmutes 
OF CONVENTIONAL WALLS 
for Westover Construction Corp. 


Its five Mengel Wall Closets (in red) replacefy 
21 feet of conventional walls — provide eagy 
bedroom with a six-foot sliding-door cl@get 
—give the living room and bathroong €ach 

a three-foot sliding-door a. Sr 
lower costs for the builder... er closets 
for the “customer”! P 


The whole project wiliMuse 3878 Mengel 
Wall Closets, replaéing more than 15,750 
lineal feet (aeatly 3 miles) of conventional 


\\ 


——— ya 


Cabinet Division 

Dept. MB-5 

The Mengel Company 

1122 Dumesnil St., Louisville 1, Ky. 


Gentlemen: Please send me complete information 
about Mengel Wall Closets. 


Name 
Firm 


Street 


City State 
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Pittsburgh INTERLOCK Plastic Wall Tile, accepted by 
the Dept. of Commerce, Bureau of Standards, meets 


all architects’ requirements. Made of Styron in 22 
modern decorators’ colors, this new, lightweight tile 
has been specified by prominent interior designers for 
ships, hotels, institutions and public buildings as well 


as for private home developments. 





Pittsburgh INTERLOGK 
Plastic Wall Tile...the best 


decision you ever made / 








Economical to install, Pittsburgh INTERLOCK Plastic 
Wall Tile is also economical to maintain. Will never 
chip, crack, peel or craze! No moisture absorption! 
Vermin-proof! Cuts painting costs! Management points 
with pride to INTERLOCK’S gleaming cleanliness. 
No dirty grout lines. And so easy to clean! Just a 
damp cloth keeps it sparkling! 


> as 


VU. $. Por. No, 2323417 
Other Patents Pending 


<2 Se eee 
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PATENTED 
INTERLOCKING 
DN reasric rus 
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The patented 
INTERLOCK Plastic Wall Tile is acclaimed by contrac- 


tors and builders all over the country because it 


interlocking feature of Pittsburgh 


permits quicker, easier installation and foolproof 


self-alignment! Saves time and labor! Requires no 


grouting! Eliminates mastic clean-up problems! Once 
applied, INTERLOCK locks on for the life of the wall! 











Homes are bought and sold every day because of the 
arresting beauty of their bathrooms and kitchens! 
Pittsburgh INTERLOCK Plastic Wall Tile with the new- 
est Bevel Edge gives wall surfaces more color and 
more lustrous richness than ever! INTERLOCK has 
been laboratory tested and is the proud recipient of 


the Good Housekeeping Guaranty Seal! 


Your next wall problem will be solved with 

















LETTERS —waste in uiping 





WASTE IN BUILDING 


Sirs: 


. +. The Round Table report on eliminat; 
waste in the home building industry (Feb ‘1 
... has been studied by the NPA Building u | 
rials Division and is now in the hands of \, 


Howard Coonley, in his capacity as chairman « 
. ‘ an 


the newly formed Conservation Coordinati 
» ating 


of al] 


Committee, which includes representatives 
the important Government agencies 
Mr. Coonley has indicate 
a as atec P 
‘ 1 to me that the ree. 
ommendations make a fine contribution to P 
, , . , ‘On. 
servation in the building industry and that he will 
take them up with his Committee immediately 
W. H. Harrison. Administrato; 


Defense Production Administration 
Washington, D. C, 


Sirs: 
ms ‘ i 
... The Round Table program on waste in cop, 
mercial and industrial building (Mar. °51) seem 


to contain much useful material. 


CHARLES E. Witson 
Director of Defense Mobilization 
Washington. D.C. 


Sirs: 

Any efforts to eliminate waste in building 
has the hearty approval of all Mortgage Banker 
and .-.. the general principles as stated in you 


report certainly have our support and encourage. 


ment. 
Mitton T. MacDonatp, President 
Mortgage Bankers Assoc, of America 
Chicago. Il. 

Sirs: 


As lumber dealers, may we thank you for your 
program for reducing the cost of home building 
The ways in which you are attacking this enor- 
mous problem are practical and concrete. Pleas 
be assured of the enthusiastic and vigorous sup 
port of retail lumber dealers in working out this 


program to the ultimate advantage of all home 


builders. 
Divo W. Jounson, President 
Wm. H. Deyo & Co.. Ine. 
e Ellenville, N. Y. 
Sirs: 


We discussed your excellent Round Table a 
ticle at great length at NAHB’s recent Executive 
Committee meeting in Washington and are send: 
ing a copy of this article to all of the members 
all over the country... . 

Keep up the good work and thanks for the help 
that we get from your fine magazine. , 

Ricnarp Hart Brown, Presider 
Birmingham Assoc. of Home Builders 
Birmingham 3, Ala. 


Sirs: 
The article has caused a great deal of interest 


in our area... . 


be highly o™ 


(Continued on page 50) 


Your organization should 
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For any water works, large or small, 
higher operating efficiency depends in 
part on your electrical manufacturer. 

He should provide every type of elec- 
trical equipment . . . give you a Co- 
ordinated engineering application .. . 
based on practical experience in water 
works electrification. 

These elements add up to unit respon- 
sibility and mean reduced operating costs 
for your plant. You get them all from 
Westinghouse: 

Westinghouse makes a complete line 
of electrical equipment for water works. 
This includes “‘Unitized’’ metal-clad 
switchgear; packaged power centers, 
power transformers and unit sub- 
stations; control and control centers; 
motors and gearmotors, as well as 


This control center on the third floor of the 
Chemical Building groups into one unit all the 
combination linestarters and motor control for 
fan motors, agitator drives and other auxiliary 
equipment in this plant area. 
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ASSURES WATER WORKS EFFICIENCY 


other electrical apparatus and supplies. 

Westinghouse Consulting and Appli- 
cation Engineers are available to work 
with you. They will help you select and 
apply the right equipment to give you a 
co-ordinated, efficient electrical system. 

Westinghouse brings you a_ back- 
ground of long experience in applying 
electrical equipment to water works. The 
Chicago South District Filtration Plant, 
shown here, is but one more in a large 
list of outstanding installations where 
Westinghouse unit responsibility has 
been proved on the job. 

For help on your water works electri- 
fication problems, call your nearest 
Westinghouse District Office, or write to 
Westinghouse Electric Corporation, 
P. O. Box 868, Pittsburgh 30, Pa, J-94818 





These two 300-kva, 3-phase, 60-cycle, 2300 
120-208-volt, liquid-filled distribution trans- 
formers are located in the west pump room 
and supply power for the building lights and 
equipment in the Filtration Plant. 
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Build 


Quicker 
QUONSETS 


IDEAL FOR FACTORIES, WAREHOUSES MACHINE SHOPS OR STORAGE BUILDINGS 


For additions to your present 
plant—or for new plants— 
Quonsets mean fast com- 
pletion, economy of materials, 
adaptability to any use. Also, 
should plants need more ex- 
pansion later, you can add 
Quonset to Quonset, according 
to the need. 


STRAN-STEEL AND QUONSET REG U & PAT OFF. 


Made of N-A-X HIGH-TENSILE 
steel, Quonsets provide non- 
combustible construction and 
permanence far surpassing less 
modern buildings. They require 
little upkeep—are easily main- 
tained. Let Quonsets serve you 
now. Write us today. 


GREAT LAKES STEEL CORPORATION 


Stran-Steel Division, Ecorse, Detroit 29, Mich. 


Expanding Again . . . with Quonsets! 
Successful experience with this large 
Quonset plant at Delaware, Ohio, has 
prompted Ranco, Inc., manufacturers 
of thermostatic controls, to build a 
new Quonset plant at Plain City, Ohio. 
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Expansion Completed in 32 
Days! Quonset 40 by 240 feet 
increased facilities quickly for 
General Gas Corporation 
Baton Rouge, La. 












































LETTERS —wasTe In BuiLong 


mended for taking the initiative to assure 
maintenance of a sound economy in the nasi 
during the years ahead by lowering the Ames 
standard of wastefulness and ; 


increasing 
American standard of productivity and ¢ 
preventing a lowering of the American stang 
of living. 

Freperick C. Kracke 

Exec. V. P. 

General Contractors Associgs 


of Contra Costa County, Ine. 
Walnut Creek, Cali}. 
Sirs: 
. We offer our wholehearted support of 
program. It is urgent that your program 


. 
eCe! 


ab 
. | 


4 


the widest possible publicity and endorsement 

the local level in order that a general movem 

to amend building codes may be initiated, 
Needless to say, approval by the FHA will 


= 
i 
exert a substantial pressure toward the modi 






tion of local codes. 
. B. Foor, Treasurer 







Coiuail Engineering om 
Canton. Mass. 


Sirs: 
If you can get minimum standards, fi 
the proposed new National Plumbing Code, 












proved nationally by respective headquarters, 
at the local level should be able to force ace 
ance in our own communities. I shall be hag 
to cooperate. ... 

The best of luck in your worthy campaign! 7 
Epwin M. Eaton, President 4 
Fresno Guarantee Building-Loan Asso 
Fresno, Calif. 


Sirs: 
The report is splendid work and should 
have most worthy results, We thoroughly agree 


with the conclusions reached. 





Samue. E. Homsey, Architect 


Wilmington. Del. 
Sirs: 


. It was so sensible and interesting that® 
found myself enrapt until | had read and weighe® 





every word. 
It sure is heartening to know that the b 






for this mess cannot be placed on the ones 
know. There is hardly any point or detail 
which I differ from them. It gave me a lift 






I was about to give up in despair. 
Lecanp S. Mit 
Albion, Ind. 


Sirs: 

An excellent, well-appreciated article .# 
The thoroughness of preparation that went! 
that article is one of the main reasons I am 





staunch subscriber to the magazine. 
HERMAN LEICHTUNG 
W endeley Commerce C 
New York, N. Y. 


(Continued on page 52) 
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These Glazing Jobs Could Have Been Tough... 


DOME SKYLIGHT AND PASSAGEWAY COVER 
at The Johnson's Wax Administration 
and Research Center 


Lorge transparent sheets of PLEXIGLAS are used to 
glaze a giant dome skylight and long passageway at 
the new Administration and Reseorch Center designed 
by famed architect Frank Lloyd Wright for S. C. Johnson 
& Son, Inc., in Racine, Wisconsin. The extremely durable, 
light weight, acrylic plastic panels are formed into curved 
sections to cover circular and horizontal runs of glass 
tubes that give a highly effective decorative appearance 
to the installations. PLEXIGLAS fabrication and instal- 
lation: Universal Plastics, Inc., Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 


PLEXIGLAS Made Them Easy 


Look again at the large dome and long passageway — 
and discover some interesting glazing problems. 
Curved, one-piece sections are required—up to 5’ x 
10’ in size! Design calls for three-dimensional curva- 
tures in the 25-foot-diameter dome, and 24’’-radius 
half cylinders for the 60-foot passageway cover. 
Finally, there’s the problem of safe shipment and 


erection of the transparent panels. 


PLexicLas acrylic plastic simplified the job. Large 
thick sheets—half-inch thickness for these installa- 
tions—can be formed without difficulty to almost any 


shape. Toughness and resilience permit safe shipment 


A steadily increasing percentage of PLEXIGLAS production, now at record 
levels, is required for the defense mobilization program. The supply 
available for civilian applications is limited. 


Piexictas is a trade-mark, Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. and in principal foreign countries. 


Canadian Distributor: Crystal Glass & Plastics, Ltd., 54 Duke Street, Toronto, 
Ontario, Canada. 


of formed sections, and insure against breakage in 
service. And because PLEXIGLAS weighs less than half 
as much as glass, panels can be erected easily, safely, 


with far less support. 


Other advantages of PLexictas? Optical clarity or 
light-diffusing translucence, lasting beauty, resistance 
to sun and weather. In imaginative, modern construc- 
tion of all kinds—in storefronts, building facades, 
glazing, signs and lighting—this sparkling acrylic 
plastic plays an ever-greater part. We'll be glad to 


send you full details without obligation. 


CHEMICALS i FOR INDUSTRY 


ROHM ¢& HAAS 
COMPANY 
WASHINGTON SQUARE, PHILADELPHIA 5, PA. 


Representatives in principal foreign countries 
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Partitions 
by the 
Mills Company, 
" Manvfacturers 
of Movable 
Metal Partitions, 
Cleveland 10, 

Ohio. 
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| NAVY USES 4 MILES “OF a 
} STREAMLINED WITH * * ¢ * 


SOSS 


IN \VISIBLE 
NGES 


© The above example is typical of many similar installations, 
using SOSS INVISIBLE HINGES, in the United States Naval 
Ordnance Laboratory at White Oak, Maryland... one of 
the most modern and best equipped research and development 
laboratories in the world. Over 4 miles of Mills movable 
metal partitions, streamlined with SOSS INVISIBLE HINGES, 
were used in this project. 


























You, too, will find “the hinge that hides itself’ ideal for use 
in every type of MODERN building. The SOSS HINGE is 
the only hinge that eliminates un- 
sightly, protruding hinge butts. Fur- 
thermore, it is the ONLY hinge that 
helps architects meet the exacting de- 
mands of modern design for smooth, 








flush, streamlined surfaces. For 
FREE Blue Print Catalogue, that gives 
complete architectural information 
on the SOSS HINGE, write to: 
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SOSS MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
21779 HOOVER ROAD 
DETROIT 13, MICHIGAN 





A.12A. File No. 27-B-13 
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LETTERS —waste IN BUILDING 


a 


Sirs: 

. I believe that each of the Senators ai 
inti ntatives should receive a COPY of this 
Round Table report and L have sent MY copy to 
Senator Robert A. Taft and would like to send 


a copy to the Ohio Representative 


Bricker. ... 


and to Senator 


L. G. Bua 
Toledo. Ohio 
@ Single reprints of the Round Table reports ar 
2 r 
available free; additional copies at 5 cents each post 
d ysl 

paid-—En, 


Waste and FHA 
Sirs: 

You have my enthusiastic support in your pro- 
gram against waste in house building. 

For some time now FHA has designed better 
than 95% of the homes built in this area. Archi. 
tects and designers are getting only 3% or 4% 
of the work. The commercial areas of our cities 
here in the Rocky Mountain west are designed 
in effect by tin shops and neon sign com 
panies. .. 

Since the FHA office has been so successful in 
sprinkling their colonial future slum areas across 
the nation (and they are getting slightly frayed 
at the shutters), let us do all we can to make 
it necessary that the only house that can be built 
is a good, honest, up-to-date house. 

If FHA, the city codes. tin shops, the neon 
sign companies, newspapers and building maga- 
zines are guiding the hand that holds the pencil 
on the tracing paper . . . thank God for Te 
MAGAZINE OF BUILDING. 

Ricuarp K. Haren, Designer-Builder 
Provo. Utah 


Sirs: 

. FHA minima should be brought under fire. 
With their relaxation to accept construction 
methods discussed in your Round Table Report. 
we'd all benefit—the home builder most. 

Local building codes. union rules. financing 
none offers headaches in the small towns and 
rural areas. FHA offers the only obstruction to 
a reasonably priced home. .. . 

Irvin M. PatTerson 
The Long-Bell Lumber Co. 
Fairview, Okla. 


Sirs: 

FHA is entirely unrealistic . . . In meeting FHA 
minimum requirements the money has to go into 
nonfunctional features. 

Item: 8” reinforced concrete basement wall 
(with cement at $2.75 per sack! ). 

Item: Providing the equivalent of 4% of the 
floor area in “natural” ventilation, e.g. “mst 
lated” louvers integral with fixed double-glazed 
sash! (In this locality where wind and cold are 
serious design problems, double hung windows 
just aren't used any more.) 

What is needed is more willingness on the part 
of FHA to permit design to meet the facts of 0 


(Continued on page 56) 
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URTAIN wall construction that takes full advan- 
tage of the benefits of U-S-S Stainless Steel is worth 
careful consideration in your future planning. 

These sketches suggest how attractive, functional de- 
signs may be achieved by utilizing flat, fluted or corru- 
gated Stainless Steel surfaces, or by alternating Stainless 
sections with pilasters of Porcelain-enameled Steel. 

In addition to its truly modern appearance, curtain 
wall construction of Stainless Steel offers important sav- 
ings in weight, savings in space, and savings in mainte- 


AMERICAN STEEL & WIRE COMPANY, CLEVELAND - 





ATypical section of c building utilizing 
Stainless Steel curtain wall construction. 
“Exploded” portion shows how Stainless 
spandrel and Stainless window section go 
into the structural steel framework as a 


a unit. 
wit } Another view of a similar window sec- 


STEEL | tion that makes use of Stainless Steel solar 


shades to control sunlight and heat. Foe 























nance costs that no other material can equal. 
° ° ° 

From time to time, we’ll show you ideas in Stainless 
curtain wall construction. Add them to your planning 
file and write for our booklet, “Steel Exteriors for Multi- 
story Buildings.”’ It answers many questions concerning 
tomorrow’s method of multi-story construction. Send 
your request to United States Steel Corporation Sub- 
sidiaries, Room 4255, 525 William Penn Place, Pitts- 
burgh 30, Pa. 


COLUMBIA STEEL COMPANY, SAN FRANCISCO 


NATIONAL TUBE COMPANY, PITTSBURGH - TENNESSEE COAL, IRON & RAILROAD COMPANY, BIRMINGHAM ~- UNITED STATES STEEL COMPANY, PITTSBURGH 
UNITED STATES STEEL SUPPLY COMPANY, WAREHOUSE DISTRIBUTORS, COAST-TO-COAST ~- UNITED STATES STEEL EXPORT COMPANY, NEW YORK 
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SHEETS - STRIP - PLATES - BARS 
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U-S°S STAINLESS STEEL 


BULLETS - PIPE - TUBES - WIRE - SPECIAL SECTIONS 
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«+» PLANTS 








Capacities and 
Types for Every Job 





Blower Type 151 — Four 
sizes: 60,000 to 150,000 Btu 
input; all welded, horizontal 
design; AGA and UL ap- 
proved. Shipped assembled 
ond pre-wired. 


Floor Type UH — nine sizes: 
from 180,000 to 540,000 
Btu input in 45,000 incre- 
ments; AGA approved. Easy 
to assemble and install. 





FOR ECONOMICAL HEAT 
IN PLANT EXPANSION, 
OR NEW BUILDINGS 


GAS-FIRED UNIT 





\) Anniversary 


Type 150 Suspended Unit 
Heater — propeller fan 
type; 60,000 to 150,000 
Btu capacities; shipped 
assembled and pre-wired. 
AGA and UL approved. 


HEATERS 


— save costs in many ways 


For an independent heat source when plant expansion 
exceeds steam capacity, or for a compact, efficient 
heating system in mew construction where time and 
costs are vital factors — the Mueller Climatrol unit 
heater line supplies the perfect answer! 
Here are a few of the many savings they offer: 
¥ Installation Cost is Low — shipped pre-wired, completely 
assembled . . . just hang, connect to gas and power lines 
and vent. No special chimney needed. 
¥ Operating Cost is Low — efficient horizontal design assures 
maximum heat extraction, minimum fuel costs. 
¥ Maintenance is Easy — can be completely cleaned and 
serviced from below without lowering the unit. 
When you think of space-heating think of Mueller 
Climatrol. Capacities to fit any job you have. Write for 
complete information ...L. ]. Mueller Furnace Co., 


2020F W. Oklahoma Avenue, Milwaukee 15, Wis. 


8-56 


ueller Climatrol 
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LETTERS —waste In Buitoing 
“ <. i 


m.p.h, winds at 20° below zero and | 
‘ €Ss Stubbor 
n 


insistence upon 8” reinforced concrete 


base 
S€Ment 
walls. . 
We have applauded your program from th 
° . ° re 
beginning. It is the best news in the construct; 
. ° SUTUCTion 
business in 40 years. 


E. L. GRAvegs 


Seward. Alaska 


Labor and waste 
Sirs: 

. I agree with everything set forth in mt 
article on waste and hope for the day when » 
can see some uniformity in various city and stajp 
regulations and some correction of the utter ip. 
consistency prevailing in some FHA require 
ments. | also feel that if housing structures wee 
designed with some consideration for econom 
we could do a better job faster and probabh 
more appealing. 

As new building materials are developed, i 
seems that labor unions band together to ofw 
the savings brought about by a better produg 
which can be installed in less time. Some of oy 
carpenter labor unions here forbid a carpenter 
using a factory-made miter box. They must fash 
ion one of wood on the job—none of this taking 
a miter box from one job to the other. 

While I have always felt that our houses ar 
over-strength and economies could be effected 
without sacrifice of strength, utility and archi. 
tectural appeal, | am wondering what effect this 
revision of our building codes would have on the 
unscrupulous contractor that adheres to the bar 
minimum and comes up with a questionable 
structure. How are we to prevent such an oper 
tor from taking still further advantage of more 
liberal building codes from really fleecing the 
public? Maybe here we can work on the admoni- 
tion or principle of “the greatest good for the 
greater number” and let those borderline cases 
take care of themselves. 

Henry S. Parks 
Salt Lake City, Ut 


Sirs: 

Your efforts to reduce building costs are ver 
commendable. . . . 

My experience over a period of 40 years ind 
cates that the primary factor in the high cost . 
building is labor, both direct in construction ant 
indirect in all the materials used. These lab 
costs may be resolved into three phases, cost P@ 
man-hour. man-hours worked (actually) a 
work done per hour, These aspects of productiot 
costs apply not only to construction but to ev 
article of material used in building. ; 

As an example, in 1915 I was connected will 
a building operation in which the brick cost sit 
per M. the bricklavers worked 10 hours per dat. 
took pride in their workmanship, made $9 pet 
day and laid from 2,500 to 2.800 per day. Thee 
wages enabled them to live on just as high # 
plane, relatively, as such workmen enjoy todas 
and they were happier than workers of toda 
(Continued on page 60) 
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GOOD BRICKWORK = GOOD DESIGN + GOOD WORKMANSHIP + GOOD MATERIALS 





The face brick should be backplastered. 





! 


If the back-up units are laid first, the front 
of the back-up units should be plastered. 





Backplastering should not be attempted 
over protruding mortar joints. 





Smrete roms 


LOUISVILLE CEMENT COMPA 


NY, 


ee a aeons 
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PARGING 





R 
HELPS ASSURE 
DRY WALLS 


WE SUGGEST THAT— 


The face brick should be backplastered 
with not less than % of an inch of mortar 
before the back-up units are laid. 


Or, if the back-up units ore laid first, the 
. front of the back-up units should be 
plastered with not less than Ys of an inch 
of mortar before the face brick ore laid. 





eavy rains don’t make brick walls leak — 
I i they merely reveal the fact that the walls 
contain voids or passages through whieh the 


water may penetrate. 


Dry brick walls are primarily the result of good 
design and good workmanship. Good materials 
are important, but still secondary. The more 
plastic the mortar used, the easier it is for the 


bricklayer to deliver good workmanship. 


The photos at the left show some points of 


good workmanship. 


Brixment mortar has greater plasticity, higher 


water-retaining capacity and better bonding 


quality. Because of this combination of ad- 
vantages, architects, contractors and dealers all 
over America have for thirty years made Brix- 
ment the largest-selling mortar material on the 


market. Why not try it yourself? 
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WRIGHT RUBBER TILE 


amor 





CITI, 





‘“ 
‘ 


GOVERNMENT SPECIFICATIONS 
f 





There is a big difference in rubber tile. Some makes last 
much longer than others. Some resist damage and chemicals 


better. Some tiles fade and some do not. Some are much 


easier to maintain than others. 

But you can’t always see these differences by looking. 
That is why the U. S. Government set up specifications for 
rubber tile used in government installations. 

It is important to know that Wright Rubber Tile has 
always equalled or exceeded government specifications in 
every way. 

The only way you can be sure of getting a good installation 
of rubber tile is to use specifications. You can find good, 
safe specifications in the Wright Architects’ Bulletin, section 
13H/Wr of Sweet’s 1951 Architectural File. 


sure of a good flooring installation. 


Use them to be 


WRIGHT MANUFACTURING 
5204 Post Oak Road © 


CO. 


Houston, Texas 


AP RIGHT RUBBER TILE 








2779 


* WRIGHTEX — Soft Rubber Tile 
* WRIGHTFLOR — Hard Surface Rubber Tile 
* WRIGHT-ON-TOP Compression Cove Base 


FLOORS OF DISTINCTION 


60 
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The standard wage at that time was $5 but the 
~ , 


brick laying was done under a voluntary agree 
ment on a basis of per thousand laid, 

I think the attitude of most labor at pr 
is to work as little as possible. as short cal 
as possible and get as much Pay as possible. me 
is not due to the workers themselves but Re 
long indoctrination by their leaders. 

Formerly workers took pride in being able ty 
do more and better work than less skilled mep, 
Today the most capable seem to be held down 
to the production level of the least skilled, 

In those days we considered that the Cost of a 
house was 40° labor and 60% material, Today 
it has been estimated that direct and indired 
labor amounts to over 80% of building costs 
and that in spite of a much higher mechanization 
of building tools. 

Reduction of building costs depends more on 
labor than any other factor. 

D. R. SHearer 
Johnson City, Tenn, 


Springy floors 
Sirs: 


[ disagree with the proposal to design forg 
minimum floor load of 10 Ibs. and that the rock 
ing of his home doesn’t bother a man when he 
walks across the floor. I never was a good sailor 
and we also like to dance. ... 

Ratew M. Leaxe 
Ashland. Va. 


Toward suburban slums 
Sirs: 

I am astounded and discouraged that anyone 
supposedly sincerely interested in the field d 
building could seriously advocate such drastic 
lowering of construction and design standards 
Such lowering will not produce better houses 
If the present construction standards of specule 
tive house builders are going to produce the 
suburban slum districts of a decade hence, # 
| believe they will, standards such as you pie 
pose will create them immediately. I accuse THE 
MAGAZINE oF BuILpING of the grossest insincerity 
to the building profession. 

Among the statements to which I take specific 
exception are the following: 

1) “You can get very adequate thermal com 
fort with the so-called space heater.” 1 don't 
believe it. 

2) “Sheathing is practically useless.” In this 
climate you'd be damned glad of it. 

3) “Unrealistic standards as a 40 Ib. live loa 
on floors, a 20 to 30 lb. wind load, and 4 30 Bb 
snow load. oo. The possessions which we have 

_ indicate that the design load for that phase 
is actually somewhere in the neighborhood of 5 
Ibs. per sq. a 

I know of a new house near here, presumably 
designed to the code limit of 30 Ibs., in which the 
kitchen partially cantilevers beyond the basemen 
wall. When the refrigerator was installed 
the cupboards filled, the cantilever sagged. 


(Continued on page 64) 
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The Proble m @ 250-foot Gow soil bor- 


ings, accurately spotted five to ten miles offshore in the 
deep waters of Lake Maracaibo, Venezuela. The Project: 
pile foundations for future oil-well derricks. Special Haz- 
ard: 70-mile-an-hour “chubascos,” violent squalls that 
would wreck temporary platforms. 


The Solution ° Raymond engineers 


designed a triangular floating platform of 22” steel pipe, 
welded and watertight. The three corner members were 
left open for 120-foot-long anchor spuds. Assembled on 
shore from steelwork fabricated in New York, the 60-ton 
float was skidded onto two barges and towed 32 miles to 
the first boring location where floating derricks launched 
it. Spuds and deck equipment were placed later, includ- 
ing winch-controlled anchors at each corner to help in 
spotting the float and holding it steady during boring 
operations. 


The Moral: When the problem is tough, 


the answer must still be right. That’s when it pays to have 
a resourceful, experienced organization on the job... 
like Raymond! 
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Hospital and laboratory construction 


A aids to 
timely electrical specifications 
for essential constructio 


Today, with the emphasis on essential 
construction, it's vitally important for you 
to keep informed of changes in availability 
of electrical materials. 

That’s why you'll find it helpful to con- 
sult with Graybar while your job is still on 
the boards. 

Though shortages are bound to occur, 
Graybar can assist you with accurate pro- 
curement information on electrical sup- 
plies for defense plants, schools, hospitals, 
and government buildings. 


Take advantage of these 4 important 
Graybar aids to efficient job planning— 
they’re services that can help you write 
“specs” that will avoid construction-site 
delays. The Graybar office near you will 
be glad to furnish whatever information 
you or your electrical contractor requires. 


id electrical delays — 


0 
y plan aneadl. 


GRAYBAR ELECTRIC COMPANY, INC. 
Executive Offices: Graybar Building, New York 17 











National, state, and local government building 


a eae 


1 A nation-wide warehouse system that 
often anticipates and forestalls local short- 
ages before they become critical. 

2 The services of experienced Graybar 
Construction Specialists to assist you in 
solving out-of-the-ordinary problems... 
to help you select alternate methods and 
obtainable materials. 

3 Complete catalog service on the more 
than 100,000 electrical items that 
Graybar distributes. Information from 
Graybar’s own catalogs—plus those of over 
200 leading electrical manufacturers—is 
immediately available to help you write 
job “specs”. 

4 Quotation service and delivery informa- 
tion available to you or your electrical 
contractor through your local Graybar 


Representative. 159-135 
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100 PRINCIPAL CITIES 
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The water in a bathtub filled deep weigh 
ghs 


625 Ibs. That is 50 Ibs. a sq. ft. over the area o 
0 


| the tub, and does not include the weight of the 
| tub or the bather. 


We have been blessed with a fair amount of 
snow here this winter, and we could show this 
panel of distinguished experts several roofs al 
designed for 30 lbs., which have collapsed, Snon 
may be light, but ice is almost as heavy as water 

4) “We could very well rule out all ceiling 
(light) fixtures. ... A wall plug with a switch 3 
the door is a luxury.” ... Unless you have some 
form of built-in overall illumination, 








the room 
lighting is totally inadequate, .. . 

I can buy three built-in fixtures for $42, by 
one floor lamp costs $60. Furthermore, | dislike 
cords, extension cords, plug and socket connec. 
tions, and whatever, running all over the room, 
We undergo these damned nuisances just because 
the architect or contractor considers built-in fix. 
tures superfluous. | consider them not only de. 
sirable, but absolutely necessary—in every neal 
in the house including closets. ... 

The panel of experts failed to mention possible 
methods of cutting costs without cutting stand. 
ards... . Nothing was said about prefabrication 
or about the restrictions imposed by labor. .., 

The large implications of your proposals in 
this Round Table report are extremely disheart- 
ening. 

SAMUEL B. Mayo 
Minneapolis, Minn, 


Saving through prestressing 
Sirs: 


| have read with extraordinary interest the 
Round Table report in the March issue. There 
is no question but that the leaders of this indus- 
try would like to improve it by modular stand- 
ardization, a national uniform building code and 
all of the othe could be 
achieved. My conclusion from this reading is 


efficiencies which 
that the only way it can be done without waiting 
another 50 years is for the U. S. Government to 
establish a coordinator with sufficient powers to 
force this economy through. 

One of the items receiving particular attention 
is that of steel saving. Suggestions were made 
to raise the permissible working stress to 24.000 
p.s.i. This is something, but why not be a little 
braver and suggest some immediate large-scale 
tests to be sponsored by the Government—they 
could be made at the Bureau of Standards—on 
the use of prestressing. By using working stresses 
of 100,000 p.s.i. or better, we can save 80% of 
most of the steel needed in reinforced concrete 
construction. This steel costs more than ordinary 
mild steel, yet there is a great saving in dollars 
and, of course, the saving of the material at this 
time is even more important than dollars. 

I have just designed floor and roof slabs for & 
building for the Institute of Inventive Research 
at San Antonio, Texas, and found that for 52 
column spacing, the slab thickness need be only 
10”. This is a flat slab; there are no beams 


(Continued on page 68) 
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TIMKEN SILENT AUTOMATIC OFFERS: 


COMPACT DESIGN — Skillful engineering holds required 
floor area to a minimum. 

QUIET OPERATION—The famous wall-flame burner is 
SO quiet it can scarcely be heard. 

EFFICIENT PERFORMANCE— Modern design makes this 
equipment outstanding for economical operation. 
COMPETITIVE PRICE—Costs are low enough to satisfy 
the most strictly budgeted projects. 

FACTORY ASSEMBLY—Unitized construction simplifies 
and speeds installation. 


See our catalogue in Sweet's File for Architects and Builders 








Today's value-conscious home buyer is mighty choosey in selecting 
equipment for his new home. He looks for brand names he knows 
—names he can depend on for quality and lasting satisfaction. 
In heating equipment, that name is Timken Silent Automatic! 


That’s why so many leading architects and builders make it 
standard practice to install Timken Silent Automatic Heat! They 
profit directly from the 25-year reputation of this foremost 
automatic heating equipment—a reputation constantly being 
enhanced by hundreds of thousands of satisfied users. Be sure 
you'll profit from all the multiple plus values of Timken Silent 
Automatic Heat in the next homes you build. Write today for 
full details and performance data! 





TRADE MARK REGISTERED 
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® Resistant to stains, 
scratches and water. 


® Easy-to-install and 
simple-to-clean. 


® Years of lasting beauty. 


® Economical, durable 
and resilient. 


PARQUETRY is winning wider favor with architects and builders 
everywhere. In office buildings, housing units, and homes, it’s always 
in good taste with any surrounding. It’s different—it’s new—and it's 
the hardwood floor effect at the cost of asphalt tile. PARQUETRY has 
universal appeal—an appeal that adds dignity to any room with modern 
or period furnishings. The rich natural oak appearance will match any 
architecture with no fear of color-clashing. You give home owners an 
inexpensive luxury when you specify PARQUETRY for an extensive 
renovation or a complete new home. This PARQUETRY asphalt tile 
is factory-waxed for lasting beauty and accurately sized for effortless 
installation. Make the switch to PARQUETRY, when hardwood effect 
is desired at the cost of asphalk tile. 


Write for information and portfolio Al A-23D 


Since 1903 


ACHMETSTER-INC. && 


PITTSBURGH 13, PA. 
Plants at Long Beach, Calif. and Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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ee 


no column heads. This building wil] be built 
forthwith if the prestressing jacks can be ob. 
tained in time. ; 
Of course, prestressing is relatively new, Cen 
erally speaking, it has been used only for bridges 
and long span girders. They have now been in 
use for about 15 years and stand up excellently 
There is no reason for not using it ip ordinan 
building construction except lack of engineering 
knowledge. The main reason for this is that the 
original prestressors have written books with 
formulas so complicated that they have been uy 
in a cloud as far as most engineers are con. 
cerned. . . . This being so, I took it on myself 
to reason out a very simple method for figuring 
prestressed concrete—so simple that any engi- 
neer in any office can figure the stresses with 
accuracy. This was presented in the October issue 
of the American Concrete Institute Journal, ._ 
I am not particularly advocating my method of 
prestressing, even though naturally I consider it 
the simplest, but what I am enjphasizing is the 
method of calculation shown in this paper whick 
can be applied to any kind of prestressing,, , 
Architects would in many cases welcome the 
possibility of having 50° spans instead of 24 
and this, of course. would be of particular in- 
terest as regards industrial plants. 
K. P. BILuner, President 
Vacuum Concrete. Inc 


Philadelphia. Pa 


New lumber standards 
Sirs: 


You are rendering the consiruction industry 
and the buying public a great service. ... 

Riverside County does not have a_ building 
code, and several years ago I built a small home 
for a widow with a very small amount of money 
to spend, in County territory. All walls including 
the exterior were 2 x 3 studs 24” oc and were 
plastered inside with siding outside. The place 
has stood up well. ... 

More power to you. . 

Wittram O. Dawson, Built 


Riverside. Calif. 


Sirs: 


[ don’t agree on 2” x 3” joists as this is not in 
conformance with the suggested 4” modular ce 
ordination, ... 

Modular coordination is definitely the answe 
to the manpower shortage and should not onls 
be recommended but made compulsory. . - - 

Being in the electrical field 1 can well agree 


with the suggestions of low voltage control. This 
is not only a convenience, but a great savings ® 


copper. eee 
The FHA is the worst offender of all. They 
check the little things but the major items which 
save money and time are winked at. .-- 
DonaLp Grover 
Poland, Ohio 


(Continued on page 74) 
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[TApsustasrely  WEIGuT ' 
ARCHITECTS: USE THIS SAMPLE SPECIFICATION: 
Scope of Work: 

All cabinets in the kitchen shall be Bilt-Well Nu-Style 
Cabinets as manufactured by Carr, Adams & Collier 
Co., Dubuque, lowa. 





Material and Workmanship: 


These cabinets shall be constructed of clear Ponderosa 
Pine that has been kiln dried. All units shall be con- 
Structed in the following manner: Drawer Fronts 
dovetailed; Front Frame of case shall be mortised and 
tenoned; Shelves shall be dadoed into solid wood 
Standards or sides and all these component parts shall 
be accurately machined to join one with the other. 


Installation at Job! 


The Carpenter-Contractor shall furnish and install an auxiliary 
base or toe space for Bilt-Well Cabinets. This shall be constructed 
of | x 4 material stood on edge. Same shall be set prior to the time 
cabinets are installed and must be set perfectly level. Shims between 
toe space and cabinets will not be accepted. All leveling must be 
done between the floor and the auxiliary base before cabinets are 
set into place. 


Nooks 





ANGLE UNIT 


SINK FRONTS 





« Entrances 
Doors « Basement Unit Windows « Louvers & Gable Sash « Breakfast 


CEILING UNITS 


wilt» 


ANGLE UNIT 


LOWER UNITS 





Hardware and Accessories: 
The following accessories have been selected from the 
manufacturer's catalog, but Carpenter-Contractor 
shall install in the cabinets at the job. Accessories: 
Metal rust-proof bread drawer, sugar and flour bins: 
pan and lid rack; knife and fork drawer, and 
carving board in the location indicated on Architect's 
Drawings. 

Hardware: Shall be furnished by cabinet manufac- 
turer. This installed in its respective location at ihe 
job by the Carpenter-Contractor. 


CARR, ADAMS & COLLIER CO. 
Dubuque, lowa 


Manufacturers of the Famous Bilt-Well Line - Mantels & Telephone 
Cabinets « Multiple-Use & Linen Cabinets « Stair Parts « Nu-Style 
Cabinets « Superior Unit Wood Windows « Exterior & Interior Doors 


Shutters « Clos-tite Casements « Carr-dor Garage 


Combination Doors « Screens & Storm Sash « Corner 
(China) Cabinets « Gli-dor Cabinets « lronine Board Cabinets 
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PITTSBURGH CORNING CORPORATION 


CLEAN-EASY FACE FINISH 
on PC FUNCTIONAL 





GLASS BLOCKS 





REVOLUTIONARY new finish, applied to 

the surface of PC Functional Glass 
Blocks during manufacture, repels water, 
prevents splashes of mortar from sticking 
to the block, prevents accumulation of in- 
stallation scum. Therefore, finished panels 
can be cleaned much more quickly and 
easily, without excessive scraping, scrub- 
bing, or the use of strong solvents. 

This new development—proved by 
months of testing under the most strenuous 
service conditions—follows closely Pitts- 
burgh Corning’s introduction of brightly 
colored markings and “‘finger-feel’’ ridges 
to assure correct positioning of blocks. These 
practical improvements are saving all-im- 
portant time and money on the installation 
of PC Glass Block functional fenestration. 

When you are facing problems that con- 
cern making the most effective and econom- 
ical use of natural daylighting, our special- 
ists will be glad to consult with you. Just 
write to Pittsburgh Corning Corporation, 
Dept. D-51, 307 Fourth Avenue, Pittsburgh 
22, Pennsylvania. 








OTHER PC FIRSTS 


195 1 — Clean-Easy Face Finish for re- 
duced construction cost. 


1950—“55" line functional patterns 
with brightly colored markings 
and “‘finger-feel”’ ridges for cor- 





rect positioning. 

1948 — The Soff-Lite| Edge for optimum 
visual comfort. 

1948 — Orientation-keyed Prism Block 
design for automatic daylight 
control. 

1941 — Vue Biock design for look-out 
vision panels. 


1939 — Double cavity patterns for extra 
insulation and diffusion. 


1937 — All-gless seal for structural re- 
liability. 
tT. M. REG. APPLIED FOR, 





PITTSBURGH CORNING CORPORATION 
PITTSBURGH 22, PA. 


GLASS BLOCKS 


EN] She mark of a modern bullding 


Distributed by Pittsburgh Plate Glass Company; W. P. Fuller & Co. on the Pacific Coast; Hobbs Glass Ltd. in Canada; 
and by leading distributors of building materials everywhere. 
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a 


Less light, more cable 
Sirs: 


In your Round Table there was talk of the 
passing of the central lighting fixture, . 

Let’s see what the facts are. In the first re 
when there’s no ceiling fixture, people apparently 
still insist upon a wall switch so as to avoid 
groping about in the dark in order to light a 
floor or table lamp. Result: You use more, not 
less, cable. We quote a prominent Long Island 
electrical contractor whom we queried on this 
subject: 

“By eliminating ceiling fixtures we estimate 
saving of 12’ of cable. However, if a base re. 
ceptacle is to operate on a switch, which is usual 
in the absence of a ceiling fixture, there js ap- 
proximately 20’ of cable used in most cases, |p 
other words, you use 8’ more cable when you 
eliminate the ceiling fixture.” 
Ep.) 

Furthermore, in order to lead the wire to a 
wall switch, you sometimes bypass the location 
where a ceiling fixture would go. ... 


(See diagram— 


Let us look at this so-called conservation from 
another point of view. In a minimum bedroom 
employing a central ceiling fixture, you have as 
a rule a table lamp on the night table, plus one 
or two so-called vanity lamps. If no ceiling fix. 
ture is used, you must usually introduce at least 
one floor lamp with a pretty large bulb in it 
What is the relative use of critical metals in 
lighting fixtures as compared with lamps? We 
took two typical running numbers in our line 
and found the following facts to prevail on the 
basis of 1,000 units: The ceiling fixture requires 
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© Wiring diagram submitted by Reader Blitzer for @ 
pair of bedrooms in a typical small on-slab house 
shows two alternate circuits: 1) Solid lines represett 
a circuit involving ceiling fixtures and requires 98 of 
cable; 2) dotted lines represent a circuit with ¢ 
switch-activated base receptacle in each room and 
requires and uses 107’ of cable. The latter figue 
would be reduced considerably if cables connecting 
base receptacles were run through studs, but drilin 
the studs is apparently more expensive than ust 
the extra cable.—Eb. 
(Continued on page 79) 
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IFTTERS—WASTE IN BUILDING 


ibs. of steel, 45 lbs. of aluminum, 385 lbs. of 


ss a total of 1,030 lbs. of metal. The lamp 


ores 6,000 lbs. of steel and iron, 1,000 lbs. 
Ps, 3.000 Ibs. of brass (or a substitute), 242 
0 . +) 


ibs. of copper—a total of 10,242 lbs. of metal, 
10 times as much as the ceiling fixture! 

It is quite apparent that while some savings 
ip critical material may ensue to the builder if 
be eliminates ceiling fixtures, there is no saving 
othe economy as a whole. 

Common sense tells us, if we have only one 
important light, it is best located in the center 
of the ceiling. For similar diffusion of light in 
terms of floor lamps, for example, we would 
probably need two floor lamps. It is doubtful 
whether the illumination would be as good, even 
though more power would be consumed. (In- 
cidentally, let’s not forget we may have to con- 
grve electric power, too! ) 

In the living room, the number of lamps has 
heen multiplied since the ceiling fixture was 
diminated some years ago. The tendency away 
from ceiling fixtures has been most pronounced 
in the living room, but even here a reversal has 
begun to make itself felt. Recessed lighting is 
one manifestation—and a sound one, too. Over- 
head lighting is a sturdy plant: it seems to be 
desicating, then suddenly it blooms again, per- 
haps in another form. . 

We have no axe to grind in this matter. We 
are marketing with equal activity ceiling fixtures, 
yall fixtures, table and floor lamps. It makes 
no difference to us what the sales pattern is. We 
are, however, basically concerned with the truth 
itself, iLe., what kind of lighting is best? 

Epwarp H. R, Buitzer 


Lightolier 
Jersey City, N. J. 


Translation into action 
Sirs: 

As president of the Oklahoma Chapter of the 
American Institute of Architects, I had arranged 
for a meeting of the architects of Tulsa to dis- 
cuss this very matter. ... I had prepared a memo- 
rndum for submission with the idea of using the 
present emergency as a lever to try to affect some 
changes in our local code. It has been the opinion 
of many of us that the code is entirely too rigid 
and particularly bad as regards plumbing and 
tletric wiring. 

The magazine came to my desk just the day 
before the meeting. After reading your article, 
[ revised my memorandum. I also wrote a letter 
tothe Mayor and City Commissioners on behalf 
of myself and those architects that attended the 
meeting and released this letter to the press. The 
lect was rather startling. The local papers 
Played it up and, as a result of the publicity, the 
Mayor called a special meeting of the City Com- 
Missioners. 

There were about 50 people present, including 
me 10 architects. engineers, builders, real estate 
mea, plumbing and electrical contractors and a 
tong representation of the unions. The Mayor 


(Continued on page 82) 
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... AND FOR HELP 
WITH THE 
TEMPERATURE CONTROL, 


WELL TALK TO 
HONEYWELL! 








In apartment buildings, 
for example ... 





Question: Is there any way to control the temperature in an apartment building so that 
all tenants will be satisfied at the same time? 


Answer: There certainly is—by installing Honeywell Personalized Heat- 
ing Control. With PHC, each apartment has its own individual 
thermostat—so each tenant can select the temperature most 
comfortable for him. 


Question: But we've got to consider fuel bills. Won't they go up—with every tenant 
free to regulate his own heat? 


Answer: On the contrary, they'll go down—as much as 20% annually! 
Surveys show owners often have to overheat a whole building 
to satisfy the 10% who like to live at 76°. Yet, most tenants 
want no more than 72°. Their PHC will regulate to that tem- 
perature—and save your client money. 


Question: How about the added cost of PHC? Is individual control equipment more 
expensive to install than ordinary equipment? 


| Answer: Initially, Personalized Heating Control does cost more— 

although probably less than you think. But PHC is mot just an 
added cost, it’s an imvestment that pays definite, worth-while 
dividends. Experience has shown tenants will gladly pay a little 
extra for the greater comfort individual controls give. In just a 
few years this extra will pay for the thermostats and valves. And 
from then on, the added income will benefit your client. 


Gentlemen: Send detailed information on Personalized Heating Control for apartment buildings. 


Nome ——— le ee Se sand ___Firm Nome 








Address 





Send this coupon today to: Dept. MB-5-82, Minneapolis 8, Minnesota 


ss Honeywell 
Fouts in Contiol 


| 
| 
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| Auto-lok 


AWNING WINDOWS 


Everybody talks about the weather -- but AUTO-LOK 
has done something about it! In all the history of 
window making, no window has forged so quickly into 
nation-wide popularity -- due largely to the practical 


manner in which it assures true ‘“‘weather control.”’ 


HOT OR COLD? Auto-Lok Awning Windows (in either 
aluminum or wood) have vents that open to almost 

90 degrees, scooping in welcome breezes. Too, they 

can be closed up -- literally air-tight -- and consequently 


effect real fuel and air-conditioning economies. 


RAINS OR SNOW? Easy to keep the driving downpours 
and snow flurries outside -- without sacrificing the 
ventilation that is so imperative. Auto-Lok’s weather- 
stripping and the automatic locking action make it 
indeed the TIGHTEST CLOSING WINDOW EVER MADE! 


ALL CLIMATIC EXTREMES. Yes, Auto-Lok functions 
equally well in hurricanes or dust-storms, cold winds 
or on heat-filled, humid days. It affords protection 
against the elements, provides perfect visibility -- and 


fits readily into practically any architectural scheme. 


They've Brought 


New Meaning fo the Phrase... 








o-fak 


weatherstripped 
AWNING 
WINDOWS 


YL 
ALUMINUM OR WOOD 


TIGHTEST CLOSING" 
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The Window with the 


*sLOATING seaAL 


Merely providing weatherstripping isn’t the sole 
answer to elimination of air infiltration. Only 
with AUTO-LOK do you get the full pescection 
potential of vinyl plastic weatherstripping! 
Patented AUTO-LOK hardware automatically 
pulls the vents in tight (locking them at all four 
corners of each vent) and compresses them 
against the vinyl plastic, to create a‘‘floating seal.” 





This “floating seal” assures a degree of tight 
closure* heretofore believed impossible. 


* Air infiltration through 
AUTO-LOK is only 
0.095 cfm per foot, by 
actual laboratory test. 








Pictured above: 
(A) Saint Martha's Parochial School 
Sarasota, Fla. 


Arch. -- Kannenberg and Hanebuth (C) De Paul Hospital School of Nursing 
(B) Eig Building -- Silver Spring, Md. St. Louis, Mo. 
Arch. -- Arthur L. Anderson Arch.-Engr. -- Maguolo and Quick 


Consult your copy of SWEET ’S, and write 
for name of nearby AUTO-LOK distributor 
and complimentary copy of 


“WHAT IS IMPORTANT IN A WINDOW?” 
Please address Dept. MB-5 


LUDMAN 
Corporation 


‘ WINDOWS EVER MADE! Bates 
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Saar 


opened the meeting by reading my letter, 
The unions promptly offered violent Opposition 
to any changes in the present code. They refer. 
red to any such changes as “breaking ps the 
code.” Some of the architects spoke out quite 
strongly about the advisability of making certain 





changes and we got considerable support from 


® \ © J ‘ be really moves air! some of the contractors. ... 


0 C / After about an hour's argument, the Mayor || 
ye ‘ ( 
/ ( / | 

e ~ 


agreed to appoint a committee for each inter. 


Yy ested organization. The unions even opposed this, 



























but we got good support from the Mayor and 
Se Commissioners. . . . 




































How much permanent good will come of 





still remains to be seen, but at least we } 











gotten action. ... 


Donatp McCormick, .trchitest | 











This, of course, is somewhat exag- Tulsa. Okla, 
gerated, but it’s an absolute fact that it 
takes more than plumbing to make a good Sirs: 
bathroom. Architects everywhere are spe- You have performed a genuine service to the: 
cifying Blo-Fan for the bath, because it economy of our country. . . . I know that 20%) 
draws off excessive heat and humidity. It or more in materials and labor can be sa 
keeps walls from sweating and mirrors in home building if the panel’s proposals 
from fogging. It prevents embarrassing utilized. 
odors from spreading throughout the My personal copy of THe Macazine or Bonn 
house. ING is in the hands of members of our local city’ 


Blo-Fan Model 206, designed espe- 
cially for bathroom installation, is a low- 
cost, economical unit that pays for itself 
by keeping the bath looking like new for 
years and years... And, it pays off, too, 
in cleanliness, comfort and better living. 
Two other Blo-Fan models, the 
No. 208 and No. 210, are also available 
for installation over the points of air pol- A look at the hole card 
lution in the kitchen, game room and laun- Sirs: 

dry. Model 210 is equipped with the 
NINE-SPEED switch, an exclusive Blo- 
Fan feature, which allows Mrs. Housewife 
to control the rate 
of ventilation as 
easily as she does 
the speed of her 
automobile. 


council. I hope that many of your readers are” 
taking time and giving effort to help sell this 
idea. If they will, the building industry need 
wither during the current period of rearming, 





Eucene T. Larew, Engines 
lowa City, Iowa 


The city planners will soon be looking at their” 
hole cards for they are forcing the man who” 
pays the bills (the buyer) out of the city and 
away from the restricting influences which cut 








so deeply into his building dollar. 
Congratulations for a job well done. 
Davin B. Buve 
Tulsa, Okla. 








Where is prefabrication? 











Remember, not ’ Sirs: 
blade it 1s" , AZ- ‘ I have a couple of questions to ask, Does pre 
fabrication no longer enter into the thinking of 
*TRADE MARK REG. the leaders in our industry as a means of fe 
ducing building costs? I am referring, of course, 
THE MOST IMITATED to complete prefabrication rather than partial 
HOME VENTILATOR IN AMERICA prefabrication. The other question is will the 
Tt leaders of the building industry consider the 


KG Ve 





possibility of cutting building costs by reducing 
the number of profits which are now taken on 
building materials between the source and the 
consumer ? 

Stocked by more than Congratulations on a big job squarely tackled. 
600 wholesalers in 350 cities. Azzen 1, Sonam Architect 


Madison, Wis. 


PRYNE AND co., INC. BOX A551, POMONA, CALIFORNIA @1) The status of prefabrication is presented else- 


Factories: Pomona, California; Newark, New Jersey Warehouses: Los Angeles, San Francisco, Chicago, Atlanta 





where in this issue; 2) An increasing number are cut: 
ting out the middlemen and their profits—Eo. 


(Continued on page 88) 
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THE LUXURY 








with 
DWYER KITCHENS 


Formerly called Murphy-Cabranette Kitchens. Same product. Same 








manufacturer. Same distribution. Merely a name change for simplicity 





Baker Apartments, Gainesville, Florida 
Architect: Sanford Goin 
Contractor: Fred H. Winston 







City growth changed living needs in Gainesville . . . menaced this fine old 
home. But the venerable mansion met the change . . . profitably. 





Interior remodeling, involving Dwyer Kitchens, resulted in 12 smart apart- 
ments ... promptly rented and now yielding welcome revenue from what 
might have deteriorated into a tax-eating eyesore. 








To you who plan remodeling or new construction for efficient, livable 





apartments, Dwyer Kitchens are proven assets. 


—— C os: « . c) } In minimum space, Dwyer Kitchens provide full kitchen convenience attrac- 
~~ —S. 





C C) tive to tenants. Full vitreous porcelain fronts and rugged construction fit 
g Dwyer Kitchens for the grueling service of rental properties. 
ee A Write for illustrated literature. 
Se 


DWYER PRODUCTS CORPORATION — er. “s 55\— MICHIGAN CITY, INDIANA 
















































THAT “FINISHED LOOK” — FOLDOOR comes 
in a wide choice of beautiful, colored, highly 
durable plastic-coated fabrics to harmonize 
with any color scheme. Topped with an 
attractive cornice. FOLDOOR installa- 
tions have that finished look. 

















“EASY GLIDE” OPERATION— Built with a 
sturdy frame of rust-resistant steel, FOL- 
DOOR travels on a rugged, single piece, 
two-rail steel track. The double-truck trol- 
ley, with large-diameter wheels, insures 
smooth, easy-glide operation. 











“DOOR-KNOB HEIGHT” HARDWARE — Handles 
at normal, door-knob height isa FOLDOOR 
feature especially desirable in homes with 
small children. FOLDOOR’S simple yet 
positive latching mechanism is easily oper- 
ated with one hand. No fussing, no fum- 
bling with FOLDOOR. 

















“WALL-FIT” WIDTH — FOLDOOR occupies 
the least amount of “stack” space of any 
extensible door. When pushed back onto 
itself, FOLDOOR’S maximum width is only 
5% inches. This means FOLDOOR fits 
inside the measurements of most walls— 
does not stick out into the room. 








You git thom all with neu; inpreved 


HOLCOMB & HOKE 


FOLDOOR 


KE MFG. CO., INC. - INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 


f iiielelie sta 


HOLCOMB & HO 
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LETTERS 


HOUSE DESIGN COMPETITION 
Sirs: 


The House Design competition, as superb} 

presented in THE Macazine or Bumpinc (Mar 

50), is a stimulant to better standards. fe ke ; 
Francis C. WILson, Presiden, 
Wilson Housing Co. 
Milwaukee, Wis. 


Sirs: 

Timid, anonymous little faces, those smal] 
house prize winners, yet somehow so familiar, 
The prizes might better have gone to Breuer and 
Stubbins, or to the earlier and bolder generation 
that produced the originals. 

New architecture? Anyway, new playrooms, 

ELIZABETH B. Mock 
Norman, Okla, 


Sirs: 

. . » [ commend you for the part you played 
in the House Design Competition. 

My husband and I spent some time last year 
inspecting housing developments in the north 
east and north central part of the U.S. We were 
looking for new ideas to bring back to the Olson 
Brothers Construction Co. here in Houston, We 
were amazed and disappointed. . . . 

I hope housing developers over the country 
will take note of the designs submitted by the 
contest winners. Younger home buyers in par- 
ticular would be happy to find replicas of these 
houses. 

More builders must be willing to break from 
the idea that they have been building so long 
that they know what the public wants! ... 

Mrs. Joun OLson 
Houston, Texas. 


Sirs: 

I was completely disappointed. . . . The houses 
all looked alike, although they came from all over 
and from different people. They looked like what 
has become. to me, the Competition Style. ote 

ALFREDO LarIN 
Racine, Wis. 


Sirs: 

Not a single one of the shed roof prize winning 
designs could be built in the Township of Tea- 
neck, N. J., a large residence suburb of New 
York City. Its building code requires a minimum 
distance of 22’ from the under side of the first 
floor construction to the roof ridge. . . « 

Harry ALLAN LuUCHT 
Architects League of Northern N. I. 
West Englewood, N. J. 


@ Is Teaneck’s building code as up-to-date as the low 


pitched roof ?—Eb. 


Sirs: 

My sympathies go out to the jurors . - - and to 
the contestants who must be discouraged at the 
prospect of encasing human life in such shacks, 
when it isn’t their fault. 

(Continued on page 90) 
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SPENCER 


The Quality Line of 
HEATING BOILERS 






VERSATILE 
DEPENDABLE... 


MOU 


Backed by more than 
60 years’ leadership 


There is a SPENCER for every 
building ... for every fuel, with 
capacities from 290 to 45,000 
square feet, steam. Precision 
engineered and manufactured to 
give superior, guaranteed service. 


ih 
SPENCER 


HEATER 


“% 


% : LYCOMING-SPENCER DIVISION wr 


‘a — ww 
“SPorry [Ve O ee 


Constructed in 
accordance with 
ASME requirements. 
Fully approved by- 
Steel Boiler Institute 
or Institute of 


Boiler and Radiator 
Ww Manufacturers. 
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MODERNIZE WITH 
HARDWOOD FLOORS! 


































































































Ready-Finished; In Resilient Floor 
Thickness; Laid Quickly Over 
Concrete, Wood or Terrazzo 





New floors for old offer no problem 
with the use of Parkay. Only 

3/16” thick. All the wearing 
surface of standard flooring 
without useless bulk or weight. 
Permits use with other resilient 
materials without changing floor 
levels. Factory finishing by 
craftsmen insures a lasting lustre 
and beauty not obtainable by on-the-job methods. 





Parkay floors are applied with special adhesive 
to any smooth, sound subsurface. Simple and clean 
to install for new construction as well as for 
remodeling. Time and money saved on every job. 


Parkay flooring, made of choice American Oak, 
is available in two styles—9” x 9” Tiles and 9” 
wide Broadboard in random lengths. Both styles can 
also be used for impressive, low-cost wall paneling. 
For complete details, see Sweet's Architectural 
File or write direct for free samples and complete 
information. Parkay, Inc., Louisville 9, Ky. 









READY-FINISHED HARDWOOD 
FOR FLOORS AND WALLS 





















LETTERS 


Have we come to such an end of our archites. 
tural rope that $3,500 dwellings must look like 
these for $10,000? . . . I shudder to think of pos. 
terity having to live anywhere near or Jook at a 
subdivision of these booby-traps, 

Let’s face it. There is an irreducible Minimum 
on every creative production. This display has 
exceeded it—trying to beat inflation on the rocks 
of bankruptcy instead of the brink of its spillway 

It is a prostitution of creative ability to try 
to produce design and comfort in thousands of 
such grouped houses. . . . 

As Dagwood says to Blondie, “It’s revoltin— 
that’s what it is!” 

FREDERICK S. Cates, Architecr 
Baltimore, Md. 


Sirs: 
. Delighted with the Home Design Com. 
petition. 

However, I call your attention to the ineligibil. 
ity of the Second National Prize winner. I move 
that he be marked hors de concours because bis 
area exceeds the competition area by 91.44 sq. 
ft., which is enough for another sizable room, 
..- You will note on his plan (see cut) the sum. 
mation of bedroom widths is shown as 26’, Bu 
8’ + 8’ + 12’ = 28’ and not 26’.... 

Sorry for the contestant. 

Joun H. Pxuxups, Jr. 


Architectural Analyst 
New Orleans, La. 


@ Sorry for Reader Phillips. He failed to carry his 
analysis far enough to find that the contestant made 
another and compensating error. The width of the 

















i 

largest bedroom is actually 10’, not 12’ as shown in 
the outside dimensions of the house, and the total 
width is therefore Second Prize winner Rapson’s 26, 
not Reader Phillips’ 28’.—Eb. 


J.LL.W. OR F.LL.W. 
Sirs: 

Concerning architecture: Wouldn't F.LLY. 
be just a little panicky if, all of a sudden, of 
ganic forms entirely different from his wor 
spring up all around him? Or can the working 
of principles behind effects, within the same 
spacial and temporal environment, produce et 
tirely different effects? 


In the cause of architecture, 
Joun Lioyo Waicit 


Del Mar, Calif. 
@ We don’t know.—Eb. 
(Continued on page 96) 
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LOW-COST INSTALLATION results from standardiza- 
tion of components. From the complete selection of 
troughs and control units, the exact combination can be 
made up to meet any requirements, Floor space is saved 
by the compact all-front-wired trough design. Yet the 
ample gutter saves time by giving easy access to wiring. 





SIDE-VENTILATED CENTR-A-PLUG is stabbed in from 
front. Each unit contains a starter-and-disconnect unit, 
which may be either Trumbull’s new HCI high-capacity 
interrupter safety switch or a Trumbull AT circuit break- 
er. Ventilated side construction, together with trough 
vents top and bottom, keep controls uniformly cool. 


TRUMBULL 





EASY TROUGH ADDITION recommends CENTR-A- 
POWER Control Centers for applications where needs 
may change from time to time. Arrangements of both 
troughs and controls can be easily altered or added to, 
and even bus capacity can be increased as conditions re- 
quire without change in insulators or steelwork. 








SAFE, EASY SERVICING is provided by the interlock 
which requires the disconnect handle of the deadfront 
CENTR-A-PLUG to be moved to OFF position before it can 
be opened . . . and by the quick-clip method of attaching 
the control unit to the trough which eliminates the nui- 
sance of screws, nuts, and loose parts. 


ELECTRIC 


DEPARTMENT OF GENERAL ELECTRIC COMPANY 
PLAINVILLE, CONN. 
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THE BEST AND LEAST EXP 


ARE REVOLVING DOOR ENTRANCES 





Revolving doors are — “always open — always closed’’ — 
eliminate drafts, keep dust and dirt out, cut heating and air conditioning 
costs, permit full use of space inside the entrance, facilitate the safe, 
expedient movement of the heaviest in-and-out pedestrian traffic — 
These are reasons why the best entrances are revolving door entrances . . . 
why, even in many new buildings, swing doors are so frequently replaced 
with efficient, money-saving revolving doors. Plan ahead for revolving door 


entrances in the buildings on your drawing boards. 
Write for new, free booklet Periodic lubrication and an annual 
showing the modern styles and advantages check are the only maintenance required 


of International-Van Kannel for years of carefree service 


Revolving Doors. from revolving doors. 


NIMERELO NG Ye woe 


1853 EDGAR STREET 2QQR? EVANSVILLE 7, IND. 


In Canada — International-Van Kannel Doors Are Available 
Through Eastern Steel Products, Ltd., in Toronto and Montreal 


FOR INFORMATION CONSULT THE CLASSIFIED SECTION OF YOUR TELEPHONE DIRECTORY OR SEE OUR CATALOG IN SWEETS. 
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LETTERS 


GREAT ARCHITECT’S HOSPITAL 
Sirs: 


: appreciate the fine presentation given in your 
cay eo 7 ieee ea 

+ mowever, 1 am unable to 
agree with your conclusions as to the cost . 
especially since the factors not considered aul 
the comparison unfavorable with an 
illustrated in the same issue. The —e 
of this hospital in the East excluded the price of 
the land as well as all fees; and .. . the unusually 
high proportion of double rooms was bound to 
produce a lower cost per bed—but it also repre. 
sented a lower standard. 

At Maimonides, the reported total cost of $1, 
100,000 included not only $60,000 for land but 
also $40,000 incurred in the provision of adequate 
structure and equipment for the eventual addi. 
tion of three more floors (since the hospital wil] 
ultimately have 137 beds). On this basis, the cos 
is $1,000,000 net for 83 beds, or $12,000 per bed, 
This figure is very close to the national average 
in spite of the earthquake resistant structure and 
the many amenities such as balconies, patio, ete, 
California’s Director of Public Health declared 
publicly that Maimonides is one of the four most 
economical hospitals in the state. 

Also, here are certain credits you omitted, 
much to my embarrassment: Michael A. Gallis, 
ATA, is my associate; Dr. J. A. Katzive, Director 
of Mt. Zion Hospital, San Francisco, was Medical 
Consultant; Clyde E. Bentley was Mechanical 
Consultant. 

Regarding the reference to “fantastic shell-like 
structures” which started my career before World 
Warl. 


in the current tendency to create architectural 


. these have been of great importance 


structures closely akin to the forms of nature. ... 


Erich MENDELSOHN, Architect 
San Francisco, Calif. 


NEW ORLEANS’ NEW SCHOOLS 
Sirs: 


I wish to brand your news item (Dee. ‘0- 
crediting Mrs. Jacqueline McCullough Leonhard 
with a major victory for new schools in New Or- 
leans) a shameful deceit. The facts are that Mrs 
Leonhard ran in 1948 on a platform endorsed ly 
the Mayor and three newspapers in opposition te 
levying three mills taxation for construction of 
adequate school buildings as proposed by the 
superintendent and the then school board m& 
jority. The constitution of Louisiana was amended 
at that election so as to permit the New Orleans 
school board to levy three additional mills; two 
might be used for new schools. In November 
1949 Mrs. Leonhard was one of two board met 
bers voting against the additional levy. Wher 
the action proved popular in New Orleans she 
voted one year later to fund two of the mills # 
originally proposed. . . . Had we depended 
Mrs. Leonhard there would be no new building 


(Continued on page 102) 
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ASBESTOS 




















PRODUCTION EXECUTIVES, TOO, 


“Our Asbestos Movable Walls are just as practical 
out in the plant as in the main office,”” say manage- 
ment men. And the “Universal” type require no criti- 
cal war materials in their fabrication or erection. 


F YOU HAVE a problem concerning rapid industrial expan- 
I sion for military defense or to meet civilian demand, 
investigate the time-saving, money-saving advantages of 
Johns-Manviile Asbestos Movable Walls. 

In this time of national emergency, we call particular 
attention to the Universal type of J-M Transite® Movable 
Wall. It uses no critical war materials, thus gives you more 
freedom to plan your construction schedule with confidence. 
Take advantage of prompt installation, no shortage delays. 


The flush-type, asbestos-faced panels of the Universal 
walls are hard-to-mar, resist shock and abuse, are easily 
maintained, and possess a pleasing surface texture that 
enhances their attractive appearance. They go up fast, too. 
The sections are light, easy to locate. The “dry wall’’ method 








GLU h 


THESE FLEXIBLE INTERIORS 


of erection assures speed and neatness. You can remodel 
occupied quarters with little or no interruption to normal 
routine. Universal type movable walls may be erected as 
ceiling-high or free-standing partitions and railings, either 
solid or with glass. 


The complete Johns-Manville wall, including doors, 
windows, and hardware, is installed by Johns-Manville; you 
get undivided responsibility. An estimate will convince you 
that the cost of J-M Movable Walls compares favorably 
with that of other types of wall construction. 


TRANSITONE Movable Walls —A recent and unique devel- 
opment of the Johns-Manville laboratories is the Transitone 
Movable Wall, with asbestos panels integrally colored. Non- 
fading pigments are blended into the asbestos fibres, thus eliminate 
the cost of periodic decorative treatment. The color goes ail the 
way through each panel. 

o . . 


For details about J-M Movable Walls, consult your Sweet's 
Architectural File, or write Johns-Manville, Box 158, Dept. MB, 
New York 16, N. Y. 





0 bbnsMersile Morable Mls 


INSTALLED NATIONALLY BY JOHNS-MANVILLE 
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FIAT PRECAST 
TERRAZZO RECEPTORS 


— AVAILABLE, not restricted under the defense program 


For Tile Showers 


e@ Eliminates the difficult 
lead pan. 


@ Saves construction time 
and cost. 


Gives a beautiful solid floor that re- 
duces the possibility of wall cracks 
because the receptor is not affected 
by shrinkage of supporting wood 
framing or settling of the building. 


Flat type for tile 


s STANDARD SIZES — 
The Fiat one piece precast receptor slab will not Square type, 32” x 32” — 36” x 36” = 
be affected by settlement of the building as would 40” x 40” 

the old-fashioned “multi-layer” construction of fill, - ” “ ” 
lead pan, grout and tile. The rustproof metal Corner type, 36" x 36" — 40” x 40 
receptor flange encases the tile walls making a 
leakproof connection. 


For Marble, Slate or Structural Glass Showers 











Fiat precast terrazzo receptors are the accepted 
standard floor for this type of wall construction, 
either single or battery arrangements. 


Flat type for marble, slate or structural 
glass. 
STANDARD SIZES — 
Square type, 32” x 31" — 36” x 35” — 40” x 39” 
Corner type, 36” x 36” — 40” x 40” 


Rabbeted type for marble, slate or 
structural glass 
STANDARD SIZES — 
Square type, 36” x 36” 
Dual type, 72” x 36” 


FLAT TYPE 














FIAT METAL MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


F A T Three Complete Plants 
9301 W. Belmont Ave., Franklin Park, Ill. 


Long Island City 1, N. Y. Los Angeles 33, Calif. 
In Canada—fiat showers are made by Porcelain and Metal Products, Ltd., Orillia, Ontario 











LETTERS 


—$ 


going up for the school children of thi 
can supply affidavits. 


s City, F A 


Rosert M. Haas, Past preside 
New Orleans Parish School Board 


© Reader Haas fails to mention that the specifie 
votes he mentions were tied in with political ques” 
tions involving home rule for New Orleans and the : 
right of local referendum, Mrs. Leonhard did indeed. 
spark the campaign for up-to-date schools in New | 
Orleans; Mr. Haas consistently referred to schools of © 
the new kind as “cow sheds” and voted against the 
bond issues needed to finance them. New Orleans 
voters seem to have sided with Mrs. Leonhard whe § 
has written the letter presented below.—Ep, 


Sirs: 

Charles R. Colbert, the architect who did 0 8 
much to start New Orleans architects on their 
advocacy of modern schools, has been named 
“Supervising Architect for Planning and Con 
struction.” He will 1) recommend locations and™ 
sites for all new schools in our $25 million prow 
gram; 2) program the schools so as to expedite” 
their design by private architects; 3) supervise” 
all renovation and major repairs to existing struce 
tures; 4) direct research on population trends? 
and other long-term trends; 5) keep an eye on 
economy. 

Also, Pat Sinclair Bornemann of the New Ore 
leans Item should be added to your list of effec. 
tive fighters for new schools. 

JACQUELINE LEONHARD, President 
New Orleans Parish School Board 


THE POOR LIBRARIANS 


Sirs: 

May I ask you, please, before you decide on til 
change in name of your magazine, to think of the 
poor librarians and others who so much dislike 
having to alter their records and place marks, .«+ 4 

R. F. Kennepy 


City Librarian 
Johannesburg, South Africa 


© Although the name has been changed to THE Maced 
ZINE OF Buttptne, librarians and others who still wi 

to use the old name may take comfort in the fact the 
words “ARCHITECTURAL Forum” still precede the name 


in the magazine’s logotype.—Eb. 


SUNSHADES IN CANADA 
Sirs: 

The article on sunshading in the March is 
is excellent. . 

The technique of sunshading has been used ’ 
Canada but, as the article boas this can east 
be overdone spread use of § 
information as this will help to keep a practical 
idea like sunshading from becoming merely a fade 

Eric W, Turirt, Director 


Metropolitan Planning Com i 
Winnipeg, Canada 
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Will the courts enforce waste? 


A new way to attack compulsory waste is being worked up by the prefabricators. 


They propose to challenge the legality of various senseless code provisions by hail- 
ing would-be enforcers to court on writs of mandamus. In a first case the court has 
upheld the prefabricators’ contention that the community has no authority to impose 
unreasonable building standards. In other cases officials have backed down rather 


than risk a court test. 


Legal basis for all codes is the state’s police power to protect the health and safety 
of the people. Code provisions which do contribute to health and safety (as most of 
them do) are unquestionably legal. But what about “fire-protection” code provisions 
beyond what even the fire underwriters ask and “health protection” requirements 
which the American Public Health Association (see page 112) finds “quite impossible 


to justify on any valid health basis.” For example: 


On what legal basis can Miami expect the courts to enforce a $50-a-room 


waste for conduit on low voltage light switching? 


On what legal theory can the Chicago courts enforce the dry wall construc- 


tion vetoes filibustered into the new Chicago code by the plasterers’ union? 


By what right does Salt Lake City require the waste of 75 lbs. of critical 


lead in every house to calk the cast iron plumbing joint? 


On what legal basis can every city in the country enforce the waste of $100,- 
000,000 a year or more for vents which are again exposed as quaint anachron- 


isms this month (see page 112) by the Public Health Association? 


For that matter, how can any city enforce, on the pretext of protecting the 
public health, any plumbing code requirement in excess of the standards set 
by the new national plumbing code, which the Public Health Association 


declares “the absolute maximum any community is justified in requiring”? 


Said the frustrated Miami architect whose client was victimized by the requirement 
of conduit on bell wire: “What could I do? It would have taken three years to take 
the building inspector to court. My client couldn’t wait that long for his house, and 


his saving if he won would not have paid his lawyer’s bill.” 


In that sentence lies one big explanation of why codes are so seldom challenged. 
Though their worst provisions cost the home buying public at least $1 billion a year 
in sheer waste, and though they cost each individual home buyer at least $1,000 for 
which he gets no benefit, still it is not profitable for any individual home buyer to 
stand up for his rights in court. And so code requirements of highly doubtful legality 


are enforced by default. 


Fighting code abuses is not a job for individual home buyers. It is a job for trade 


associations and volume builders. On 4.000 houses Bill Levitt could have saved his 
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ae 


home buyers a quarter of a million dollars by ridding 
Levittown of a single foolish code requirement—the $65 
every home buyer now has to pay for a useless house 
trap. That is big money—more than enough to make 
it worth his while to challenge the code. 


Perhaps the best place to make a court test would 
be on the model house NAHB plans to erect near Wash- 
ington to demonstrate how much more house the home 
builders could offer for how much less money if they 
were freed from code-enforced waste. This house is 
being designed to dramatize the issue by Architect John 


Highland, Vice-Chairman of the AIA committee on arch. 
itect and builder collaboration, and Architect Car] Lans, 
director of the NAHB’s technical service department. 
The seven codes around Washington are about as bad 
as any and as full of provisions whose legal founda. 


tions are highly questionable. 


A court victory over code-enforced waste on this 
waste-cutting demonstration house might attract nation- 
wide attention and set a nation-wide pattern. If NAHB 
will make this house a real test case, this magazine wil] 
gladly contribute $1,000 to the war chest. 


Waste VS. Health. Public Health Association joins attack on code- 


enforced waste, especially in plumbing—wants savings used to raise standards of space, light, 


noise control and equipment 


Almost every code-enforced waste in building is de- 
fended as somehow necessary to health and safety. In 
fact, there is no legal basis for any local building code 
other than the community’s right to protect the health 
and safety of its citizens. 

This defense of waste for the sake of health gets short 
shrift this month from the American Public Health Asso- 
ciation. Its new report on “Construction and Equipment 
of the Home’’* climaxes in a “helpful analysis” of the 
code situation which the foreword correctly and some- 
what proudly describes as “devastating”. 

This analysis pulls the rug right out from under the 
waste for health argument. Urges APHA: The money 
now wasted by codes, especially plumbing codes, could 
much better be spent for other health purposes. Too 
many of them “involve needless expense . . . unreason- 
ably increase the cost of home building . . . deter stan- 
dardization . . . are too limited and rigid to permit desir- 
able economies made possible by new methods and mate- 
rials.” On the other hand, “most of them lack any pro- 
vision for many essentials of healthful housing.” 

Page after page of APHA’s report reads like a medi- 
cal paraphrase of the Round Table report on Waste in 
Home Building—with particular emphasis on its plea 
that “the more waste we can take out of the house the 
more quality and livability we can build back into it 
(THe MAGaziIne or BurLpine, Feb. *51, p. 116, April 
p. 102)”. Says APHA: “The replacement of archaic 
and conflicting building and plumbing codes . . . would 
go far towards providing the funds required to meet all 
neglected needs for (more) space and ... equipment... 
(better) site planning, heating, lighting, noise control 
and safety.” 


* Construction and Equipment of the Home. The American Public 
health Assn., Committee on the Hygiene of Housing, Subcommittee on 
Construction and Equipment. Public Administration Service, 1313 E. 
60 St., Chicago 37, Ill., 74 pp. 8% x 11”. $2.50 


The APHA report touches on many of the wastes 
scored by the Round Table, including “the over-design 
of all structural members” and the code obstacles to the 
savings offered by “basementless houses, now demon- 
strated to afford safe and comfortable living conditions” 
and “prefabricated chimneys with decreased fire hazard 
and better draught characteristics” than masonry ones. 

Inadequate HHFA room standard sizes are also 
strongly criticized as a menace to health. Says APHA: 
“The family life and emotional health of a large pro- 
portion of our population is seriously menaced because 
the mortgage pattern set up by Congress virtually dic- 
tates the construction of undersized two-bedroom units.” 

“The frustration which results from overcrowding, or 
conflict between the desires and needs of various mem- 
bers of the family, are health menaces quite as serious 
as poorly heated rooms or stairs without railings.” 

But the Health Association reserves its heaviest attack 
for the code which most laymen might consider first in 
importance to health—plumbing. The average home 
would be‘a far healthier place, says APHA, if the money 
now wasted by archaic plumbing codes were spent for 
more adequate room standards, for better lighting to 
protect the family’s sight, for better noise control to 
protect the family’s nerves, or for better household 


equipment to lessen the fatigue of housework. 


“Our plumbing codes”, says APHA, “are still mark- 
edly influenced by the fallacious Nineteenth Century 
belief that disease was caused by gaseous miasmas . - 
sewer air does not cause disease among employees in a 
sewage plant. Intestinal disease germs are never ail- 
borne but are, in fact, detached with some difficulty from 
moist surfaces. Many codes still in force date back to 
the 1870’s and contain provisions which are wholly um 
justifiable on health grounds and involve quite needless 


. ’ . 9 
construction costs. (Continued on page 254) 
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How To Save 30% on steel. An Engineer documents the Round 


Table’s conclusion that welding and 24,000 Ib. stresses would pay off handsomely 


Not 10%, but 30% of all the steel now used 
in a typical riveted steel frame commercial 
building could be saved by a judicious com- 
bination of higher allowable stresses, field 
welding and rigid frame design. Furthermore, 
the saving in tonnage would be translated into 
412 to 15% saving in dollars today and into 
q still larger dollar saving if steel fabricators 
had more familiarity with welding and there- 
fore were willing to translate into money the 
tonnage economy offered by welding reinfore- 
ing plates to the ends of the beams and girders. 
So savs Baltimore Structural Engineer Van 
Rensselaer P. Saxe, in commenting upon the 
Round Table recommendations (THE Maca- 
ave oF BuiLpinc, Mar. 51, p. 163) that weld- 
ing plus higher stresses offer a far better way 
to meet the shortage of structural steel than 
the threatened further cuts in construction. 
To document his 30% figure. Engineer Saxe 
detailed five schemes for a typical 21 x 20’ 
bay. (While each bay is comprised of two 
girders and four beams, the tonnage per bay 
used in all of Saxe’s comparisons is calculated 
on the basis of one girder and three beams in 
each bay: the remaining girder and beam are 
actually parts of adjoining bays.) A conven- 
tional riveted job, he shows, would require 
3,904 Ibs. of beams and girders per bay plus 
l4 lbs. of connections; an advanced welded 
design utilizing 24,000 lbs. stresses would re- 
quire 1.883 lbs. of beams and girders per bay 


plus 74 Ibs. for the weld—a net saving of more 


than 45% in horizontal steel. Since the hori- 
zontal steel in a building normally outweighs 
the vertical steel 2 to 1, this saving in hori- 
zontal steel means a saving of about 30% in 
the total framing steel. 

Said Round Table member R. R. Graham. 
district engineer for the American Bridge Co.: 
“If Saxe says that, it’s so. He has had a great 
deal of experience on welded steel jobs and 
knows what he is talking about.” 

In the table below Example A sets up, as 
a basis for comparison, the beam and girder 
tonnage required by standard riveted construc- 
tion. This requires 3,504 lbs. for one girder 
and three beams. The tonnage savings offered 
by welding alone (with no change in design) 
are too small to justify a separate example. 
They would be hardly more than the 90 Ib. 
savings in the weight of connections (which 
are not included in any of the examples). 

Example B shows the saving offered on the 
same riveted design by higher steel stresses 
alone (i.e., if standards were raised and codes 
modified to allow 24,000 Ibs. per sq. in. in- 
stead of 20,000 Ibs. per sq. in.). It requires 
2.775 lbs. of steel per bay—a saving of 21%. 

Example C shows how the real savings from 
welding begin when the engineer takes advan- 
tage of the greater economy of welding for 
rigid connections to design a continuous span. 
This cuts the steel to 2,550 Ibs. per bay, 27% 
less than Example A. Much of this saving is 


because the continuous span shifts the point 


of greatest stress close to the column, where 
24,000 Ibs. per sq. in. stresses are already per- 
mitted by AISC standards and by most local 
codes, including New York City’s. In other 
words, Example C is legal; Design B is not. 
In dollars Engineer Saxe says C is today the 
most economical design (see below). 
Example D shows how the 27% tonnage 
saving in Example C can be run up to 40% 


Ad 


by welding small (24%” x 14” x 3’) reinfore- 
ing plates to the ends of all flanges at the point 
of maximum stress near the connection. 
(These plates weigh 61% lbs, each, 104 Ibs. 
per bay.) They make it unnecessary to waste 
steel over the full length of beam or girder to 
get adequate strength at the ends, cut the 
weight of each girder 184 lbs., of each beam 
94 lbs. (compared with C) and reduce the 
total beam and girder weight per bay to 2,084 
lbs.—40% under A and 18% under C. 
Example E shows how these savings could 
be further increased by raising allowable 
stresses at the center of the span (positive mo- 
ment) to the same 24,000 Ibs, as at the ends 
(negative moment). With heavier plates (65 
lbs. for each girder, 38 lbs. for each beam, 
compared with 26 lbs. for each in D), this 
design would permit a further net saving of 


38 lbs. on each beam, 87 Ibs. on each girder, 


reduce the total per bay to 1,883 lbs.—a full 
16% under Design A and 10% under D. 
Wind loading was left out of the calcula- 
(Continued on page 234) 














RELATIVE WEIGHT OF HORIZONTAL STEEL IN FIVE FRAMING DESIGNS FOR 200 LB. LOADING 


Design 


A4—Riveted' Simple Span 


B—Riveted' 


20,000 psi 


Simple Span 24,000 psi 


C—Welded’ Continuous Span‘ 24,000 psi (neg.) IOWF25 500# 


D—Welded*® Continuous Span* 20,000 psi ( pos.) 12B19° 


24,000 psi (neg.) 


E—Welded* Continuous Span‘ 24,000 psi 


Beam Girder Total wt. % saving 
wt. type wt. per bay’ over A’ 
12WF36 7202 ISWF64 1.3442 3,5042 
12WF27 540% ISWF55 = 1,155# 2.7758 21% 
16WF50 1.050% 2.550# 27% 
1062" 16WF40° 866° 2.0842 10% 
12B16%4" 3687 14WF34" 779%" 1,883 16%" 
* Includes 4 plates: 3” x 5/16” x 3-0”; 38% 
Connection details per figures 1 and 2, above * Includes 4 plates: 5” x 5/16” x 3’-0”; 652 
* Connection details per figures 3 and 4, above, without 5 Based on relative weight of 3 beams ar 1 gird . sch bay 
Connection details per figures 3 and 4, above ncludes plates in designs D & E, but excludes weight of connex 
* Alternate bay loading n materiale: 1642 per rivete 74% ver welded ny 
Includes 4 plates: 2%” x 14” x x3’-0": 26# 
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BOSTON BUILDS BALCONIES 


LOCATION: Cambridge, Mass 


Architects-Engineers for Eastgate 


Design Group 


WILLIAM HOSKINS BROWN 
CARL KOCH 

ROBERT WOODS KENNEDY 
VERNON De MARS 

RALPH RAPSON 


Engineers 
THOMAS WORCESTER, INC. 


Consultants 


W. W. WURSTER 
Dean of Architecture, MIT 


A. O. WILLAUER 
Arch. Censultant New England 
Mutual Life Insurance ( 


WILLIAM DAVIES 


Archt.. (Thomas Worcester, 


RICHARD J. OLDS 


Management Consultanr 


CHARLES N. MARCH 


Management Consultant 


Owner 


NEW ENGLAND MUTUAL LIFE 
INSURANCE CO 


Contractors 
GEORGE A. FULLER CO. 


Photo: Ezra Stoller—Pictor 


Eastgate has been open for ten months. The apartment house 
most keenly discussed by America’s front-line architects and 
investors—the one on which the bright young men of MIT 
lavished their enthusiasm and ideas—the one with 240 bal- 
conies and 2] private yards opening off its 261 living rooms 
—has been in use long enough for a test of its ideas. It can 
now be told which of the bright innovations have worked out 
in fact as well as in theory, and which met unexpected difh- 
culties. 


> Do the tenants like this all-out experiment in balcony liv- 
ing? Indeed they do. There are many interesting reasons 
why the balconies at Eastgate have been adopted with an 
enthusiasm that makes the place look like Miami, and causes 
the bleak emptiness of many New York balcony apartments 
to look positively Bostonian by comparison. (Next page.) 


> How does the skip-floor elevator service work? Okay—but 
very few builders would ever guess what the real advantage 
is (page 122), nor should any second-rate planning monkey 
with the idea, which makes every third floor a variant and 
creates all sorts of layout and mechanical problems. (Page 
126. ) 


>» How about the costs? $12,450 per apartment, $3,285 per 
room, as anticipated. (Fall of 48.) And while they were at 


it, Eastgate’s sponsors and technicians showed how to set up 
a new program of long-range financing to offset today’s build- 
ing costs; demonstrated that an apartment house on the slab 
plan can compete with the cross plan; and invented a new 
form of construction agreement which is already spreading 
under the name of the “Eastgate contract.” (Page 127.) 



































BALCONY LIVING—and democratic planning 


The way the occupants of Eastgate live on their balconies may be 
Mediterranean but the kind of planning which brought its success 
sprang directly out of Boston, with perhaps a side excursion or two 
to Walden Pond. The combination was: a humanist ideal of living. 
in the tradition of Thoreau and Emerson; a sharp technology, directly 
out of New England’s industrial brain center at MIT; and a demo- 
cratic technique of leadership through collaboration. 

Eastgate (known locally as “100 Memorial Drive,” or simply as 
“100”) is actually more than a new type of building plan—it’s a 
new kind of open urban life. The occupants have brought out their 
favorite “porch” furniture—wood, wicker, iron, or bargain basement 
bent tubing—and have brought themselves out, too. 

From any one of the balconies the surrounding panorama is a 
movie montage, laid confidingly open through the picture windows 

the young mother caring for her baby, the housewife preparing her 
drapes, two young men sitting down to a balcony lunch. It would 
scarcely be possible to carry on such a town meeting in the open 
air, were it not for a high degree of consanguinity and mutual under- 
standing. 

And it is unlikely that an imitation of Eastgate would succeed 
unless it too sprang from such an impulse of democracy. 

It all began with a level-headed and forward looking Yankee in- 
vestor, George Willard Smith, then president of the New England 
Mutual Life Insurance Co. (now chairman of the board). On his 
1938 vacation he looked admiringly at balcony streets in Amsterdam 
and Stockholm—and also at their sound economics. 

The opportunity to do this job was found in 1947 by Smith’s archi- 
tect in charge of housing research, A. Osborne Willauer. In 1945 
Massachusetts had passed legislation opening the apartment field to 
insurance company investment. 

Smith and Willauer had decided that in this field safety lay in 
being “ahead of the procession.” Only by delaying obsolescence 
could today’s high construction costs be written off. Willauer found 
that MIT had a splendid site. Continued occupancy would be assured 
by proximity to so stable an institution. 

MIT had yet more to offer—her concentrated resources of technical 
know-how, to put the project “ahead of current thinking.” 

A key idea was supplied by her humanist architectural dean, W. W. 
Wurster (predecessor of her present humanist Dean Belluschi). Said 
Wurster, “Let our young teachers supply progressive imagination. 
Then get experienced builders and engineers to check practicality.” 
His nomination: the engineering and building firm headed by Thomas 
Worcester (its wise chief architect of that time being William 
Davies). To check costs and building methods, New England got 
Vice President David Appell of George A. Fuller—who incidentally 
invented a superior new form of working contract. To manage the 
project, New England’s real estate officer Sydney Dean appointed a 
diplomat, Charles N, March. 

How Smith figures his returns and how Appell set up his new kind 
of a contract is explained on page 127. They got off to a flying start. 
By year’s end it was apparent that 100 Memorial Drive, still popu 


larly known as Eastgate, would be financially a success. 
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Eastgate’s balcony idea 
familiar to investor Smith 


Amsterdam and Stockholm. 


was 


from 
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Eastgate’s balconies are 14 
long and 6' wide, protected 


45" high open railing. 
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DISCOVERIES IN SITING: a river as an air filter 


Anyone could see that there were wonderful 
advantages to a site on a river. But the designers, 
carefully surveying atmospheric conditions, fell 
on a fresh discovery: the prevailing summer 
breeze made a long oblique path across the water. 
The open space acted as an atmospheric filter. It 
cleared the air of smoke and soot, made the bal- 
conies habitable in the midst of a big city and 


on land directly next to an area of light industry. 


In just three bloc ks along ( ambridge’s Me - 
pmorial Drive along the Charles. Boston’s humanist 
Sapirit has placed three powerful buildings: Aalto’s 


P. : 

make” dormitory (left foreground, below): 
Welles Bosworth’s MIT, first modular university 
simarked by dome); and Eastgate, Boston’s adven- 


lure in open democratic living (tallest building 
WM top right). 
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Photos (this and following pages): Ezra Stoller-Pictor 


Entrance is on north side by ramps or steps under canopy. 


Lobby stairs take one down to garden level which can also 


be entered direct or from garage. 








«COVERIES IN SITING—a good site fathers a good plan replacing the cross-plan 


| buying land, sharp president Smith had always sought double 
1 for his money through free, permanently open areas alongside 
match the property he paid for. He had hit the jackpot when he 
1 “100” not only behind Memorial Drive but along a river, and 
Mm . location favored by the breezes. Yet there was something further 
sieht his technologically-minded architects from MIT: the plot 

y broadside to both the view and the sun. 
his situation provided the perfect excuse to experiment with 
hing else than the ubiquitous cross-plan, which investors love 


fo) jts economy and which architects hate because one-fourth of its 





iments never get adequate sun, because a great many are blocked 
of from cooling breezes, and because none has through-ventilation. 
"At “100” the young architects were able to set up a cardinal prin- 
Maple of planning, a program for better living—every apartment 
ba sto face south, east, or west, for sun and view. This permitted 








>1.A balcony (or private yard) off every living room 

2, Direct sunlight during a large share of the day for every living 
wom, dining space, and kitchen 

3. Through-ventilation for a large proportion of apartments 


4, Privacy and spaciousness through avoidance of tight “re-entrant 
angles” where living rooms look into one another. 


They hit on a building plan in the shape of an open F (shown be- 
low). The main stem had its corridors to the north, living rooms all 
facing south; the legs had central corridors and living rooms 
east and west. Checking their results against a comparable X-plan 

it at the same time, Fastgate’s architects were able to show a 

p-gross rental area ratio of 55% compared to 50%, at no higher 


ruction cost per room. 


CID ENTAL SITE FACTORS. Foundation conditions on made soil were 

if, tequired pile foundations (cost $186,787)—this was thought to be offset 

ithe premium location. Local stores and schools were at a distance, but most 

had cars. In fact the program underestimated the need for parking 

126). A subway station was within one block and ten minutes of down- 

Boston. A zoning limitation on height led the architects to squeeze 12 
floors into 102’ at a floor-to-floor allowance of only 8’-6”. 
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TRICKS OF BALCONY DESIGN 


The fact that MIT's young architects actually got the occupants “out 
on the porch” was no lucky accident. There is many a tricky hurdle 
to balcony planning. 1) For full effect, every balcony must be a 
direct extension of the living room and its floor level. For physical 
continuity balconies were: directly cantilevered from the floor slab 
(see section). For visual continuity, glass was brought down within 
only 9” of the floor (though this left no room for convectors, no good 
place for any pipes in the exterior wall—see p. 126). 2) Every balcony 
must be shaded, sheltered (slabs over all). 3) There must be drain- 
age, flashing. It was finally decided to drain out to scuppers in the 
forward edge. Leader pipes could then be added later if needed 

they have not been needed; and balcony flashing has been amazingly 
trouble-free, better than window openings. 4) Balconies must be so 
placed as to give reasonable privacy from next-door neighbors, Yet 
in this particular scheme most balconies had to be paired, so the 
neighbor could walk through the dividing door for a second mode 
of emergency escape (through the next-door apartment) in case of 
fire. 5) Railings must be high enough for safety (45” at Eastgate) 
but it’s important that they not cut off the view. For economy, the 


architects of “100” used wire netting. Fuller Construction Co. re- 


ported the cost of the balcony construction (not including doors) at 


$374, which would put a rental value of $10 per month on the joy 


of open liv ing.” 


* And it’s worth much of that to the tenants to have such an easy way to wash 


their picture windows. 
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SECTION THROUGH MAIN WING 





SKIP-FLOOR ELEVATORS: why and how 


Surprisingly enough, the skip-floor elevator system at Eastgate was introduced not 


primarily 

< . : : ; ermit the 

introduction of a corridor along the north side of the main stem, so every apartmen aan 
Ou 


have the desired south orientation. (With side corridors on every floor there would } 
: ; ave 


for economy in operation but because only a skip-floor elevator scheme would p 


been altogether too much public space, altogether too many smaller apartments, ) 

Moreover, the skip-floor scheme allowed apartments on two of three floors to haye sin 
exterior exposures and through ventilation. 

In use. the scheme works as follows: 1. Every tenant gets off at the nearest corridor floor 
(see vertical section. left below). 2. On this floor are doors to all apartments, 3, Dwellers 
on non-corridor floors find a vestibule (with closet) and a private stair up or down, (Dray. 
ing right below.) 4. In case a fire blocks his private stair, the occupant goes out on the 
balcony, through to his neighbor’s apartment, and thence down to the public corridor. 
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These are main-stem apartments 
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This upper-floor apartment is an “A” unit (A for 
“ahove,” and a blue door on the corridor suggest- 
ing “sky”), The stair landing location is slightly 


inconvenient. 
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This typical “C” unit (C for corridor, a yellou 
door) is a one-bedroom unit. yet it has better than at 


the minimum of 24 sq. ft. storage space. a 
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This “B” unit (B for “below” and a green door 
Meeesting “grass”) has a better stair landing 
than the “4s” but is otherwise the same. 
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CORRIDOR FLOOR 
2,5, 8,11 





FLOOR BELOW 
4,7, 






Private vs. public access stairs; side vs. central corridor 


Should access stairs in skip-floor schemes be private and individual or public? 
Boston’s are private; those of St. Louis (shown last month) are public. At 
Boston’s “100,” the owner had to build more stairs (there are 165 at $168 
apiece), but he had none to maintain, and tenants have shown no displeasure 
at doing this. Stairs consumed more total building space (fire-stairs were 
required under Cambridge code at building extremities) but the owner had 
only half as much public area to care for: and where private stairs were left 
open they contributed air space to the apartments. (Photo across-page shows 
the alternate arrangement with a closed stairwell which yields more wall 


surface against which to place furniture. ) 


Since every living room, under the Eastgate program, was to face toward 
sun and view, there were side corridors in the main wing, central corridors in 
the legs. Unit plans on this page show one- and two-room apartments on the 


main stem. 
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These are “wing"’ apartments 


Because of the proximity to MIT, a good many 
studio apartments were thought advisable, and 
they were tucked into the wing apartments on 
the corridor floors (see directly above). They 
are especially nice, open broadside to the view. 
Opposite are 1-bedroom units; on non-corridor 
floors above and below are 2-bedroom units. End- 
units have corner living rooms, draw rentals up 


to $175 per mo. 


Eastgate’s current rental schedule: 


] penthouse apt. 8 rms. 


28 studio apts. totaling 56 rms. ...... $65- 90 
95 1-br. apts. totaling 285 rms, ...... $125-165 
108 2-br. apts. totaling 432 rms. ....-. $130-190 
29 3-br. apts totaling 145 rms. ...... $175-225 
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A test of UNIFIED STANDARDS in a variety of arrangements 


Eastgate exhibits a variety of apartment types arising out of the 
skip-floor plan plus the two kinds of orientation plus the changes 
from central to side corridor. All had common features: 


Broadside exposure: All living rooms were given their long 
dimension along the exterior glass wall, yielding pleasant light, full 
outside view, and a sense of the balcony as an extension of the room. 
Sitting areas were planned carefully away from traffic areas. 


Kitchen and dining space along outside walls. This started with 
‘ Cambridge code requirement that kitchens receive natural ventila- 
tion. Yet the architects never sought a “variance” because they 
thought the working housewife should be able to enjoy the view. 
Compared to this the lack of direct hall access to the kitchen was of 
trifling importance. So they placed the kitchen doors in such a way 
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that dining might be sunny too, not in some dark inner hall space. 


Bedrooms were generally ample in size, so planned that beds need 


not face windows or block access to wardrobes. 


Storage was treated as a special problem; a minimum of 24 sq. ft. 
storage was found in all but 10% of small apartments (for which 
outside locker space was added). 

By now manager Charles March has been able to weigh public 
response. His last units rented were some in the elbow next door to 
the National Research Corporation, which suddenly and unexpectedly 
went on a 24-hr. schedule. (Collaborative measures are being under- 
taken to screen the light and dampen the sound.) 

Some things were proved: The public liked the balconies. Against 
the predictions of real estate men, the public did not object to inside 


stairs. Turnover, thus far, was virtually nil. 



































Heating: Had it been possible to build East- 
gate 3° higher, Engineer Turner could have 
installed a radiant heating plant; but it would 
have added 3” to every slab. The “metro” 
type was out too: no good place in all those 
glass walls for heating risers. Instead, Turner 
brought up his steam through interior chases 
to individual coils for each apartment, where 
air was fan-fed to all rooms through ducts in 
the ceiling, locally furred (see sketch). The 
individual tenant had the pleasure of setting 
his own thermostat; but the canny owner con- 
trols the pressure of the steam. Heating cost 
has been well within the budget (6 mos. for 
$15,000). But because the glass (especially 
in north bedrooms) has not been directly 
heated and is subject to condensation, New 
England has paid $6,000 for storm sash for 
bedroom windows. And the window design has 
compelled their installation toward the in- 


terior. 
















TECHNICAL PROBLEMS arise from a new plan type 





Structural: For a tall thin building, Tom Wor- 
cester’s conservative structural engineers de- 
signed wind-bracing in the form of diaphram 
walls (serving as partitions). Because bal- 
conies were vertically aligned, columns in ex- 
terior walls were thickened toward the bottom 
in depth only, kept uniformly wide. To avoid 
excessive thickening and projection into the 
room, concrete of 4,000 lb. strength and hard 
reinforcing steel were used below the 9th floor. 
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The differences in plan between corridor 
and non-corridor floors created an alignment 
problem in all stacks. (Note generous chases 
in building plan.) The vertical section (right) 
shows careful planning for alignment. Many 
tubs had to be raised up to allow traps to 
clear bedroom ceilings, Tenants asked: why 
not such raised tubs always?—easier to use 


and clean! 

















Floor slabs were designed for plasterless self: 


finish and with a minimum of breaks. Yet flat- 
slab design was out because of the many 
framed openings; hence a longitudinal center 
beam was used with crossbeams to help frame 


the stair wells (drawings). 
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BIC SERVICES are numerous 


suse “100” is in effect an island, president Smith early decided 

it should offer certain public services: notably parking, a small 
a self-service laundry, and a community room. 

© The parking problem has given “Oz” Willauer headaches. Pro- 

Ss» was made for 160 cars: 65 in the garage, 65 on its deck. Said 

yoice of experience: a new apartment building requires parkinig 

at least 100% of its tenants. So now he has arranged 30 addi- 

stations on contiguous parking lots. 

small store is doing all right. It sells tenants their little daily 

We eccities of food, drugs, variety goods to save shopping trips. There 

some thought of adding a tea room. 

The laundry was put in a wonderful place as part of the penthouse 

mathe roof. Its noise was a little rough on the folks below until fiber 

sand cork pads were put under the machines. 

Acommunity room on the penthouse, opposite the laundry, is just 

being furnished now, to be rented to occupants for special occasions. 

iis to be fully equipped: kitchen, radio, television. 


cc STRUCTION CONTRACT—a new invention 


reassure Smith and Willauer during a period of rising costs, 
id Appell of George A. Fuller Co. worked out a new form of con- 
Gract—which has proved so popular that it is now known as an 
Eastgate” contract and is being used by institutions such as Harvard, 
Wellesley, and the Federal Reserve Bank of Boston on new work. 
Briefly, it goes like this: Fuller as the contractor submits a guaran- 
teed cost. It is based on three things: 1) estimated cost based on 
current but usually unfinished drawings; 2) a percentage fee for the 
contractor but with an upset limit; 3) a contingency fund controlled 
by the owner to cover new labor costs, freight rates, materials in- 
creases, government regulations and the like. This too has an “upset” 
on it so as not to exceed a known amount. 

Under this contract the contractor has no need to load his estimates 
for wage increases, changes in complete drawings, etc.; but if he 
builds for less, the owner receives 75% of the savings. At Eastgate 
it worked out like this: There were 98 change orders, adding $300.- 
000, each item negotiated. Nevertheless the final cost was below the 
initial guaranteed cost, including contingencies, by $369,000. So in 
the end Fuller presented a happy client with a $276,000 check. 


FINANCIAL POLICY—checking a new one 


As tenants came pouring in, manager March began drawing up trial 
balances, liked what he saw. By the time Eastgate completes its first 
year of operation, it will be almost certainly 100% occupied, And 
chairman Smith found confirmation for his initial reasoning. It went 
like this: today’s construction costs are high—“too high.” By finding 
avery superior location, by building technically “in advance of cur- 
rent thinking,” he could earn a high initial return to fortify himself 
against later competition. 

Even allowing 7% vacancies Eastgate anticipates that its initial 
$40-a-room rent schedule will bring in $568,000 a year. After ground 
rent, taxes, and operating expenses budgeted to total $208,000 a year, 
that will leave $260.000 net, or about 6.9% on a $3.750.000 invest- 
ment, 

Instead of writing the building down at the more usual rate of 
2% a year and taking 5% profit at the outset, New England Mutual 
plans to take a much lower immediate profit (presumably around 
3%) and to write off nearly 4% a year. 

By 1960 this will permit lowering the rents to around $25 a room 
if necessary to meet competition. 
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COST BREAKDOWN 


Foundations 

Structure (including insulation and 
WEE GEVOTSD. oc kecnanccsctepces 

Roof and sheet metal work.. 

WOU bn avacnwdevenet 

Steel stairs and elevators 

Finish floorings 

Furnishing (kitchen cabinets, sinks, 
ranges, refrigerators, etc.) 

Trim and doors (including overhead 
garage doors) 

Hardware 

Painting 

Electrical installation .......... 

Plumbing 

Heating 


Special equipment .. 


Construction Cost 
Cost of apartment house.... $3,284,000 
Cost of connecting garage 172,000 
$3,456,000 


$170,000 


2,137,000 
24,000 
80,000 
87,000 
82,500 


120,000 


67,000 
18,000 
56,000 
175,000 
225,000 
175,000 
39,500 


$3,456,000 
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vaulted ceiling. Pipes and ducts are © 
carried between slab and raised floor, 






A leading citizen gets a penthouse apartment... 


Penthouse apartment has cantilevered 






... and architectural criticism looks at “Eastgate” 






Prize apartment of all went to MIT Corporation Chairman Karl 






Compton. Here the designers were free to play with a vaulted ceiling. 






produced a dwelling that Dr. and Mrs. Compton love, especially as 






a conservatory for flowers. They don’t care too much for the excess 






heat produced by the east and west glass walls of their “conserva- 






tory,” have asked the architects to struggle reconciling their hand- 






some architectural knife-edge fascia with movable awnings. 







So architectural criticism can now stand back, size up Eastgate. 
Head and shoulders above the usual U. S. apartment, it shines by its 






thoughtfulness, its splendid living concept, its care in detailing. 






Schematically less simply standardized than some, it provides a more 






workable and livable variety in its living arrangements. Fault might 






be found with a certain thinness of Puritanism—too much insistence 






on that one theme of repeated dashed horizontal lines; how one would 






love one good big juicy curve! Yet gaiety has taken root in the bright 
flag-like balcony ends; a new freedom, rid of the sterile nostalgia 








momentarily plaguing downtown Boston, has begun to blossom. 
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cost little, but pay big dividends in livability 


What sense does it make to surround the costly utility core 
of today’s house with a bare minimum of living space? 

“No sense at all,” says famed designer Charles Eames 
(THe Macazine or Buitpinc, Sept. 50). “Most builders 
think that when they’ve finished paying for kitchens and 
bathrooms there isn’t enough money left to make houses big 
enough for comfortable living. Actually, space is the cheap- 
est luxury a house can have.” Here is some solid backing 
for Eames’ point: 

1. HHFA has performed a real public service by provid- 
ing specific cost data showing how a 14% increase over 
HHFA minimum room sizes could add as little as 3% to 
the total cost of the house. 

2. Fabulous builder Bill Levitt’s office estimates that his 
standard $9,000 house could be lengthened one stud space 
at each end for only $200, adding 8% to the area of both 
main floor and finished expansion attic at an increase of 
just over 2% in the selling price. 

3. Washington builder Robert C. Davenport finds that he 
can expand his 1,000 sq. ft. house 20% for less than half 
the original sq. ft. cost, that 80% of his buyers will pay 
up to $1,100 for space additions. 

“The time has come,” says HHFA, “to start concentrating 
on methods by which room and storage areas may be in- 
creased while holding the line on costs. . . . There is much 
evidence that the practice of decreasing dwelling sizes merely 
to reduce costs has been carried too far. This not only im- 
poses an immediate hardship on the family but in the long 
run, the financial stability of the investment is threatened.” 

To document how inexpensively slightly larger rooms can 
increase livability, HHFA got Washington, D. C., prices for 
adding 2 ft. to the depth or width of typical rectangular 
brick-veneer row houses whose original plans were based 
on minimum HHFA room sizes (examples, right). 

Adding to the depth cost only $3 per sq. ft.; adding to 
the width, between $4.50 and $5. On the various schemes 
the houses were made from 10.6% to 13.9% bigger at an 
increased cost of only 3.0 to 4.6%. Since stairs and baths 
remained unchanged, the increase in room sizes was always 
greater than the increase in total size—some rooms gained 
as much as 25% more space, Obvious reason why the in- 
creased size cost so little is that the 2 ft. increments required 
no changes in bath, kitchen, plumbing, heating and wiring 
which took 25% of the smaller house cost. HHFA figures 
the added costs could be absorbed by rental increases of 
only 2 to 3%. 

Constructive as the HHFA study is, it ducks an obvious 
question: If HHFA thinks it is high time room sizes were 
increased and if HHFA can document the fact that the in- 
crease could be achieved at little cost and great profit, then 
why doesn’t HHFA increase its room size minima so that they 
are at least as high as those for public housing ? 
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WHAT PRICE MORE SPACE 
IN THE BUILDER HOUSE? 


Case studies show 10% to 15% increases in area 
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In HHFA example (below) adding 2’ to 


depth added 11.6% to overall area, only 


under room labels give before-and-after 


Note how room size i» 





3% to the cost. Another typical expan- > exceeds total area increase, 


sion (above), adds 2’ to width, increasing furniture arrangement, circulation, 


od. Shading shows ex, 


area by 11.1% for a 4.6% in cost. Figures 
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levitts could add 132 sq. ft. for $200 


Bill Levitt’s office figures that 16” (a standard stud 
spacing ) could be added to both ends of his 1951 house 
for a construction cost of only $200. Since this model 
(plan, right) includes a finished room in the attic, some 
132 sq. ft. of usable space would be added by these 
two increments. 

The Levitts point out that the most economical way 
to expand their house—and most houses—is by adding 
to length rather than width. (Unless a house is over- 
framed to begin with, widening will require heavier 
joists and rafters, whereas the same framing can be 
used for lengthening.) Adding 32” to the length of the 
Levitt house would require no change in windows, 
plumbing, heating or lighting; but a larger expansion 
would probably require more outlay for these utilities. 

Main reason why the Levitt’s haven't extended their 
house is that they think the present ratio between size 
of house and size of lot is right, that a larger house 
would dwarf the 60x 100’ lot and crowd houses too 
close together. This may be a good answer—but only 
for those who believe that a 60 x 100’ lot is big enough 


for adequate family living. 





Builder's experience supports HHFA study 


For his 225-acre Hollin Hills development near Wash- 

ington, D. C. (THe Macazine or Burtpine, Dec. 49). 
Builder Robert C. Davenport asked Architect Charles 
Goodman to design the basic 1,000 sq. ft. house so that 
two 4 ft. increments could be added at the buyer’s 
option without expanding the costly utility core. (Plan, 
tight.) Result: a house which can be made 200 sq. ft. 
larger for a cost of only $3.74 per sq. ft. as against 
99.40 for the original unit. Eighty per cent of the 
houses have been sold with one or both of these space 
additions. 
Says Builder Davenport: “In relation to what it pro- 
Vides, the minimum house has a high sq. ft. cost. As 
the builder reduces size, he soon reaches a point of 
diminishing returns. I’m finding that my larger houses 
with 2 baths and other luxury items cost no more per 
4. ft. than the minimum units.” 
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Shaded areas (above) show possible allocation 
of ground floor space gained by adding 16” 
to both ends of Levitt house: 15 more sq. ft. 


to living room, 14 to kitchen, 33 to bedrooms 
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Framed largely in glass and solid masonry, 


Davenport's 46 x 25° house contains 1,050 sq. 


ft., sells for $10,000, exclusive of land. A 4 
wide strip added to its center lengthens the 
kitchen 2'9” and the living room 3’. This 


addition costs Davenport $419 ($4.19 per sq. 


ft.), raises the price to the buyer $600. A 


Cost breakdown for 8 ft. extension 


ee erry eee 25.00 
_ SA ee eee ct 45.00 
NY 4+ kctukewendeabu cheneesee kee 50.00 
8g eer reer rr Te 1.50 
Lumber & millworke ...........cc00s 150.00 
I re 100.00 
Pe MO wncscadivineecvan 45.00 
PE So ita shes ioennkneees’s o 90.00 
eR I Se a ae 25.00 
REY Sec ikauSiaditbe ks + cowcbtdes 7.50 
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and closets, Labor and materials for completely 
finished 32” 


cost only $200, since windows and utility core 


expansion of both floors would 


remain unchanged. 
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second addition of 4 can be made through the 
two end bedrooms at a cost to the buyer of 
$500. Combination of both increments to pro- 
vide 200 sq. ft. costs Davenport $747, the 
buyer, $1,100. The buyer gets an added bonus, 
because VA appraises the expanded house on 


the basis of the original $10 per sq. ft. cost. 


Roofing, flashing & guttering........ 30.00 
EE. “TELUS os » baa aude © MC cee anon 20.00 
PRUE. cuutada bee veatebecsaccvdes 30.00 
MOE GiPiis 23 Gentes Kiev idee sae 20.00 
errr, see 8.00 
CN oo. bo Rh nce sdduns cockach 20.00 
Famer Ge We Gee ds cckcdsacactankies 15.00 
FOO QUOVMEUE THB be 66s ey ebbev des 65.00 
NET COST before eae, 9. 747.00 
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LOCATION: Arlington, Va. 
CHARLES M. GOODMAN & ASSOCIATES, 
Architects and Engineers 


NATHAN SHAPIRO, Builder 


Here is an architect-builder project which adds 
real livability and handsome lines to the low 
cost of that old standby —the two-family 
house. Because of their common utility lines 
(which alone saved $180 per unit), common 
walls and other inherent economics, these 
$10,600 units were built at $1.20 less per sq. 
ft. than detached houses of comparable quality. 
Though planned before Korea, their combina- 
tion of design quality and economical con- 
struction points the way to better defense hous- 
ing, much of which will be of duplex design. 

In this 42-family Arlington, Va. develop- 
ment there is no need for the hung-on doo-dads 
which mask the shortcomings of the clumsy 
conventional two-family house. Instead, Archi- 
tect Charles Goodman has supplied such basic 
assets for good living as: 


1. A 900 sq. ft. plan that makes the most 
of every inch of space, puts living areas at 
the rear for privacy and kitchens at the front 
for control of entrances, provides adequate 
storage by supplementing ceiling-high interior 
closets with roomy low cost exterior store 
rooms at the entries. 


2. Big glass areas which not only give small 
rooms a spaciousness borrowed from the out- 
doors, but combine low and high casements 
for efficient cross-ventilation in Virginia’s 
steamy summers, 


3. Durable, easily maintained finishes— 
brick veneer on the exterior, wall coverings 
of coated fabric on interior walls. (Applied 
to cement asbestos board, this wall fabric cost 
5% more than painting, but total wall costs 
were $90 per house less than paint on plaster. ) 


4. A pleasing variation of exterior appear- 
ance achieved by staggered setbacks from the 
street and alternate use of secondhand brick, 
cast concrete brick and oversize brick. 

Houses also have a skilfully engineered 
roof-ceiling which shows the architect’s flair 
for blending good design and low cost con- 
struction (section, right). Rafter space above 
4, in. blanket insulation is ventilated by a com- 
bination of slots under the eaves and a plenum 
which extends beneath the ridge beam to ex- 
haust grilles at either end of the house. This 
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THE ECONOMICAL DU PLEX can also be handsome—and even more so 


with realistic codes. An architect-builder demonstration with defense housing implication, 


low-pitched gable roof is not only a cheap, 
effective substitute for attic air space insula- 
tion, but permits higher bedroom ceilings. 
Goodman’s use of 2 x 3” outriggers to extend 
generous roof overhangs from the 2 x 8” 
rafters saves lumber and provides a slim, clean 
line at the eaves. 

Arlington County’s backward building code 
—worst of seven in the Washington area— 
ruled out an even better plan for a duplex 
with a wood-faced second floor cantilevered 
out over a brick base (see rendering, lower 
right). Condemned as a fire hazard, this would 
have provided 38 more sq. ft. of bedroom area 
at a saving of some $800 per house. FHA 
balked both at this plan and at the roof system 
of the present scheme. VA, however, willingly 
financed the final project, reduced the build- 
er’s valuation by only $100. 

Formerly a builder of conventional! low cost 
houses, Shapiro is now thoroughly sold on 
contemporary design and the type of service 
rendered by Architect Goodman. This includes 
not just basic planning and design, but a com- 
plete cost takeoff, materials quantity analysis 
and full job supervision. 


All completed units in the present project 








+ 
Robert C. Lautmon 
f 
have been sold, and despite a rising materials 
market, Builder Shapiro has realized 8% ( 
profit. Costs were $9.80 a sq. ft. as against $11 
for a comparable single family house. 
; 
4 
Cost breakdown per dwelling unit 
Land & sales profit .........seesee08 $2,198 
Landscaping eeccceeseebenee 
Excavating 1483 
Concrete—labor & material. tert 420 
Brickwork—labor & material. 0d eae 1,200 
Structural steel .... oostaae % 
Lumber and carpentry ‘taber. 1,604 
er WE cc nsenss oneal ; 
Roofing, gutters & downepouts. -+snnel 


Roof insulation ..........--+0eeeeeeee 
Casement windows .......--+++++00" 
Glazing ; ee 
Weatherstripping re 
Prefab chimneys ........--++-+e000*"* 
Closet fronts ....... oe cemeel 
Medicine & kitchen cabinets oosseeeean 
Hardware ...... een 
Electrical wiring and fixtures. — 
Piumbing and heating ....----+-****"" 
Asphalt tile & linoleum .....-+-««+**"" 
Plastic tile .......cesee 
Sanding and finishing 
Painting and calking .....--+-+++***""" 
Wall fan hoes 
Labor—general ‘ ‘ 
Ranges, refrigerator & washing 
machine Pere 
Architectural & engineering — 
Overhead ‘ 
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Besides requiring costly brick construction which eliminated a 
cantilevered second floor, local codes compelled a shift of hot-air 
heater from beneath stairs (below) to present kitchen position 
(above), This squeezed out pass-through counter, lengthened 
plumbing lines, put clothes closet further from the door. Cement 


asbestos flues also had to give way to metal flues. 
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Goodman S original 


second floor was outlawed by the code as a fire trap. 


duplex design (above and right) with wood- 

























Section (left) shows air circula- 
tion in roof, ceiling-high storage 
units, wood-paneled open stair. 


Service entrances (right) are pro- 





tected by louvered screens and 
still-immature hedges. Panels be- 
tween entrances are painted in a 


variety of rich, solid colors. 
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County rejected original plan for angling houses to permit un- 


obstructed views as “too unconventional” (below), accepted less de- 





sirable scheme (above). 
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LOCATION: Dallas, Texas 


JOHN P. WILSHIRE and J. HERSHEL 
FISHER, Architects 


WILLIAM R. McKEE, Builder 


How can builders make profitable use of the 
vacant “skip lots” which dot the old residen- 
tial sections of every U. S. city? 

Dallas Architect Hershel Fisher’s bright 
answer is to put two houses on the same lot. 
By expert planning he not only made both of 
them spacious and livable, but also gave each 
as much privacy as if it had the lot to itself. 

Fisher tested this idea two years ago with 
two low cost, ground-hugging houses on a 50 
x 150’ lot. Result: rapid rental of both units 
and a net return of 15% anually on a total in- 
vestment of only $9,890, including the land. 
Using the same basic scheme, he has since de- 
signed three other more polished but equally 
profitable versions for Dallas builders. Pic- 
tured here is the latest and best of these—a 
$14,660 pair with a combined area of 1,700 
sq. ft. 

An ingenious plan makes these two small 
houses look like one big one, yet gives each 
complete separation and adequate privacy. 
Placing the houses at right angles to each 
other, Fisher made space for a common car- 
port and a fenced-in patio for each unit. A 
single access walk links the houses, but en- 
trances are widely separated for privacy. Each 
unit has a good size living-dining area, a com- 
pact back-to-back kitchen and bath, a continu- 
ous window-wall which opens to the patio for 
easy Texas-style living. 

Simple variations of the plan will provide 
good orientation on lots facing any main point 
of the compass. (Diagram, lower right) Each 
of these alternate schemes turns an almost 
blank wall to the hot western sun and opens the 
house wide to the prevailing southeast breeze. 

An economical structural system enabled 
Builder McKee to put up both units for $8.36 
per sq. ft. Included are such features as a roof 
that can be flooded with water to reflect sun 
heat, a direct exterior of common brick and 
stained fir siding, a_ brick-floored terrace. 
Houses are framed on a 4’ module to accommo- 
date stock rubbed plywood panels for interior 
walls, Window costs were pared by using 
simple industrial-type projected sash except 
for the large fixed panes. (The projected sash 
under these panes are big enough to assure 
good summer ventilation. ) 

Rented at $120 a month for the two-bedroom 
rear unit and $110 for the smaller unit in 


TWO HOUSES ON ONE SMALL LOT et nigh return on brome 


residential property without sacrifice of good orientation and privacy 


front, the houses would earn more than 14% 
on the $14,600 investment after covering an- 
nual costs of $610. 

Despite the good return on the four Fisher- 
designed duplexes built to date, the idea of 
two houses on one lot is so new that financing 
has been difficult. Prior to its erection 13 
Dallas companies refused to take any mort- 
gage on the McKee duplex. The best offer was 
a $9,200 loan. But a new mortgage company’s 
recent offer of $12,500 may be a sign that 
bankers will soon accept the profit possibili- 
ties of Fisher’s idea. 

Fisher points out that the idea is not appli- 
cable to all types of property, will work best 
in older residential areas near business centers 
where demands for rental space are high and 
zoning ordinances have been modified. Con- 
servative neighbors tried to get an injunction 
against his first experiment, but were thwarted 
because all restrictions had expired in the 


aging, downtown neighborhood. 









































Ulric Meisel 


Glass wall of the smaller unit overlooks it 
own patio formed by slotted fir board screens 
and the blank brick wall of the larger house. 
An overhead trellis formed by extension of 
rafters joins the two houses structurally, wil 


provide shade as vines grow. 


Cost breakdown 


Grading and filling 
Foundations 
Lumber 

Labor 

Glass .. 
Painting 
Plumbing 
Electrical 
Heating 
Hardware 
Windows 
Driveway .. 
Roofing .... 
Sheet metal 
TE Shi dadedcows 
Builder’s profit 
° Fe 4 
Miscelianeous 


Total 
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Patio of the two-bedroom house (above, right) is shielded from 
nighbors by a combination of wooden screens and shrubbery. In- 
lerior photos of smaller unit show spacious effect of open plan- 
ning and a glass wall opening on private patio. For maximum 
ventilation, bedroom is separated from living area only by a screen 


of translucent corrugated plastic. 
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WHAT NEXT IN PREFABRICATION: Finer finishes, packaged vile 


simplified financing, better management and closer integration 
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Patent granted lumbermen Skilling & 
Flint in 1861 covered panelized house 
which is not far in design and construc- 


tion frem today’s prefab “Cape Cod.” 


with merchant house building. 


A forecast from Burnham Kelly’s biography of the industry 


Prefabrication has come of age. This fact was 
signalized last month by the publication of its 
biography, The Prefabrication of Houses by 
Burnham Kelly.* 

A fact-packed reference book, this 466-page 
tome traces prefabrication’s development from 
its inception, through decades of trial and 
error, up to its present enjoyment of a modest 
prosperity and the promise of a substantial 
part in the budding defense housing program. 
As such, the biography is a useful yardstick of 
industry norms against which prefabricators 
may measure themselves and a guide for future 
adventures into the tempting but tempestuous 
field of house prefabrication. 

But the most interesting chapter in Kelly’s 
book goes beyond the present. He notes that, 
after a severe shaking down process in which 
the industry lost its weakest members and its 
strongest ones have grown stronger and crys- 
talized their patterns of operation, the indus- 
try stands at the crossroads. Then he outlines 
the way ahead in a series of prognostications 
which make sense but may also make some 


prefabricators see red: 


>General: “. . . it will become increasingly 
dificult to draw a line between prefabricated 
and conventional construction. At the present 
time one-fifth of the average house is made up 
of manufactured products rather than build- 
ing materials in the ordinary sense. In the 
future more significance will attach to the 
degree of prefabrication than to the numbers 
of prefabricated houses.” 

* Burnham Kelly is the logical author of prefabrica- 
tion’s biography. He is director of MIT’s Albert Far- 
well Bemis Foundation, whose founder produced the 
famous trilogy on housing, The Evolving House, and 


‘later the bible on modular coordination, Rational 


Design. The current book is based on the Foundation’s 
voluminous files on prefabrication (probably the 
country’s largest) and a field survey of 125 prefab 
operations conducted by the Foundation during the 
years 1946 and 1947. 

The book is divided into three parts: 1) an editorial 
history of the industry with some speculation as to 
its future; 2) a factual report of how the industry 
operates and 3) a collection of detailed appendix ma- 
terial of primary interest to practicing prefabers. It 
is a joint publication of The Technology Press of 
MIT and John Wiley & Sons, 440 Fourth Ave., New 
York 16, N. Y. Price: $6.50. 






















































> Management: “It has by now become abyp. 
dantly clear that every step of the prefabricg. 
tor’s operations, from procurement through 
marketing, exercises an important influence 
upon every other step. The process for ere. 
tion affects the design as much as that used 
for production; mass sales depend as much 
upon good financing as upon good design, In 
the future, therefore, the prefabricators wil] 
build up balanced staffs of experts, or will 
retain consulting services, in order to deal with 
this whole broad range of problems, . .. Much 
of this business will go to companies not pro- 
ducing houses as such at all, but rather pro. 
ducing large components, either of houses or 
of buildings generally, for assembly either at 
the site by individual architects, builders, and 
site developers, or in fairly localized assembly 
plants.” 


> Materials: The use of lumber will continue 
to give ground to plywood and related bonded 
paper ply materials and to wood fiber prod- 
ucts. Concrete’s “many recent improvements | 
in technology will help to bring it into in 
creased use.” Clay products, “because of their 
increasing site construction costs and the ob 


jections on thermal and acoustic groundsto | 
their use as a single-material wall” will con- , 
tinue to be little used unless their physica | 
properties are improved and larger, lighter 

units are produced. Metals have a bright 


future in their use as finish as well as framing. 
Plastics “have thus far proved to be unsatis | 


factory basic building materials.” 


> Panel size: “There will be an increasing ) 
effort to prefabricate those components of the | 
house which offer large unbroken surfaces 
such as the ceilings, roofs, floors, and parti | 
tions whereas today the major effort is directed ) 
at the walls. The inherent merit of frame and 
curtain wall structures . . . will assure thei 
continued development also, but the light, ca 
tinuous, combined-purpose walls will advan 
more rapidly.” 


> Factory finishing: “The assembly of a frame 
and the application of boarding offer mud 
less opportunity for savings in constructi® 
labor and time than do the finishing of floors 
the painting of woodwork, and the many 
finishing details. 
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»Color and texture: “lt should .. . be desir- 
able to produce surface finishes which do not 
require constant cleaning, no matter how 
asily they can be cleaned. Certainly this 
gens t0 have been the conclusion of the mak- 
ers of tinoleum. A little texture 
migation OF processed pattern—together with 
an irregular color pattern might make it pos- 
ble to clean less often, and in addition add 
improved mechanical and acoustical perform- 
ance. Less uniformity should mean easier 


a fine cor- 


production control, and corrugation or stamp- 
ing should permit the use of lighter gauges of 
metal. These possibilities are certain to be 
explored in the future.” 


>Structural form: “Revolutionary designers 
tend to feel that the logic of structural effi- 
ciency has an overwhelming appeal. There 
ome little reason to believe, however, that 
we demand a high degree of structural efh- 
ciency in the house. Architectural design in- 
volves many problems; and, in the future, 
hasic considerations of plan will continue to 
dictate the structure, rather than the reverse.” 


)Project variety: “The industry will grad- 
ually grow away from the tendency to seek 
‘variety’ through the application of exterior 
materials, details, and finish treatments to 
identical houses in the hope of giving the ap- 
pearance of that random collection of struc- 
tures which has characterized our neighbor- 
hoods in the past... . . More important in the 
future will be variation in color, in placement 
of houses, in arrangement of the lot and street 
lines, and in relationships established with 
garages and other structures—a_ variation 
which obtains its quality from a frank recog- 
nition of the basic similarity of the houses 
involved. It will be recognized that, beyond a 
certain size (the definition of which requires 
study), a project of similar houses develops 
an oppressive monotony which no artistry 
can dispel.” 


Mechanical cores: “The mechanical services 
and equipment of the house represent from 
about a third to as much as half of its produc- 
tion cost. It is certain that the effort to design 
these as a unit core and to mass-produce such 
units in ever larger components will continue. 
In the next few years development here may 
tome even more rapidly than in rationaliza- 
tion of the rest of the structure.” 


Distributors: “At present, few prefabrica- 
lors make use of distributors in their distribu- 
tion channels, but the likelihood is that more 
will do so in the future.” 


Selling: “One of the great advantages which 
the Prefabricator can offer is the simplifica- 
- of the various steps through which the in- 
dividual purchaser must go in order to buy a 

- This should start with the establish- 
ment of a fixed price. In the future, prefabri- 
“ators will not continue to allow dealers to 
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Courtesy 


Gunnison Homes 


establish prices in their own locale. The 
stronger firms already have their dealers quot- 
ing prices from a fixed schedule under their 
control, and those firms will do best in the 
leaner days ahead which can advertise the 
price of a house (less freight and lot) on a 


regional or national basis.” 


> Financing: Unquestionably the emergence 
of well-advertised brand-name houses, in com- 
bination with a continued or expanded pro- 
gram of government mortgage insurance, will 
tend to turn the mortgage into a more nego- 
tiable form of earning asset. This will fit in 
with the growing tendency for families to pur- 
chase houses out of current income rather than 
savings. It is possible that the trend will be 
in the direction of forms of tenure and home 
financing which combine ownership and ten- 
ancy in some manner, as, for example, the 
purchase-option plan. Prefabricators may be 
the first to introduce such a scheme on a wide 
basis. The nature of interim financing (short- 
term or construction financing) may be ex- 
pected to alter as the house is increasingly in- 
dustrialized. A common future procedure will 
be the combination of chattel and real estate 
mortgage financing in which a finance com- 
pany will pay the prefabricator for his pack- 
age at the time of shipment, advance funds to 
the dealer for site improvement and erection 
and completion of the house, and sell the final 
mortgage to portfolio investors. In this way 
the final mortgage lending institution does not 
enter the picture until the completion and sale 
of the house. and interim financing is secured 
less and less by the house itself and more and 
more by the general assets of the growing pre- 


fabrication enterprise.” 


Throughout Kelly’s predictions runs the un- 
derlying hunch that the future of prefabrica- 
tion per se is grim, that it may be swallowed 
up by its mother industry. To wit: the “quick 


U. S. Steel’s subsidiary, Gunnison Housing Corp., has 
carried panel prefabrication further than most—as 
witness its assembly lines pictured below. But the 


material is wood, not steel. 









utilization by others of his developments . . 
illustrates that the prefabricator may serve 
primarily as an agency for the first substan- 
tial penetration into the building industry of 
modern mass-production theories.” And again, 
“It may well prove in the end that prefabrica- 
tion has been only a local and specialized ad- 
vance within a broad process of industrializa- 
tion and that there will be little point in trying 
to decide whether or not a housing process 
can properly be called prefabrication.” 

Author Kelly bases these conclusions on his 
thorough research into the history of prefabri- 
cation and his study of the industry’s successes 
and failures. 


The Pilgrims and prefabrication 


While prefabrication’s U. S. history actually 
dates back to 1624 when the English brought 
a panelized house to Cape Ann, its first real 
impetus came with the Gold Rush of 1848 
when houses were exported to California from 
all over the world. The New York area alone 
produced some 5,000 houses for shipment to 
California. (Houses which cost $400 each on 
the East Coast were delivered on the West 
Coast at $5,000 each! ) In 1861 lumber dealers 
Skilling and Flint of Boston and New York 
received one of the industry’s first patents—a 
system of building houses from a few stan- 
dardized panels and interchangeable parts. 
The design of this pioneering house (see cut) 
is mirrored to a striking degree to its progeny 
of today—a fact which does not speak well for 
a century of progress. Moreover, Messrs. Skill- 
ing and Flint claimed that they could assemble 
their house in three hours, a boast no one since 
has dared equal. 

The oldest known prefabricator still in busi- 
ness is E. F. Hodgson Co., which was organ- 
ized in 1892 and merged with Allied Housing 
Associates Inc. in 1944. 

(Continued on page 266) 


































































WALLS OF AIR, COLOR 
LIGHT AND WATER 


Knoll’s new furniture showroom 

is outstanding example 

of interior camouflage, 

proves that a good designer’s hand 


is quicker than the eye 
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“Of course | am only a builder and don’t specialize 


in layouts,” said New York's high-powered landlord 
Harold Uris, “but this is absolutely magnificent!” 
He had just taken another look at what had been 
happening to the 22nd floor of his latest and best- 
looking office building in midtown Manhattan. And 
though he might be “only a builder,” New York's 
critics, esthetes. designers, architects and other spec- 
tators agreed wholeheartedly with Harold Uris. They 
came back for another look—again and again. 
Cause of all this hubbub on Madison Avenue is 
the new Knoll furniture showroom (with offices and 
planning department attached.) That showroom 
proves, among many things, that architecture can be 
produced with air, color, light and water-—or even 
with fish net, paper, bamboo, grass, pressed wood 


and 15 cent plants that grow in New Jersey. 


By the time a Manhattan ziggurat staggers back- 
ward and upward to its 22nd floor, the floor plan has 
probably received quite a beating from setback re- 


strictions. They may have knocked out a corner 


here and there, nibbled away at one side or another, 
and, in addition, confounded most attempts at regu- 
lar column spacing. 

Into just such a floor Florence Knoll brought an 
impressive measure of order. Her first step was to 
“paint out” the structure with a few coats of flat 
white and to “paint out” the horizontal strip win- 
dows in the showroom by covering them with floor- 
to-ceiling sheets of glass fiber on curtain tracks. The 
glass fiber cost a mere 57 cents per sq. ft. installed 
with all hardware, did three things in addition to 
hiding the windows: It diffused the direct sunlight. 
it cut out the yellow light reflected from the IBM 
Building across the street (which would have dis- 
colored the displays in the showroom), and _ it 
blocked the view of the outside which would have 
detracted from the furniture on view inside. To 
keep the glass fiber sheets from looking dead and 
flat, the designer covered them with a row of fish net 
curtains that make the whole wall look like a rich 
expanse of luminous. white drapes. Finally, to con- 


ceal existing doors to washrooms and storerooms. 
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Shallow reflecting pool separates furniture from fabric displays, cost 


$770 to build. It is the focal point of the sho 





Vieu from shou room (helou j shou s conference room beyond sliding 


doors. It is used for consultations with clients. 











PLANNING DEPT 


designer Knoll omitted all handles and _ locks, 
merely indicated the position of doors with a broad 
vertical stripe of color, a “push-plate” painted onto 
the edge of the door itself. 

These devices effectively killed most of the exist- 
ing architecture, left her with a white, 7.500 sq. ft. 
sketching pad on which to outline the kind of setting 
she had in mind. j 

This setting (like any other manufacturer's office ) 
had to accommodate several distinct operations. In 
the case of Knolls there were four: The showroom 
was given the north and west exposure; the planning 
department with its drafting room was allotted a 
sliver of space to the south, between service core 
and west wall; along the south facade were placed 
the executive offices and conference rooms; while the 
northeast projection of the building, with a striking 
view across New York East 60’s and toward the 
East River, was turned over to the business office. 

Having thus divided up the available space, the 


designer developed each area to serve its purpose. 





Space modulator of black steel channels is trademark of 


Knoll showroom and final, sure touch that pulls together 
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Showroom 


Furniture, like some other equipment, is gener- 
ally used in groups and is best sold in groups. To 
give the illusion of room settings, most stores con- 
struct open-ended booths that look like shooting 
galleries at a country fair. In the Knoll showroom 
there are no walls; instead, there are eleven islands 
that float in the white space. Some are defined only 
underneath with a textured rug; one is defined 
only above by a paper-core panel painted bright 
blue and hung from the ceiling to hover above a 
group of chairs and tables; still others are defined 
only on one side by a free standing screen, a curtain 
of bamboo slats or a “wall” of patterned fabrics. 
But the most exciting device of all is a shallow re- 
flecting pool, 6 ft. wide and 13 ft. 6 in. long, filled 
with small tropical plants and flanked by a bench 
of polished blue Belge marble; it is both a strik- 
ingly unexpected focal point of the entire display, 


and an effective barrier that bisects the extended 


the many open groupings of furniture. It can be used to hold 


ng panels, Cost: $2,000. 
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Plan of entire floor shows 11 distinct islands of furniture in 
the showroom space. Orders are taken in closed-off area ad- 
joining fabric display. Operations offices are to south and 
east of elevator lobby, comprise planning department, execu- 


tive offices and general business office. 








Plywood panels set in steel channels separate designer’s draft- 
ing tables, give each a tiny studio of his own. Panels and 
walls are white throughout, permit designers to see paint 


and fabric samples in true colors. 


Firm’s head Hans Knoll works in front of black wall in 
home-like office setting. None of the rooms are large, but 


small-scale furniture gives impression of great spaciousness. 
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m and divides furniture from fabrics. 


showr0o 

Such walls of air, color, 
fore, notably by Mrs. Knoll’s erstwhile ° 
’ sd ¢ 


sed be | 
a famed architect Mies van der Rohe. What 
ea ’ 


Designer Knoll has ade | ves 
a light cage of black steel channels. a spidery pat- 
tern that appears and reappears in every corner of 
the showroom, both as a grid suspended from the 
and as posts holding up a translucent screen 
solid panel there. By virtue of its color- 


led to these magic devices is 


ceiling 
here, or @ 
contrast, this black cage modulates the entire space, 
creates an architecture of its own that is as delicate 
as a Japanese pavilion and yet vigorous enough to 
blot out the existing structure. 


Operations 


Behind the scenes of this colorful stage set there 
is an eficient and well-planned operations section. 
it differs from the usual business office in three im- 
portant respects: First, it gets away from the usual 


ee i! 





Gener, al business office has 18 small maple desks with gray 
tops. Low partitions covered with grass matting turn 
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light and water have 


slick, metallic décor that makes so many executives 
conduct their business in the nearest men’s bar, 
achieves instead the comfortable atmosphere of a 
study at home. Secondly, it makes a limited floor 
area look big by utilizing small-scale desks, chairs 
and tables in place of the monumental furniture 
found in most offices. And finally, it again sub- 
divides the major areas with purely imaginary bar- 
riers — screens that form visual separations only, 
waist-high partitions that turn each secretary’s work- 
space into a private cubicle. 

If there remain some problems of glare-control, 
of sound-control and of artificial lighting, they 
will be taken care of in due course. For these 
designers will continue to experiment upon them- 
selves. If the Knoll showroom has one overriding 
characteristic, that characteristic is the cheerful and 
optimistic welcome it seems to extend to future 
change in requirements and future change in tech- 
nology. It is a truly modern design lab. And the 
guinea-pigs are doing fine. 




















working areas into pleasantly warm studies, create an illusory 


space division for added sense of privacy. Ceiling is acoust 



























































TODAY'S INDUSTRIAL 





A single great architect-engineer firm designed $300 
million worth of the plants now mushrooming all ove 
the land for private U. S. industry. In addition, jt 


working on what is probably the world’s largest indys, 





trial project, a $270 million plant for the Atomic 
Energy Commission. 


This biggest of all architect-engineer collaborations jx 
known as Giffels & Vallet, Inc., L. Rossetti. (The firy 
two are engineers—the third, unincorporated, is the 
architect.) Together they typify in macrocosm the new 
integration of architectural design with all the engineer. 
ing specialties—the integration Richard Neutra has 
warned his fellow architects to master if their profes. 


sion is to survive. 


In every big building job today the electrical and me. 
chanical services have become costlier and more impor- 
tant than the structure. Perhaps more than anyone, 
Giffels & Vallet and Rossetti have sensed that the build- 
is itself part of 





ing—whether factory, office or store 
the process of production or distribution—that there can 
no longer be a clear division between process and plant 
in design, in construction, or in operation. 


This welding of building and process will soon be 
accelerated by two great developments now looming over 
the industrial horizon: the use of atomic energy for in 
dustrial power and the use of electronic “brain” controls 
to realize the old dream of the completely automatic 
factory. 


Very few architects or engineers can aspire to creale 
so vast an organization as Giffels & Vallet, Inc., L. 
Rossetti. Only a handful of industrialists can hope to 
employ such an aggregation of talent. But every engineer 
and architect, every industrialist can learn much that it 
is important for him to know from a better understand: 
ing of the principles and personalities which have made 
this integrated firm great. These principles and pers 
alities are revealed in Part I of the story which follows. 
Similarly, every architect, every engineer and every ™ 
dustrialist can learn much that is important to him from 
a careful study of some outstanding examples of the 
G & V method as presented in Part II, which begins ot 
Page. 153. 





Rouge, Ford powerhouse in foreground 
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BUI LDI N G s a blend of architecture and engineering, of plant and process 


Giffels & Vallet, Inc., L. Rossetti have mastered this formula 


Giffels & Vallet, L. Rossetti—by origin, by experi- 
ence, by personnel and by method of work—is a firm 
peculiarly equipped to deal with the kind of building 
where nobody can say just where plant leaves off and 
process begins, a job very different from measuring off 
so many bays this way and so many that and the manu- 
facturer will install his own machines, thank you. One 
of the first things to say about G & V is that it is a 
Detroit firm. 

You can look in New York for the great bridge and 
highway engineers, in California for the dam and pipe- 
line engineers, in Boston for the hydroelectric engi- 
neers, but you must go to the metal-working cities that 
stand around the Great Lakes for the men who know 
how to build factories. Grim, gangling Detroit, where 
most other buildings seem to hover nervously along the 
automobile through ways, is the birthplace of the mod- 
ern factory: the one building type in which the U. S. 
knows no peer and the one in which the great techno- 
logical innovations affecting all other kinds of building 
have occurred. 

Henry Ford, as every school child knows, had one 
simple aim in life: to build a completely practical 
automobile. When he got around to thinking about the 
factory in which to build this automobile, he quite char- 
acteristically demanded a completely practical factory 
too. 

Now Ford had spent his life with power drills and 
electric screw drivers and other machines which worked 
precisely, continuously and automatically, and it simply 
did not occur to him that he was colliding with an 
operation rent by both professional and trade schisms 
and by methods so nonautomatic as to be almost medi- 
eval. Ford did not know it, but his “perfect” factory 
demanded what was conspicuously absent from the 
building industry of the day—an integrated profession- 
al organization able to take undivided responsibility for 
the design of all the specialized mechanical services 
and for relating these to the building itself. 

It is a high testimonial to what is sometimes called 
the “art of architecture” that this building organization 
and method grew from the head of a great architect, 
Albert Kahn. The engineers who built the bridges, the 
dams and the highways might thumb their nose at the 
architects. But in factory building, where the less easily 
measured requirements of human beings were as im- 
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Pierce Associates 





Partners Victor Vallet, Louis Rossetti, Ray Giffels 


portant as the stresses of wind, water and load, the 
architect stood from the beginning in close partnership 
with the engineer. 

While Henry Ford was building his one-story fac- 
tories, Ray Giffels and Vic Vallet were leaning over 
adjoining drafting boards in the great office of Albert 
Kahn. They were young structural engineers, and their 
first job with Kahn was designing steel skeletons for 
the factories that were shooting up all over the Detroit 
It was a hard school. All Kahn’s men learned 
very soon that the bellow of the auto men—‘Pro-o-duc- 


area. 


tion!” —was to be their first principle as well. Inex- 
haustible Albert Kahn set a killing pace, and what in 
other architectural offices was an occasional charette 
became here a regular, machine-like process. Both Gif- 
fels and Vallet got on well with Kahn, and Vallet, a 
handsome man of few but piercing words and of almost 
uncanny exactness, gradually rose to be in charge of 
shepherding all the ticklish Ford work through the 
office. 

Oscar Pocock and Ray’s younger brother Bert Giffels, 
both already known as brilliant engineers, were in the 
Kahn office, too. Bert spent seven years on one of the 
























































































TODAY'S INDUSTRIAL BUILDING 


biggest jobs of all: the integrated steel mill Ford built 
when he decided to establish better control of his costs 
for this prime raw material. 

As the building boom roared to its crescendo in the 
mid-Twenties, Ray and Vic decided to go on their own. 
(Oscar joined them a year later, Bert stayed with Kahn 
for four more years to see the big steel mill job 
through.) At first their backlog was structural steel 
design for achitectural offices, but when the big power- 
house changeover came up at the Rouge (converting 
from low pressure to 1,400 lb., 900° steam), a Ford 
representative suggested that Kahn sublet this difficult 
work to the young men on whose performance he had 
learned to rely. “By 1929,” Vic Vallet says, “ we had 
200 men, and 80% of our work was doing tough jobs 
for Ford.” 

G & V have been famous for the “dirty work” ever 
since. “Dirty work” is what engineers call process 
work, the kind of machine or handling or piping instal- 
lations nobody has ever worked out before—the tough 
jobs, “the kind you have to fight.” 

The firm’s early concentration on process work—"a 
manufacturer tells us what he wants to do and, if nec- 
essary, we design the machines, piping, conveyors and 
anything else he needs to do it”—is now paying divi- 
dends. 

For example: when the new construction problem of 
building aircraft engine test cells came along in the last 
war, engine manufacturers could find plenty of archi- 
tects able to design the concrete shell and a good many 
engineers equipped to tackle new problems like setting 
up instruments to measure every phase of engine per- 
formance, designing equipment to feed air and fuel in 
controlled proportions and to silence the artillery-like 
roar of 40 or 50 of these engines running at one time. 
But in Giffels & Vallet they found a firm adequately 
equipped to tackle all of these problems at once. Today, 


Tool and die plant, the Ford Motor Co., Dearborn 
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among others, the National 
Aeronautic Advisory Com- 
mission is relying on G& V’s 
vast experience in “dirty 
work” as their research 
moves to the horizon of what 
is known about the effect of 
supersonic speeds on en- 
gines and pilots. 

One reason why this firm 
was among the first to see 


HENRY FORD: it had to work 


the factory building as a 
production machine is that it is designer to Big Industry, 
Most industrialists are lucky if they build one new fae. 
tory building within their working lifetime. Whatever 
they learn in the process cannot be applied, because 
there isn’t any next time. But the big industries 
maintain active, continuing building programs, spend- 
ing millions year after year in plant improve. 
ment and plant expansion. The great majority of 
G & V’s clients are repeat customers. This means that 
the firm has grown up in step with the development of 
a half-dozen basic industries. Some G & V men can 
match the plant operators themselves in intimate work- 
ing knowledge of the factories they design. 

Some of this know-how accumulated because G & V 
never turned up their noses at the tough, unglamorous 
jobs of plant alteration and improvement. Industry 
spends many times as much for these ticklish jobs as 
for the new buildings which become architectural 
showpieces. To help a manufacturer figure out 
what he can do with an old plant to help him meet 
cost-cutting competition, G & V engineers sometimes 
have to learn as much about his industry as the owner 
himself. 

Moreover, the owner of, say, a steel mill doesn’t want 
to shut down while alterations are underway. New 
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equipment must be added a piece at a time, and the 
job must be designed and scheduled so that as each 
piece comes in, the foundations are ready and the vari- 
ous services are brought along at the same time. G & V 
do a lot of alteration work in the steel industry, includ- 
ing the 30% increase in capacity now being added to 
the Ford steel mills. 


When the war came 


At the start Giffels and Vallet’s big idea was to 
broaden the professional design services then available 
—by offering the manufacturer a complete service 
which would include not only design of the factory 
building and services but also, where needed, design of 
the handling equipment and even of the tools them- 
selves. To do this inclusive job they had to assemble 
a staff of highly specialized design talent, and to whack 
out some way of work which would permit these bril- 
liant and often individualistic professionals to operate 
as a team. 

Perhaps the reason why the G & V office became a 
place where it was easy for architects and engineers to 
mesh their talents is that, unlike the office of Albert 
Kahn in that great architect’s working lifetime, it was 
never a one-man show. From the start, partners Vic 
Vallet and Ray Giffels seemed to hit upon an easy divi- 
sion of aptitude and responsibility. This division be- 
came extremely useful in the World War II period 
when G & V grew into a really big firm, (1,100 em- 
ployees at peak). 

The firm had just climbed out of the depression shut- 
down* when Ray Giffels went to Washington in 1939, 


*The firm shrank to three men in the Thirties: Vallet, Rossetti and Pocock, who sat 
behind closed doors designing alternate systems for non-existent buildings (the research 
paid off later). Some say the reason why Vallet insists on keeping 10% of the 
firm’s total volume in schools, hospitals, churches, etc. is his acute memory of 


the days when the auto plants shut down and G & V's bright young engineers and 
architects went to work in WPA ditches. 


with a firm belief that war was coming and that the 
U. S. would need to expand its industrial plant beyond 
anything yet dreamed of. He had no political introduc- 
tions and no other special equipment for making Wash- 
ington “contacts” except a large amount of personal 
charm and the unshakable conviction that only among 
the great Detroit firms like his own could the nation 
find the skill to do the building job that had to be done. 

It was a year before G & V got the first job; this 
was a $4 million nibble from the Navy (which later 
turned into $200 million worth of dock and airport 
facilities in the Norfolk area). After that, the jobs 
came fast. As both private industry and the government 
swung into the epic job of building $25 billion worth 


of war plant, dozens of new customers 
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found in G & V’s knowledge of basic 
industrial processes and in its well- 
rounded organization the kind of per- 
formance they urgently needed. 

Ray Giffels slept in airplanes for five 
years; he set up and supervised design 
offices all over the country. Supervision 
of all other-than-main-office operations, 
including the big AEC projects, is still 
his part of the partnership, with which 
he is very well pleased. “I like to be out 
stirring up new things,” he says. “There’s 
no use for Vic and me both to sit in the 
main office, taking turns on who’s going to make the 
next decision.” 

Not long ago architect Richard Neutra warned his 
fellow architects that they are risking extinction if they 
continue to ignore the extent to which modern building 
demands an integration of architectural design with all 
the engineering specialties. Neutra meant more than a 
reluctant parceling out of building services to a bevy of 
independent engineering firms—with the building shell 
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ALFRED KAHN: from his head 
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already frozen as an architectural design. “You will 
not be soloists,” he told the architects, “you will have 
to play in a symphony orchestra.” 

The reason why G & V brilliance in engineering has 
not shoved the firm off balance is a 56-year-old Italian- 
born architect, who has never been known to raise his 
voice. 

“Rossetti’s no prima donna,” the staff engineers say, 
still a little incredulous after all these years. “Oh, he 
knows how to get his way, all right—if it comes to 
something like whether the sash height is going to be 
in a certain proportion to the sill wall or whether the 
employees are going to come in here or 50’ farther 
down the line. But if you find you can’t build some- 
thing, Rossetti will come up with the answer.” 


If Vallet is the lightning force, glancing now here, 
now there all over the office (“When Vic gets on a job, 
it moves.”’), Rossetti is the patient arbiter—suggesting 
that the pattern of employee circulation set up by the 
machine layout is unlikely to yield maximum efficiency 
or reminding that today the greatest amount of em- 
ployee relaxation in nonproductive plant areas is al- 
most as important as the greatest amount of efficiency 
in productive areas. 

Rossetti was educated in Berlin and Rome in the 
yeasty days after the first World War. These were the 
days when the young architects made pilgrimages to 
Peter Behren’s Berlin turbine factory, flushed with ex- 
citement over the drawings of Frank Lloyd Wright's 
massive Larkin building and traded news on what Wal- 
ter Gropius was doing with the new industrial tech- 
niques and materials at the Bauhaus. Coming from this 
innovating ferment, Rossetti was able to see the rank 
growth of industry as the most exciting force in the 
U. S. and he was soon drawn to Detroit, where he got 
a job at the Ford Co. When G & V got the job of 
designing Detroit’s first commercial airport in 1929, 
they asked Rossetti to join their young firm as architect 
in charge of the project. He has been there ever since, 
quietly doing what more and more architects now see 
as the real architectural job: the job of making sure 
that the separate contributions of all the engineering 
specialties make sense in combination. 


Where the specialties meet 


Although the G & V office operates with machine-like 
precision, it would be hard to draw an organizational 
chart. Lines of authority and of production flow are 
not fixed; they may shift or even reverse themselves at 
a moment’s notice as one specialist after another steps 
forward to take leadership according to the demands of 
the job. The nearest thing to a permanent coordinator 
of G & V’s talent is Oscar Pocock, the chief engineer. 
Pocock is an extremely quiet man, who moves easily 
from conference to conference. “He can analyze a 





Robert J. Anderson 
SPECIALISTS CONFER: (/. to r.) Bradlee Pruden, Frank Sharrow, Harry 


Stihler, chief engineer Oscar Pocock, Norman Laing. Louis Rossetti 


problem faster than anybody I’ve ever seen,” says one 
of his fellow engineers. Pocock is a master of those 
places where the engineering specialties meet each 
other; he is the reconciler who suggests that the struc. 
tural design might give a little here to permit the elec. 
trical men to get in or who draws some flash of insight 
out of his vast experience to break a deadlock between 
the demands of two specialists. “No matter how big 
the job,” says Pocock, “it always breaks down into a 
lot of little ones if you look at it in the right way.” 


Size of the job 


Old-timers like to say that there’s no real money left 
in the practice of industrial architecture. “Time was,” 
they contend, “when you could get 10% for a couple 
of drawings. Nowadays, you have to detail every hole 
in the floor and even the threads in the lock nuts.” This 
view is a kind of perverse testimonial to the vastly in- 
creased complexity of today’s industrial design job. 

One way of sensing the size of this job is to examine 7 
the simple physical facts of a big firm like G & V, 
where over 800 men are now employed. The main office 
occupies four floors in Detroit’s Marquette Building. 7 
Here in the architectural drafting room, where chiefs 7 
Burton Harrison and Harry Stihler and their draftsmen ~ 
lean over the boards, you will see a double file of blue > 
prints stretching for some 50’. Here hangs a complete — 
set of working drawings for every job in the office. Last | 
month the count of jobs on hand reached 150. 

But the architectural drafting room is only one of 
five drafting rooms, each one representing a major divi ~ 
sion of the firm’s work. Others are: structural engineer” 
ing under Frank Sharrow; mechanical engineering U7 
der Bradlee Pruden; electrical engineering under Nor 
man Laing; industrial engineering (which designs” 
machine installations and handling equipment for any” 





industrial process ever heard of or any new one that | 
anybody can think up) under R. I. Jones. 4 

All these major divisions are duplicated in another 
Detroit office in the National Bank Building, where, 
under heavy security provisions, G & V men are tl 
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t the Atomic Energy Commission work. Ray Gif- 


ing ou 
fels supervises all contracts undertaken by this office, 


which faces not only unprecedented engineering prob- 
lems but a special personnel problem as well: the staff 
cannot be expanded to meet any emergency (it takes 
months to get employees passed by an exhaustive secu- 
rity examination). Usually working on a 12-hour day, 
the AEC planning staff is headed by Charles Steigleder, 
chief engineer; Carl Giffels (another brother), chief 
structural engineer; William Rausch, chief mechanical 
engineer ; Neil Bjornsen, chief electrical engineer. 

A year ago G & V opened a third production office in 
Windsor, now working on a number of Canadian fac- 
tories including an assembly plant for Ford of Canada. 
Last fall a fourth production office was opened in Hous- 
ton with the initial job of designing chemical plants 
for Dow. 

This listing conveys only the skeleton of a mechanism 
that hums with an operating efficiency rivaling that of 
any of its famous customers. One small but effective 
part of this hum is the electrically amplified voice of 
the switchboard operator. Top personnel can seldom 
be found sitting behind a desk, so incoming calls are 
announced in all the conference and drafting rooms, in 
any one of which a tight little knot of specialists can be 
discovered jointly wrestling some scheme to a conclu- 
sion. This simple device means that any client can 


“They had the shine of steel in their eyes” 




























count on getting any member of the high ambulatory 
staff on the phone instantly. 

Another symbol of the G & V method is the time 
clock. President Vic Vallet and secretary-treasurer Ray 
Giffels are literally the only two men in this vast firm 
who do not punch the time clock. The time clock is 
the basis of an accounting system, run with pin-point 
accuracy for the last 25 years by Mrs. Mary Averill 
and designed to show any client at a moment’s notice 
the exact number of man-hours expended on his job. 
G & V is enough in the mold of its auto customers to 
see to it that its vast staff gives almost the same ma- 
chine-like performance as the time-clock itself. (Female 
stenographers, for instance, have never been employed 
in the main office. Young men, it is believed, not only 
can take shorthand, but also more interest in their 
work. ) 


From the hammer and trowel end 


Professional fees are computed in a number of ways, 
but the time clock record of man-hours expended is 
basic to all of them. Some clients (Ford is one) are 
quoted an hourly rate and guaranteed no change in 
rate for six months. (Actual take-home pay of top 
engineers may be several times the maximum hourly 
rate charged clients. Earnings of all employees are 
supplemented by a profit sharing plan.) Preliminary 
work is often done on a cost plus or hourly rate basis; 
then, when the problem is solved and the extent of the 
work known, working drawings are made on a per- 
centage of construction cost basis. 

Vic Vallet likes designers who have the muck of the 
building site on their shoes. Few men have reached top 
jobs in the firm without a background in field super- 
vision; many of them (thanks to the depression winnow- 
ing of building professionals) have been on the hammer 
& trowel, or screw driver & pliers end of the building 
components they are now designing. It is partly Vallet’s 
insistence on practical experience that keeps a large 
steel detailing section in the office (on behalf of the 
fabricators G & V detailed all steel work for the UN 
building). All structural engineers hired fresh out of 
college start in this department. “Men without this 
experience never become as good practical designers,” 
Vallet says. This section is also useful to service in- 
dustries like Ford, who have their own steel fabricating 
shops, and to provide a place where men can be shifted 
and kept busy if design work is short. 

All this vast and intricate machinery is brought to 
bear on any single industrial project through a group 
of men known as project directors. By professional 
training, most of these men are structural engineers; 
most of them have spent enough time in and around 
the steel industry never to get the shine of steel out of 


their eyes. Each project dire ro! has moved on to de- 
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LAYOUT DEPARTMENT under Roland Smith (second from lI.) gives expert 
service to the thousands of smaller manufacturers who do not maintain 
their own plant layout staffs, does special jobs even for the big ones who 
do. Says Smith: “Manufacturers who aren’t making a profit come to us 
for a reorganization of production that will get them back into 


competition.” 


velop an intimate knowledge of the industry in which 
he is a specialist. 

This operating know-how enables the project director 
to represent the client in the fullest sense as he pushes 
the planning project through G & V’s specialized de- 
partments. It is, as the weary divisional chiefs some- 
times sigh, like having the owner right inside the office. 

The project director system is the keystone of G & V’s 
view of the professional responsibilities of a design 
firm. G & V do not view with enthusiasm the develop- 
ment of the “package” firms, which offer building as 
well as design services. Says project director Bert Gif- 
fels: “The designer of a job has a moral obligation to 
protect the client’s interest, not only in the design but 
in construction supervision. The contractor naturally 
wants to make a profit. When design and construction 
resposibility is merged in the same firm, who is there 
to protect the owner’s interest?” 

Protecting the owner’s interest may, on occasion, go 
so far as to mean protecting the owner from himself. 
While G & V’s official motto is, “The customer is always 
right,” the firm, like any serious professional, has met 
more than once the client who needs to be saved from 
himself. How far should the building professional go 
in sidetracking an owner’s enthusiasm for some device 
or method (an enthusiasm frequently based, as profes- 
sionals like to point out, on some hasty night work with 
the trade magazines) which may have worked brilliant- 
ly in 99 other cases but which for some reason will not 
work in his? The emphatic answer at G & V is—very 
far indeed! One G & V engineer said: “It is the profes- 
sional’s responsibility, not merely to complacently ad- 
vise the owner not to do it—but to make clear to the 
owner, by every means at his disposal, why the solu- 
tion he proposes will not meet his own purposes. If you 
are not emphatic enough and the client goes ahead, he 
will hold it against you later.” 

Another tip from G & V engineers: at the big build- 





ing conference tables, where dozens of men are making 
the decisions that shape your building plans, don’t pay 
too much attention to the argumentative man who does 
all the talking. He is most probably the head of the 
owner’s building department. But keep your eye on the 
quiet man who sits next to him, never opening his mouth 
but jotting down a figure now and then. This is the 
owner. When you have his attention (the open road to 
it: “this way of making the installation will save you 
$16,000”), you have sold your plan. 

G & V’s huge industrial engineering division js 
scarcely paralleled in the design profession. The re. 
sources of this division make it possible for the firm to 
offer the manufacturer a “turn-key” job if he wants it, 
Division chief Jones describes the turn key job this way; 

“The customer tells us what he wants to make and 
how much. We take over from there, designing layout, 
and (where necessary) machinery and handling equip. 
ment, the installation of this equipment, and, finally, the 
building itself. We supervise the installation of equip- 
ment and hand him a key at the end of the job.” 

Manufacturers who want to install revolutionary pro- 
cess methods find in this division engineers who can 
visualize these untried methods and find ways to get 
them built. The foundry work, which accounts for more 
of the firm’s volume than any other kind of building, is 
full of examples of this kind. G & V engineers started 
out in the incredible Ford foundry, the world’s largest 
production foundry and the only one where molten 
blast furnace iron is poured directly into automatic 


castings. They have been at work inside this foundry 
(continued on page 152) 








Photos: (top) Robert J. Anderson; (below) Lefebvre-Luebke 
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TIRES COST LESS and tire plants have a new shape because of the calendar 
train illustrated above. The calendar train provides a continuous method 
of applying the rubber coating to the textile cords used for automobile 
tires. Calendar arrangements were developed by various tire manufac- 
turers over a period of many years, but about seven years ago, the 
Farrel-Birmingham Co., which makes machinery for both the rubber 
and steel industries, consolidated the various schemes used by tire manu- 
facturers into a coordinated arrangement for the continuous production 
of coated tire fabrics, known today as the calendar train. Farrel-Bir- 
mingham asked G & V, with whom it had long worked on the installa- 
tion of process machinery, to undertake the detailed development and 
first installation of the continuous calendar train. 

Electrical synchronization made it possible to run this train continu- 
ously like a steel rolling mill, while let-off festoons were designed to 


provide a bank to permit splicing without stopping. Wind-up festoons 


AIR SLIDE CONVEYOR invented by the Huron Cement Co. made possible 
a entirely new layout pattern for the new Huron plant at Green Bay, 
Wis. This sloping slide conveyor has a fabric bottom, and air under 
pressure filters through this fabric keeping the cement fluid and gradual- 
ly flowing it down the slide. Because this conveyor can go around cor- 
ners and requires no drives, a more efficient layout was possible. G & V 
helped Huron to take advantage of its conveyor development by assisting 


im the design of plant layout, structural foundations, equipment installa- 
tions and concrete shell. 
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DEVICE VERIGRAPH 


were designed to permit cutting of coated fabric while changing rolls 
at the wind-up. The drawing above shows how the original design pro- 
vided for coating cord first on one side and then on another. In the most 
recent design, just installed for the Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., the 
calendar rolls are arranged in Z-shape so that the cords can be coated 
on both sides at once. 

Before the development of this continuous train only a few years ago, 
most tire plants coiled and uncoiled the rolls of cord three or four times, 
trundled the rolls from place to place to complete the coating process. 
By making it possible to run cord through all steps without re-winding, 
the train greatly increased tire output. 

Bejore the calendar train, coating processes were usually spread over 
a large area on several floor levels. As a result of the train’s concentra- 
tion of equipment and the higher production obtained, less factory floor 


space is required and the installation is usually made all on one floor. 


ECONOMIC DEFENSE PLANT for the Wheland Co., north of Chattanooga, 
Tenn., is a sample of the kind of fast-building plants G & V are nou 
designing for direct military purposes. The Wheland Co.’s present plant 
is downtown; this move out to a 40-acre country site is a decentralization 
step accelerated by military security considerations. Another provision 
against the future is flexibility in employee facilities. The plant will start 
off with a maximum number of men employees, but easily movable parti- 
tions in locker and toilet rooms will provide for probable future employ- 
ment of a greater percentage of women workers. 

A two-story administrative section at the front of the plant is evidence 
of the trend toward more office space in connection with plant buildings. 
In some industries, G & V men say, today’s more complex accounting 
and sales procedures mean that there is one office employee for every 


plant employee. 
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TODAY'S INDUSTRIAL BUILDING 


for the last 25 years, and the newest complete overhaul- 
ing is underway now. During the war, G & V built 
Ford’s big steel, magnesium and aluminum foundries 
—and foundries of one kind or another for almost every 
major manufacturer in the country, including a huge 
one for Columbia Steel in California, where the sterns 
of big ships were cast as a single piece of steel. 

G & V are also at work converting the Ford war-built 
steel foundry to some revolutionary new casting proces- 
ses, which promise to make many of the metal things 
we use even cheaper than they are already. In one of 
the new processes Ford has developed, thin shell molds 
made of resin-bonded sand will be used to produce 
valves and camshafts for both V-8 and 6-cylinder 
engines. This new process produces smooth-finished 
castings to close tolerance (1/3,000 of 1”), which re- 
quire little cleaning or machining. The other experi- 
mental Ford process, which promises even more far- 
reaching results, is the development of nodular iron for 
crankshaft casting. Nodular iron (made by a break-up 
of the free carbon deposits) produces a low cost casting 
which is as nonbrittle and machinable as malleable iron, 
but requires no expensive heat treats, etc. 


Will the building work? 


What does all this mean to the design of a building? 
The rhetorical answer is: a great deal more than many 
an architect might assume at a glance. As G & V en- 
gineers marched step by step with manufacturers’ en- 
gineers in getting these new processes to work, they very 
soon learned as Ray Giffels says, “that a foundry is 
more than electric furnaces, cupolas, shake-outs, etc. 
It is also a building, and whether the building works 
determines more than anything else how well these 
expensive pieces of equipment will work.” 

In a foundry, this ranges from the simple necessity of 
developing building height over melting furnaces as a 
stack to carry away fumes to the more complex require- 
ment of providing an air supply clean enough to per- 
suade a steadily diminishing supply of foundry labor 
to go on working at a process involving unpleasant 
amounts of sand, fumes and heat. 

Every one of G & V’s divisions went to work on de- 








signing the plant which the Budd Co. built two yeay 


ago at Gary, Ind. The miracle of this job is that exactly 
seven months elapsed between the day Budd outlined 
the kind of plant it needed to Oscar Pocock and the da 
Budd started stamping out metal in the finished 300,009 
sq. ft. plant. Within that seven-month period, G & V }) 
designed the building, building services, plant layout 
and the installation of about 1,000 pieces of equipment; 
2) received all bids and made recommendations for 
contract awards; 3) purchased, expedited and scheduled 
delivery of all materials; 4) supervised construction 
and installation of machines. 

The full impact of this kind of speed can be better 
understood in the light of a few facts about the design 
of the plant, which included 1) a comprehensive plan 
for three possible future expansions; 2) a careful dis. 
position of rail, truck and parking access to allow for 
these future building additions; 3) a careful study of 
where to locate the power house and electrical equip- 
ment for economic service of the buildings which might 
follow; 4) a completely flexible system of installing 
presses, permitting easy shifting of these giant machines 
for future production changes (see drawing, below). 

All this was carried out on a site in the Gary sand 
dunes not far from where the government had aban- 
doned a war plant building job after losing a battle 
with the sand. G & V held the fine dune sand down by 
planting a cover crop (a mixture of legumes and other 
nonthirsty shrubs developed for them by Wilcox & 
Laird, landscape gardeners) over the whole site. This 
solved the sand problem except for one tornado which 
blew out a large amount of glass and buried the job 
2’ deep. As soon as one end of the plant building was 
housed in, the contract for equipment installation was 
awarded, and this work was woven in with the work of 
all the other trades on the job. 

It is jobs like this that bring a snap to the eyes of 
G & V men. There isn’t much time for reminiscence in 
the 12-hour day, 6- or 7-day week most of them are 
working right now. But, once in a while, as the work 
mounts toa scarcely endurable pace, some veteran stafl- 
er is apt to say grimly: “Well, we helped build the 
plants that won the last war. I reckon we can do it 
again.” 

















FLEXIBLE PRESS ROOM is provided by three 150° long press 
pits as shown in section on opposite page. Beams support- 
ing heavy presses ride on a ledge on each side of this pit. 
A series of standardized removable covers span the width of 
the pit between presses. These can be easily removed, and 
the press moved piece by piece down the line whenever 
necessary by 50-ton overtead cranes. The press pit also 
gives easy access to presses for repair. Because Budd makes 
steel auto roofs and doors in this plant, press flexibility was 
important for easy adjustment to model changes. G & } 
think most plants need to provide the same flexibility for 
press room changes. 

The basic plan for this plant foresaw possible future ex- 
pansion in three separate stages. The section built is 1,091’ 
x 280’. There is a 35’ wide service bay on the west side, 
running at present half the length of the plant. In the next 
building step, this service bay would be extended the full 
length and another manufacturing area equal to the size of 
the first would be added. Other expansions would be added 
in the same sandwich fashion. The present service bay has 
two floors, with locker and lunch rooms, etc. below, trans- 
former rooms centralized above. This puts transformers in 


a good place for servicing the next building addition. 


Photos : (top and below) Hedrich Blessing; (center) Lens-Art 
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TODAY’S INDUSTRIAL BUILDING 


ECONOMIC VENTILATING system uses perimeter heaters to offset wintertime wall loss 


This new Lincoln-Mercury assembly plant now being built for 
the Ford Motor Co. at Wayne, Mich. is worth study for 1) some 
safeguards against possible atomic bombing; 2) a carefully 
studied plant-wide ventilating system; 3) some innovations in 
handling the troublesome painting operation. Ford made its 
own layout; G & V were responsible for the design of the build- 
ing and all services. 

For protection against blast, poured concrete (as less shat- 
terable)} has been used instead of brick, and the sill wall has 
been raised to 8 ft. Sash, however, has been held to the usual 
height of 5’5”, with insulated aluminum siding used above. 
Six transformer stations have been moved from the roof to a 
less vulnerable position at the sides of the plant. 

In the 1,341,500 sq. ft. plant interior, wintertime heat loss 
through exterior wall and doors is taken care of by perimeter 
heating (unit heaters). Thus the ventilation air supply for the 
entire building can be handled at ventilating temperatures, 
rather than by using booster heaters for the extra heat loss of 
the exterior bays. Ventilating is by penthouse fan rigs, see 
diagrams, opposite. 

Wintertime air supply is 25% fresh and 75% return air. 
In summertime, air supply is 100% fresh, with exhaust through 
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power roof ventilators having a total capacity equal to the 
supply system. 

In the offices, complete air conditioning is provided and the 
system is designed to permit flexibility in office partitioning on 
a 4’ module. Winter heating is by hot water convector radiators 
in each module to handle 75% of the wall heat loss. ; 

The balance of the heat required in these exterior modules js 
supplied by the interior zone ventilating system. Both hot and 
cold air are carried to exterior zones through a double duct 
system with a double mixing damper for each branch. 

In inside zones, where cooling is needed summer and winter 
—even when the outside temperature is 20°—a single duct sys. 
tem is used, This is controlled by several thermostats which, 
through a relay, average the conditions in the large space, 

In this plant, Lincoln-Mercury decided to centralize its paint 
mixing operations in a separate building. Paints are pumped 
in through a tunnel to spray booths grouped for better handling 
of wash water. From each group of booths used wash water is 
carried by high velocity flumes to settling tanks where the over- 
spray paint is removed by a mechanical conveyor. Water is then 
pumped back to the booths for re-use. This system reduces booth 
cleaning from once a week to once every three months. 
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CROSS SECTION OF OFFICE WING 


50-0’ ——— 





FULL AIR CONDITIONING in offices is provided as shown in cross section, 


above. Double duct system carries both hot and cold air to exterior zones. a 
Mixing damper for each branch is equipped with a pneumatic moor — 


permitting thermostatic control singly or in groups according to the 


partitioning of the office or space to be controlled. Note single duct — 


+a 


system used in interior zones. a 
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DETAIL OF MAIN DUCTS UNDER FAN RIG 


VENTILATING is by penthouse fan rigs (usually two rigs per penthouse). 
Each rig consists of fresh air and recirculated air dampers, continuous 
oil curtain air filters, heating coils and fan. All steam coils operate at 
30 psi. One master thermostat per fan rig controls through a duct type 
submaster thermostat the heating coils of each rig. 

There is one air diffuser per bay (50 x 40 ft.) mounted with the bot- 
tom at the bottom chord of the truss (18'). Each diffuser supplies 3,750 
cfm. The system provides approximately five air changes per hour. Dif- 
fusers are set to deliver air straight down in summer but, to guard against 
winter drafts, are adjusted to deliver air at an angle below the horizontal 
plane. (Supplementary ventilating was, of course, designed for special 


process areas such as painting, body seam soldering, etc.) 
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TODAY’S INDUSTRIAL BUILDING 


FLEXIBLE OFFICES: 


baseboard raceway used to give 


This handsome office building for Dearborn Motors Corp.*, 
Birmingham, Mich. shows some intensive development of elec- 
trical and mechanical services to permit the flexibility in office 
arrangment demanded by modern business methods. Most office 
interiors are today designed like this one to a basic module ac- 
cording to which easily movable partitions are installed. Relo- 
cating these partitions to divide space into large or smaller units 
as needed is a simple process. But the layout of building ser- 
vices to agree is more complex, since heating and ventilating 
outlets and controls, area lighting and switches, telephones, of- 
fice signal systems, and 110-volt power supply for desk lamps 
and office machines must be provided to fit the new space ar- 
rangement. 

G & V’s electrical staff worked out a baseboard raceway in- 
stallation to supplant the usual built-in floor box access to header 
ducts. Transverse wiring is carried through the cellular steel 
floor. In one baseboard, they installed 110 voltage wiring for 
intercoms, office machines, etc. In the other baseboard, they 
installed telephone conduit and a low voltage circuit for switch- 
ing the overhead lighting fixtures. With a low voltage circuit 
available the length of the baseboard, switches can be installed 
at any needed point to agree with partition changes. The circuit 
* National marketing organization for the Ford tractor and Dearborn 
farm organization. 





easier access for changes in electrical services 


used here operates with less than 50 volts. This kind of low 
voltage switching circuit has heretofore been considered feasible 
only for household lighting; a G & V engineer redesigned a 
relay unit to adapt it for use with high intensity lighting, 

The engineers responsible for this electrical installation be. 
lieve baseboard raceway access has many advantages over the 
usual floor boxes. They claim that the labor time required for 
making electrical changes is reduced to one-sixth that needed 
to make connections through the usual floor boxes. They figure 
that, for an average installation, first cost amounts to several 
thousand dollars less than the floor box system. They mention 
these other pluses: better-looking floor, no danger of water dam- 
age to wiring when floor is washed, no possibility of covering up 
floor box outlets when partitions are changed. 

The ventilating system (central hot and cold air supply 
through many small diffusers, supplemented by perimeter heat- 
ing) is similar to that used in the Lincoln-Mercury offices and 
presented in detail on p. 154. 

The scope of G & V’s electrical engineering division means 
that this interesting study was only one of hundreds of jobs 
underway over the last year or so. While this office wiring 
problem was on one drawing board, other engineers were, for 
example, working on the complex electrical controls required 
to install the newest model of the calendar train shown on 151. 


TELEVISION STUDIO BUILDING This new television building for WWJ-TV, the 





Detroit News. Aas been completely designed 

around a highly demanding electrical installation. 
pus Ave The building will contain about 60 miles of wire, 
not counting telephone and light circuits, Since 
the technology of television is still rapidly devel- 
oping, wiring is designed not only for the present 
heavy electrical load (about twice that of an office 
building) but to provide for future changes. 
Cable runs will all be made through open ducts 
to a central duct shaft running from the basement 
to the master control room on the second floor. 
Control rooms for the three large studios will be 
located directly beneath the master control room 
so as to concentrate all electronic and electrical 
circuits. The master control room, “nerve center,” 
of the building. will hold about 90’ of relay 
racks necessary for mounting the various elec- 
tronic units, 

The structural design provides for raising each 
control room 6' above the studio floors, to give 
the producer and director complete visibility. The 
maze of conduits, piping and camera cables re- 
quired will be concealed in floor slabs. 

The tremendous heat load of the high lighting 
intensities necessary in the studios and the heat 
given off by operating equipment in control rooms 
required about 150 tons of air refrigerating 
equipment. Unusually large ducts will provide 
air supply at velocities low enough to be noiseless. 

Model photograph (l.) shows how neu window- 
less building is skillfully related by glass section 
to older building with conventional facade (WWJ 
radio station). 
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ALL THE THREADS are securely woven into the 

structural fabric of this office structure, including 

—_ | the threads of communication and wiring. Span- 


drel section (top/ and plan (le it) show hou these 
available, but in 


(ne 


are consolidated in two easily 


tegral raceways in exterior walls. raceway 


contains low voltage swite hing circuit and tele 
phone lines, the other 110 v. wiring. Cross ofnce 
wiring can he run throug! hollow me tal floor 
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TODAY’S INDUSTRIAL BUILDING 


STRUCTURAL SAVINGS. was made in the new 
Joilet plant by step-downs in bay height. The 
structure lines up according to process like this: 
first four bays house small parts machines and are 
20 ft. high. The next four bays house subas- 
sembly and are 28% ft. high (enough for an 
overhead crane above the welding fixture); 
the last bay is 34 ft. high to house final assembly, 
painting and storage. One transverse aisle (284 
ft. high) runs the width of the building to pro- 
vide a craneway for moving products from one 


major section to another. 


EXPANSION P LAN for Caterpillar Tracie 


required decentralization of one of 
new plant buildings 


Caterpillar Tractor Co. has been busy on a $50 million 
V-designed expansion program notable for a bold decent 
ization step and for the final solution of a difficult venti 
problem. 
After adding two new buildings with 44 acres of 

its Peoria plant (photo, below), Caterpillar found it had h 
the labor ceiling there. The families of its 25,000 works 
added up to 100,000 of the area’s 160,000 total populatig 


Housing lack forbade importing additional labor, so gd 


pillar decided to build its third new plant (800,000 sq. ft, ? 4 
scrapers) 100 miles away in Joliet. Although $11% millig ‘ 
had to be spent before the job was above ground because gh” 


a difficult site, this plant was built at a total cost of only $} 
a sq. ft. Ls 

For this plant G & V made a careful study of ventilatj i 
requirements for maximum process. Says Bert Giffels: “The 
cost of heating an adequate air supply sometimes frightens 
plant owners, but they can save money in the end if they 
design to maximum load in the beginning. If the ventilating 
load is increased over capacity after the building is finished, 
the cost of adding more exhausts and heating units is usually 
excessive.” 

The big ventilating load involved the whole mid-section, 
which had to be treated as one vast welding booth. Here the 
working floor is drenched with rapid air changes—5 cfm. per 
sq. ft. Air flows down from intake points in a mushroom pat- 
tern to reach exhausts. Each intake (consisting of heating 
coil and fan installation) serves 6,400 sq, ft. In nonwelding 
zones, fresh air supply is 114 cfm. per sq. ft. These systems , 
provide 100% fresh air, with no re-circulation and exhaust 
tons of dust daily. Heating this air supply requires 60% of 
total plant steam (including process steam). 

The steel frame is designed for future flexibility, Al 
though full span (80 ft.) bridge cranes are now used, the 
trusses are also designed for underslung loads, making it 
possible to introduce underslung cranes at any time, An 
other noteworthy feature is a large outdoor paved storage 
area. Caterpillar decided that few of its materials need to be 
stored under roof, so G & V provided a 125 x 2,200 ft. strip 
of concrete where small parts will be stored on pallets, rub- 
ber tires stacked, and all other parts arranged for easy mor 


ing by fork-lifts. 


Concrete, brick and glass wt 
handled simply in long expat 
of wall of Peoria plant. 














STEEL F RAME of 22-story laboratory tower 


designed to minimize vibrations 


This 304 ft, steel tower in Nutley, N. J. illustrates the happy 
wedding of G & V architectural skill and engineering know- 
how. It was built for Federal Telecommunications Labora- 
tories, Inc., a research associate of the International Tele- 
phone & Telegraph Corp. Its structural design raised some 
interesting problems. With 70% of tower weight concen- 
trated in the upper 92’, this top heaviness imposes an uplift 
of several hundred tons on the foundation during high winds. 
Consequently, main columns are anchored into a reinforced 
concrete foundation mat 10’ thick and their uplift loads 
iransferred to reinforced tension cylinders extending down 
some 30’ further into bedrock, to which they were firmly 
bonded by expansion concrete. 

Only standard rolled shapes were used in the tower frame, 
including columns and bracing. The tower has an aluminum 
skin supported by curved braced girts which transmit wind 
loads to the steel frame. Vertical radar supports are pro- 
vided between the 16th and 20th floors, serviced by steel 
walkways. 

To keep both static deflection and vibration under 80-mile- 
an-hour windloads from interfering with laboratory work, 
allowable wind stress in columns and bracing was calculated 
fora maximum deflection of 1014”. These calculations, tak- 
ing into account the unusual weight distribution at the top of 
the tower and the eccentrically loaded projection on the 
north-south axis, involved both normal and torsional inertia 
loads in addition to the wind load. 

G & V engineers had to develop new formulas to estimate 
the effect of periodic wind pressures. The tower’s period of 
oscillation was computed at about 3 seconds, maximum static 
deflection at about 7 in., amplitude of vibration at about 344 
in. Both these magnitudes are considerably less at the labora- 
lory sections of the tower. As a part of their research, G & V 
built a small machine, which could be turned with a hand 
crank, to test the effect of peak vibration on people. Edwards 
& Hjorth were consulting engineers on the structural design. 


Photo by Ezra Stoller for Fortune 


















































PALACE OF FINE ARTS 


San Francisco 
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MA YBECK 


_ year, in conferring its highest award, the Amer. 
can Institute of Architects honors the conscience of 
the profession. 

When Wallen Maybeck accepted the ATA’s Gold 
Medal for his father, Bernard R. Maybeck, the archi. 
tectural profession bowed not to worldly ‘success but ty 
the symbol of the artist in architecture. It is not 
much what Maybeck did, as what he stands for, that 
is being given recognition. And Maybeck stands for the 
everlasting supremacy of art. 

The corner stone of Maybeck’s reputation rests on g 
single building—the Palace of Fine Arts of the 1915 
Panama Pacific Exposition in San Francisco. This 
building was the medium through which thousands of 
people experienced the royal, Medieval, Sunday emo. 
tions which they had previously associated only with 
the architecture of far away places and other times, 
It was not the form but the emotional quality with 
which Maybeck could charge his simplest structure that 


distinguished his work. 


Created to convey the impression of sadness produced 
on the mind by the spectacle of grandeur in decay, the 
Palace of Fine Arts has since become a ruin in its own 
right and has acquired a sadness of its own. It has be 
come a symbol, not of Rome, but of San Francisco, that 


Photos: Lionel T. Berryhill 
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—Medallist by Jean Murray Bangs 


once proud “port of gold,” which seems powerless to 
give more than a stay of execution to the building which 
it loves but is impotent to rebuild permanently. 

Though the Palace of Fine Arts, conceived as a tem- 
porary structure, is still standing, Hearst Hall, one of 
Maybeck’s most characteristic and significant ones, is 
gone. Hearst Hall was erected in 1899, moved to the 
campus of the University of California in 1900 and 
dedicated, “A gift of Phoebe Apperson Hearst to the 
Women of California,” in 1901. It burned in 1922. 

Unlike the Palace of Fine Arts, Hearst Hall was un- 
traditional in form. Like the Palace, it was charged 
with emotion that cannot be conveyed by pictures or 
words. It was remarkable and prophetic in several ways. 

It contained the implications of prefabrication, for the 
design program called for a structure to be built in 
sections, so that it could be picked up and moved to a 
permanent location, after its first temporary use. 

Acoustically, it was 30 years ahead of its time. Walls 
of the main hall were made irregular and sloping, so 
that the sound waves would not bounce back and forth. 
Bays and alcoves formed “sound hollows,” in imitation 


FIRST CHURCH OF CHRIST, SCIENTIST, Berkeley, Calif., 1910-1912 


—“a gilded, painted, gray-and-golden, blue-and-silver glory of Byzantine 


and Gothic elements that makes the heart sing to look at it” 
—Frank Morton Todd 


of the conditions which produce the beautiful quality 
of sound in the forest. 

The lighting conquered the limitations presented by 
the technical development of the time. By using 900 
naked incandescent bulbs of low intensity, Maybeck 
produced an effect of “sharp points of light sparkling 
in a soft atmospheric glow,” an effect more subtle than 
today’s frequent light-baths. 

Maybeck’s experience is one of paradox compounded. 
His temporary building was reprieved from destruction 
but a great many of his permanent ones destroyed. And 
his greatest architectural achievement of all was never 
built. It was no building but a dream, still on record 
under the comprehensive title “The International Com- 
petition for the Phoebe Apperson Architectural Plan for 
the University of California.” 

Besides building and planning, Maybeck taught. He 
is the founder and was the first head of the Department 
of Architecture at the University of California. When 
not teaching architectural classes at the university, he 
conducted them Saturdays, at home. This brought his 
time as teacher, not counting early night classes at the 
Mechanics Institute in San Francisco, to seven years. 
His first students were picked up from among draftsmen 
in the offices in which he had worked in San Francisco, 
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from among his students at the university, and among chance 
acquaintances made on the ferry to Berkeley. How far away 
all this seems, but we do not have to pity those boys! 


Maybeck was a teacher who did not paralyze others with the 
power of his personality but helped them develop the power 
of their own. He gave his students an appreciation of beauty, 
a sense of its importance, and the desire to bring it into the 
community. He encouraged them until they were able to think 
on a big scale. After that he taught them how to work. Each 
was enabled to realize his full capacity—the dream in his mind. 
As a result, a surprising number of them were able to rise to the 
top of the professional heap—to secure the confidence of the 
leaders in the community—to get big work. 





FIRST CHURCH OF CHRIST, Berkeley, Calif. 


Maybeck had the ability to instill enthusiasm into his boys 
and power into their work. He turned out some masterful men 
—John Bakewell, Harvey Wiley Corbett, Albert Landsburgh, 
Edward H. Bennet, William G. Merchant, Lewis Hobart, Loring 
Riseford, Herbert van Vlack and Arthur Brown. He encouraged 
his students to go on to the Ecole des Beaux Arts in Paris and 
a surprising number of them did. Julia Morgan, the first woman 
architect to be admitted to the Ecole, started her career drawing 
under Maybeck’s supervision. Later he helped her break into 
the Ecole. 

All his life, Maybeck has been primarily the artist. Today, 
at 89, he still wears the beret of his Beaux Arts student days. 
Even in the simplest of his Redwood houses, his work has noth- 
ing to do with the Bay Area “carpenter tradition.” He has al- 
ways insisted that architecture was something more than that. 
He makes this clear in everything he says. He makes it clearer 
in his work. For example, when he exposes construction, he 
multiplies the members for effect. Ends of beams project as 
Gothic dragons. Color and ornament may emphasize structure, 
or they may not. But in any case, what is basically there’ is 
drama. 

Consider another example, his use of wood. Big beams are 
not surfaced but rough sawn. He uses wood as nearly as pos- 
sible to the way it is found in the tree and lets it age as it does 
in nature. This shows wood at its woodiest—makes one con- 
scious of its essential character, with new force. Fire is not only 






heat but a symbol so the fireplace is emphasized, often with an 
opening as high as a man. (And Maybeck’s fireplaces worked.) 
When he would bring family life into contact with nature, May. 
beck had the sense to leave the outdoors out, where it belongs 
but he kept his buildings from destroying the natural landscape. 
Material, color, and form are used with an eye to blending his 
houses into a natural setting. In creating his own small har. 
mony, he does not destroy nature’s larger one, 


Every building he designs is always something more than its 
owner thought it was going to be. If he designs a church, the 
form of the building must symbolize the creed. Benjamin 
Franklin once said that it was important not only to be honest 
but to look honest, so Maybeck, too, makes his buildings express 
their function emotionally. 


Consciously or unconsciously, Maybeck shared Sullivan’s in. 
sight that “the ability to charge buildings with subjective signi- 
ficance” depends “not on scholarship, but on man’s own pow- 
ers,’ and that “all nature’s manifold expressions of function 
were at the disposal of the man wishing to create an art of ex- 
pression.” In 1900 this was architectural heresy. It still is. It 
made Maybeck a nonconformist, as far as the American Beaux 
Arts was concerned. 


Daniel Hudson Burnham said that you could not sell art in 
America. Be that as it may, if you went to Maybeck, art was 
what you bought. As a result, Maybeck’s greatest gifts, the very 
means by which he could have made his greatest contribution to 
the community, were his greatest handicaps, 


Americans are the greatest organizers since the Romans. Not 
only have they produced the standardized article, but they 
themselves are the greatest market for it. This is true in archi- 
tecture as well as in industry. The custodians of wealth, the 
men who spend millions of dollars (often money belonging to 
others) have obligations and attributes of their own. They want 
to see what they are going to buy, make sure that they get what 
they ordered, and that it is delivered on time. 


This means that in terms of business success, the greatest 


architectural opportunities are offered to the minor talent, the — 


man who has a standard, well advertised article for sale. The 


artist, the experimenter, is persona non grata to the business — 


world, even when he offers it something better than it bargained 
for. Buyers of architecture want to be sure of their ground, 
know what they are getting beforehand, They do not want to 
order something which is in the artist’s mind—they want some 
thing they have seen. This is what always happens when the 
patron is set above the artist. When the patron sets the problem, 


he can only order something he has seen. When the artist sets" 
the problem, he is only limited by the limits of the situation and 
his own ability to live up to them. And in its heart of hearts 
the architectural profession knows this only too well. But even — 
if they have the ability, few men have the courage to remain the — 
artist, to take Maybeck’s course. The man who does is secretly — 
admired. This, presumably, is the basis of this year's AIA . 


Gold Medal. 


But if society is going to release the creative powers of the — 


: 


individual, men such as Maybeck must be given more Mal 
medals. They must be afforded the opportunity to work. But 
this opportunity is not the gift of the profession alone. So, in 


a ° ° ° e e . : . “ae 2 
living up to its ideals, in salving its conscience with a tribute to 


the artist architect, the titular leaders of the profession have 
perhaps unwittingly, brought us all face to face with the lead i 
question posed by Maybeck’s life and work. In the words of 
William Merchant, “How can society be so arranged that it ¢ 
avail itself of the potential gifts of such a man?” Fi 
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A house that eats, sleeps and works with the view 


LOCATION: Portland, Ore. 
PIETRO BELLUSCHI, Architect 
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Architect Pietro Belluschi completed one of his most fas- 
cinating houses not long before he tore himself from the 
Northwest “for keeps” to head MIT’s school of architecture 
in Boston, It is a subtle “flat-top” from the hands of a man 
who helped make the pitched gable the trademark of the 
Northwest. And it is set, not in flat country where it might 
“echo horizontal ground planes,” but on a shelf against the 
west Portland hills. 

Quite obviously this “flat top” is anything but coldly ra- 
tional. As the photograph conveys, it has the quality rare 
in architecture of being serene. 

The owners wisely picked a “dead-end” site, almost penin- 
sular in character, 

The architect started the house behind an adequate turn- 
around court (the first in a whole series of subtly managed 
courts). The garage wing is a polite but firm barricade. 

Since Portland’s citizens would rather look at Mt. Hood 
than sleep or eat—and will compromise by -looking at Mt. 
Hood while they sleep, work, or eat—the entire house is 


oriented toward this view (off.to the left of the plot plan). 


Photos: Re 


jer Sturtevant 







































Subtleties of open planning: the quiet entrance 


and the pivoted passage directed to the “big sweep” 
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\ quiet entrance is architect Belluschi’s prelude to his living. 
room climax. As the plan shows, the architect obtained no 
fewer than five separate doorways off his one dead-end fore. 
court; yet few would ever notice that there are so many. 
The view at the left shows three of them: the door to a private 
apartment, the Dutch-door service entrance, and the main en- 
trance under its trellis. 

Looking back out again (below) the visitor notes how 
subtly even the smallest detail emphasizes the open-planning 
theme, which is always a theme of slightly interrupted con- 
tinuities: the trellis continued through the entrance and trans- 
muted in mid-career into a skylight; the pool slipping 
through under the big plate-glass sidelight. Only the door is 


a solid barrier: it is more piquant to look around it. 


The look-around, walk-around device is indeed the key device 
of open planning, and nowhere has it been used more skil- 
fully than in this house by Architect Belluschi. The visitor 
does not come straight into the house—he is swung left by 
a small passage to enter the big 30’ x 33’ living room directly 
facing the sudden sweep of a view to “Mt Hood and glory,” 
through double plate-glass windows. In the big living room, 
again, a pair of pipe columns (left in big picture) and the 
massive fireplace are the two main pivots. The private quar- 
ters are reached by going around the big fireplace, and the 
living-kitchen by circling around the pipe columns and bar- 
becue chimney. The plan is characterized by such cranked 


passages between spaces big and little. 
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Subtleties of design for open living 


A sense of shelter with a flat roof. The terrace, like many 
another, serves as an outdoor room; but two feaures especial- 
ly distinguish it. One is a gift from the balmy climate: the 
grass is brilliant emerald green even at Christmas. The other 
is a gift from the architect: the terrace roof overhang has the 
effect of a ceiling. Said one observer, impressed, “the living 
room ceiling and terrace overhang seem to be just one plane 
buoyed up by something secure but unknown.” (Lower 
photo, opposite. ) 

The unusually wide fascia band (18”) with which the 
architect bounded this flat plane was indeed one of his best 
inventions. By its amplitude it gave a sense of domesticity 
and protection; by its uncompromising horizontality, an air 
of peace. It endowed a flat roof with the emotional value of 
a pitched roof. (Upper photo, opposite.) 


Repeats of color and texture, indoors and out, were another 
means of subtle unification. The woven wood screen texture 
of the carport (upper photo opposite) recurs in the bedroom 
ceilings (page 169); and the same red is found on the 
plastic kitchen countertop, the specially enameled refrigera- 
tor and stove, and the structural glass wall of the unusual 


bathroom (page 169). 


Open cooking and dining. The house is so planned that the 
sociable, beauty-loving housewife can worship Mt. Hood 
even while working at her cookstove, or can take a single side 
step and converse with guests in the living room from whom 
none-the-less her culinary implements remain hidden (plan, 
photo below). 

If a guest sits at table in the dining alcove, the sense of 
being “next to the kitchen” is pleasantly qualified by the 
openness of glass-topped partitions that open a peekview up 
through the entrance skylight. (Photo below.) 

And again it is possible with three steps to go out and dine 
on the special dining terrace tucked away in the plan. 
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And a private area with a Roman bath 


Placing the master bedroom at the far end of the court, the 
architect has given it privacy despite its glass walls; and the 
close-by trees take off the heat of a southwest exposure. And 
just as the dining room has its own little court, so the bed- 
room too has its own special open patio. 


The private Roman bath that Belluschi planned for this house 
is something of a consummation in the technique of open 
planning. Because the hill drops steeply away and the situa- 
tion is protected, the architect was able to let glass come 
down to a ledge almost at the floor (vertical section) so it is 
possible to “worship Mt. Hood” even in the act of bathing. 
The copper-tube radiant heating pipes are carried through 
even under the sunken built-in bath. (Mrs. Burkes, the owner 
says, “I sometimes do my laundry there standing in the water 
like a Roman woman.”) The skylight, a minor repeat of the 
one at the entrance, makes the room seem bigger, unlike the 


usual cramped bathroom. 


Outside walls are of 2x6” solid planking. 2x4” strips are nailed 
to the exterior at 3’ centers, covered with building paper and 1 x 3” 
t&g¢ cedar boards vertical. The siding is bleached and lightly oiled, 
has something of a greenish yellowish cast that harmonizes with the 


greens around it. 
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Before you build a wall, you know just how strong and insulat- 
ing it will be, but do you know how well the geometrical 
shape of the wall will work—that is, how will the air move 
within it . . . what will be the natural lighting? 

For the last two years, the State of Texas has been working 
on questions like these at the Texas Engineering Experiment 
Station in College Station, Texas, headed by Executive Director 
Arthur W. Melloh. This summer the first reports will be out.* 
The program has brought together architects, physicists, aero- 
nautical engineers and $50,000. And although they have only 
begun, there are already some answers, in comparative analyses 
of typical sections of classrooms to determine which are the 
best lighted and ventilated. (See next 8 pages. ) 

In charge of the program, asking the questions, has been an 
architect familiar to most school designers in the country 
William Caudill. But the answers will not stay in the classroom 
. .. When a careful study in low velocity air movement (not air- 
plane speed, but room speed) begins to prove new techniques 
for cooling by natural indoor air movement, the entire build- 
ing industry shouid listen. 

It has already been demonstrated that the answers will not 
stay in Texas; word of the Engineering Station’s pretesting of 
*Research Report No. 21 The Feasibility of Using Models for Predetermining Natural 
Lighting by E. E. Verney. 


Research Report No, 22 Some General Considerations in the Natural Ventilation of 
Buildings by W. W. Caudill, Sherman E. Crites, and Elmer G. Smith. 


Research Report No. 25 The Measurement of Low Air Speeds by the Use of Titanium 
Tetrachloride by E. G. Smith, B. H. Reed, and H. G. Hodges. 


Research Report No. 26 The Feasibility of Using Models for Predetermining Natural 


Ventilation by E. G. Smith. 


T E STI N G D E S G N ; anew technical approach uncovers surprising facts about 


the natural ventilation and lighting of buildings. The tools: a wind tunnel and sky lab. 





models has brought requests from architects as far away as New 
York (Ketchum, Gina & Sharp) to experiment on models for 
buildings under design to see if the lighting and ventilation 
works. The Station will do this, for a fee, so long as it is in line 
with their program. Next compartment of the environment to 
be tested and integrated with data for the scientific approach 
to design, will be acoustics. And not only is the whole pro- 
gram aimed to provide a new design medium by comparing the 
geometry of architecture, but it also is a valuable education tool 
for architectural students in College Station at Texas A & M 
College. 

The main testing instruments are a low velocity wind tunnel 
to reproduce air currents through scale models of buildings, an 
artificial sky made of plaster to test models for lighting under 
variable simulated natural skylight and, on the wide stretch of a 
nearby airport, a full scale experimental classroom which can 
be revolved on a track and re-fenestrated or re-roofed at will to 
test full scale effects. Necessity for testing in model form is 
indicated by the sketch below, showing different light curves for 








similar fenestration on two days. Solid line shows distribution 
by actual meter reading on one day. Dash line shows dis 
tribution in same room, read with same meter, next day. The 
sky varies too much to enable adequate comparisons to be made 
by light meter in completed rooms. 






Roland Chatham Studio 
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Cut away drawing of plaster skydome 


Lighting 
Before they did anything else, the testers had to determine the 
validity of their artificial sky. Could it reproduce conditions in 
a model room faithfully, compared with natural light in a real 
room? They took direct, obvious (but not easy) steps to find 
out: long sets of readings were made in the full scale experi- 
mental classroom out on the airfield, and comparative sets in 
various sized models of that room under the artificial sky. Re- 
sults are charted below photos of model and full scale experi- 
mental classrooms. Similar tests on other existing buildings, and 
their models, also were reassuring. And although readings could 
not often be duplicated exactly, it became obvious that here was 
a precise method to compare daylighting of buildings in model 
form—which, because of normal sky variations, is virtually im- 
possible in the buildings themselves. 


Ventilation 


The question was similar in respect to air movement. Would 
small streams of air behave similarly in a model to large 
streams of air in full scale? A rule of aerodynamics indicated 
they would not: the principle of “Reynold’s Number” is that 
speed is inverse to size, i.e. that the behavior of air going 
through a 10’ high room at 15 mph. could be duplicated in a 1’ 
high model only by a stream of air traveling at the difficult 
speed of 150 mph. But the testers took a lengthy look into that 
too, and established that they were somehow, in these low veloci- 
ties, not limited by this rule. In a 2’ high model, if detailing 
was precise, they could operate in the wind tunnel at speeds as 
low as 160 ft. per min., and their patterns (made by the 
titanium tetrachloride) were duplicates of patterns made by 
smoke tests in the full scale experimental room. 


Section through low velocity wind tunnel 
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Roland Chatham Studio 


Full size experimental room (top) is adjustable in fenestration and roo} 


shape, and, like scale model, can be revolved to any orientation. 


A2 B2 c2 





feot candles 
Actual sky 


30’ building 120 75 71 


Artificial sky 


2’ model 106 73 73 


Titanium tetrachloride is released in wind tunnel to test ventilation of 
various shapes. Building in plan below shows how placement of windows 


and partitions affect the flow from windward side, left, to leeward side. 
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TESTING DESIGN: 


LIGHTING 


How some classroom sections rate 




















Ordinary windows cause extremely bad brightness conditions; inten- 


sity varies sharply, resulting in unacceptable 1:4.2 distribution ratio. 


















































On this page are the comparative light curves of several 
classroom sections, beginning with a model which was ' 
lar 30 years ago, and, unfortunately, is stil] Popular: the 
classroom whose outside wall is cut here and there by ‘ 

con. 


ventional window. Note the difference in both distribution ” 
on 


and quantity of light inside this classroom, compared with 
more inventive types below, whose window walls ave all 
tinuous. 

Intensity and distribution of light, however, are not the 
only criteria for effective classroom lighting, and the test 


setup at the Engineering Station recognizes this. Quality of 


light is also important; a classroom can have very high in. 
tensities and even distribution, yet make poor seeing condi 
tions if the quality of daylighting is poor because of extreme: 
brightness. To avoid glare, some of the sections shown haye 
sacrificed a few foot-candles in intensity by using dey; 
such as louvers. (Distribution is also improved} wa 
ventional classroom made some attempt to do this by using 
shades on the windows; when the. sun hit some of these 
shades, however, they became so bright as to intensify the 
contrast problem. 

Tests under the artificial sky can be tied closely to the 
economics of building a satisfactory structure. For example, 
Ketchum, Gina & Sharp asked the Experiment Station to tes 
ceiling heights for a school design to discover the lowest 
ceiling height at which excellent daylighting could be 
achieved. A 106” ceiling was found to do the job well; 
lowering it to 8’ decreased the lighting level by 40%; rais. 
ing it to 12’ increased the level only 16%. 

Readings on models on this page were obtained under con. 
ditions simulating uniform sky brightness of 1,000 foot. 


lamberts, without direct sunlight. 
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2s 
Intensity is very good (30 foot-candles are adequate) and distribution 
is quite good, but brightness ratio is 1 to 20.8, rated excessive. 
100 = 
75 = 
ms . —_ 
- : = 
Long sloping roof with exterior hall gives fair intensity; windou 
baffles can make brightness ratio satisfactory; distribution is excellent. 
100 > % 
75 wT 
iene 
50 As) ae. 
25 
This has excellent distribution and intensity but extreme sky bright- 
ness through unprotected windows (left). 
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172 


Brightness ratio is bad (1 to 19.2). Intensity of light is very good 


and so is distribution, with only 1.7 to 1 drop. 





sky on the impor 


Clear new light was also thrown by the artificial 
tance of the reflectivity of interior surfaces and furnishings upon the 
light level held in a room. Tests were conducted as noted above 
two different fenestrations, with surfaces of three different refer 
tances inside. Note direct and sizable increase in light level ™ 
proportion to increase in reflectivity of boundary walls, ceilings ats 


floors. 
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testing before building 


Caudill, Rowlett, Scott & Associates collaborated with Perkins 
{ Will in the design of a large high school in Norman, Okla., 
, model of which is photographed above. It will have many 
pretested features, including overhead classroom lighting by 
roof bubbles. One of the problems was to devise lighting for 
the big block of central space for gymnasium, etc., which 
would retain the large simple central mass wanted in the 
design. Light requirements were high level and generously 
uniform distribution, although a high near the center of the 
floor would also be advantageous. On this page are studies 
of models with their light curves. 


Both intensity and distribution are good (below) but perimeter win- 
dows did not fit design so experimenting continued. Note inverted 


sun and sky controls. 





























Intensity and distribution continued to improve with addition of 
monitors but design vote went against this rather elaborate solution. 




















Intensity is good (better than 30 foot-candles overall) with only a 1.3 


10 1 drop in distribution, but search continued for simpler solution. 
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Roland Chatham Studio i 


Monitors, with egg-crate louvers, in this case result in very good 


distribution (only 1.4 to 1 distribution drop) but poor intensity. | 
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Removing the egg-crates from the monitors raises intensity to a fair 


level. Distribution remains very good (1.3 to 1 drop). 
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Inverted monitors with pitched roof give fair intensity (20 foot- 


candles is recommended minimum) and fair distribution. 




















This was judged best solution: good intensity, satisfactory distribu- 


tion, with peaks where they are useful in design of building. j 
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TESTING DESIGN: 


VENTILATION 


Air moves naturally for two reasons: because 
of pressure differences and because of tem- 
perature differences. The latter is very im- 
portant in ventilating tall buildings, where 
vertical thermal currents may be the prevail- 
ing breeze.. But it is the pressure differential 
which matters most in the ventilating of low 
buildings, and in the Texas testing. 

Pressure differences on a broad geographic 
basis make winds and weather bureaus. When 
air pressure goes down in a geographic area, 
air will rush in from an adjacent higher pres- 
sure area, attracted by the emptiness; when air 
moves, of course, it is a wind. The somewhat 
similar smal] scale pressure differences around 
houses are caused by the impact of these 
winds, because air has a great deal of inertia 
and does not change direction willingly. This 
is shown above in the two photographs of 
models in the low velocity wind tunnel. 

The photos above show blocks which might 
be building shapes. The wind comes from the 
left, piles up on that wall of the building, then 
sweeps around the sides and keeps on going 
past the lee of the building. The wall which 
the wind hits becomes a high pressure area. 
The opposite wall is a low pressure, or suction 
area, and is an equally important powerhouse 
for ventilation. The sides, surrounded by rela- 
tively high-speed air and solid surfaces are 
low pressure areas. 

As the pictures clearly demonstrate, the low 
pressure area can be used to suck air rapidly 
through the building. Important to remember 
is that any changes in the direction of air flow 
bleed energy from the air flow, and slow it. 
Since the success of cooling by ventilation de- 
pends on keeping speed of air relatively high, 
necessary changes in the wind direction should 
come as late as possible, after the high velocity 
has been used. The turn should come as close 
to the lee side of the building as practical and 
should not be abrupt. In photos, right, note 
that partitions spread effect of air movement 
into general turbulence, but only after the 
straight, relatively fast stream has been used 
to advantage. Bottom picture demonstrates the 
importance of knowing the precise direction 
of the prevailing summer wind, if the ventila- 
tion plan is to work, 
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How air behaves 







































































One of the most widely argued design eed 
sions for natural ventilation is the Proper size 
for the windward (pressure wall) and leew 
(suction wall) windows for most effective a 
flow through a room. The answer Proved in 
the wind tunnel is this: a small opening should _ 
be placed carefully in the pressure wall to 











admit a small stream of fast moving air di. 
rectly on the people to be cooled. A larger 
opening should be made in the suction wal} to 
pull the air through the room and to widen 
the stream somewhat (at the cost of slowing it 
somewhat) before it leaves. The same prin. 






ciple applies, of course, to most rooms: the 





leeward window should be open more than the 












windward window; or in a room withor 
through air traffic, the hall door should 
opened wider than the window. Drawings. +t 
full scale tests, with velocities of air throyohin 
different size wall openings noted, bear this 


out. 

















Tests have shown that careful studies of 
overhangs, roof slopes and louvers are 
important in each building design. Drawi 
show how an overhang can be used to 
more air into the room (if a suction 
house exists to pull it through) and how 
ful adjustment of a louver can put the 
air where it will have the greatest cooli 
effect. 
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but no suction pulls it. 























Single loaded corridor 
and partitions is good 


not so good in quieter 


St. Teresa School, Texas. 


surprisingly little air circulation. 


window intended to catch it. 





for good natural ventilation. 


Some 


Typical double loaded corridor classroom has little hope 


u ind fore es in, 


with small openings in walls 





in high wind, as tested, but 


conditions. 


lf this section is oriented to wind as 
Wind eludes high 


Reversed, section is good. 


Acalanes High School 


Walter Rolfe, 


Architect 





Comparisons 


This ventilation testing program is aimed pri- 
marily to solve major overheating problems in 
the South and Southwest, but there are few 
classrooms in any area which could not be 
improved by better ventilation. Six classroom 
sections, most of them typical, are shown here 
tested for ventilation in the wind tunnel. Some 
of these originally were designed for cool 
northern areas but are being adapted in 
warmer areas. Test results indicate this may 
be a very serious mistake. 











Cali 





Kump 


& Falk 


Circulation is good through “living height,” 


shown, there is 


Architects 





but high 


window above open-corridor actually again catches wind 


Photos (right) : Roger Sturtevant as might be supposed. 


Fairfax School, 
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TESTING DESIGN: 


VENTILATION 
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Double-loaded corridor school with dropped hall roof 






has windward classroom well ventilated, but same air 








flows on through leeward classrooms. 





Blythe Park School, Hl. Perkins & Will, Architects 





Hedrich-Blessing Studio 
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Classroom section with adjacent play shed has good 












ventilation, especially in fairly strong winds. Not so 







good in quiet airs. 






Stillwater School, Okla., Caudil!, Rowlett, Scott & Associates, 
Philip A. Wilber, Architects 
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Z . Planning in the Wind tunnel 
a Mews. 
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When Caudill, Rowlett, Scott & Associates first made sketches 
































































a“ 
a | 
a “ 
4 ‘ \ — ' 
s | ae ie) 5 i for an Elk City, Okla. school, they were very conscious) 
- > Z ~ S of a serious ventilation problem over much of the schodl 
A S A | S year. To be sure that the natural air movement would be 
< he Re / t =a utilized they made a trial design (plan left) which pointed 
4 ~ c | S a wide central hall directly at the prevailing wind. The idea 
—— S inal . was to scoop it in, then send it through the classrooms, aided 
- \ > I 4 i — >, by suction areas which would naturally occur outside, Sketch 
Po neath | —_ , y | H] S of transverse section shows how air is admitted low from 
v ce | | ee —z y | /\ : ~ hall to classrooms to move directly across seated students. 
Z ae aa, S suai \/ Lemon: * On paper the plan looked good. . 
—— ] “— N = Z | I . But then they put it to the test and found that it was too 
- q Pees \ N good. At normal velocities the wind was scooped into the 
In first scheme wind rushed to the end —— | y Se big hall, and swept to the end to the far classrooms—and 
of hall and ventilated only far classrooms. Z \ . did not circulate through the near ones wt all. The setae 
ES S still funnel the wind at maximum velocity into the building, 
a 1 y ma i a but once the flow has started break it up in the hall rs. 
a Va ie > s . \ N ciently to assure equal distribution throughout all “a 
- ee . | — rooms. The method: put a needed office block near the mou! 
y of the “wind tunnel” hall. This is the way the building will 
Office block kills some of wind’s inertia go up, with confidence bought at a minor cost for building 
and ventilates classrooms equally. models. 
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ELEMENTARY SCHOOL, Blackwell, Okla. 
CAUDILL, ROWLETT, SCOTT & ASSOCIATES 
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Julins Shulman 


Applied research 


This school, designed and completed during the early stages 
of the Texas testing, stands as an advocate for the program. 
One of a similar pair put up by Caudill’s firm in a small 
Oklahoma town, it has a U-plan and single-loaded corridors, 
which were left open for economy and to help ventilate the 
classrooms. (By not enclosing the halls, the architects saved 
enough money on each 12 classrooms to add 2 more class- 
rooms. Climate favored the plan; so did the state educa- 
tional authorities, who said need for enclosed halls was 
minor in elementary schools where pupils occupy same 
classroom all day.) 

Good natural light distribution and absence of glare, is 
shown in diagram, left and in photographs. When model 
was first put in wind tunnel to predetermine ventilation, the 
expected did not happen. Air current from high window 
over canopy failed to enter building, as predicted, but eddied 
up and rolled down roof outside. This was solved by putting 
a slot in the canopy next to the building, and equalizing 


pressure. (See photo. ) 


A, & M. College Photographer 
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TESTING DESIGN 
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Plan, diagrammed above left, shows two wings of 


classrooms with toilets at start of wings. Play 


shed links these wings with auditorium. Two 


similar schools were built in the small town. 


Freestanding “teaching center” is in each class- 


room, with space for coats and storage behind, 


tack and chalk board mounted on it. 


Big play shed connects classroom wings, is open 


on three sides and paved for protected outdoor 


play when rain churns Oklahoma soil into mud. 


Single wall is shield against winter wind. 
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Photos: Julius Shula 
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There are many good reasons for the growing trend toward mod- 
ern, one-story schools of wood. More and more American com- 


s Shulman 


munities are finding these structures offer an immediate and 





economical solution to today’s classroom shortage. 


You can confidently recommend one-story schools of West 
Coast Woods because they are attractive and practical... 
readily adaptable to future needs. Moreover, they are 
safe...ground level doors permit rapid evacuation in 
case of emergency. From every standpoint, you'll 
find it makes good sense to build one-story 
schools of West Coast Woods. 





S There's a RIGHT WAY to do everything... Build RIGHT with 


WEST || devcu-r 
CoN foR € (AST | Wut Coast Hembock 


é Western Red Cedar 
This FREe 


WOODS |) =2-sm< 
Book LEb 


— 











pS 
Lumber of Quality Produced by Members, 
WEST COAST LUMBERMEN’S ASSOCIATION 


WEST COAST LUMBERMEN’S ASSOCIATION, Room No. 31 
1410 S. W. Morrison, Portland 5, Oregon 


° ° . Please send free copy of ‘‘Today's Better Schools Are Built of Wood."" 
You will be interested in 


! 

seeing a copy of ‘Today's Better | 

Schools Are Built of Wood." 
Send for free copies for J Address canner” eae seat iaaaaiees ee 

| 

| 





Name ; . —— 


yourself and your associates. 
City Zone State = 
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PRODUCT NEWS 








Me, ACOUSTI “THERMAL BLamKET 





ACOUSTIC PAN CEILING can be custom engi- 
neered for panel heating and cooling 


An aluminum tile ceiling providing efficient 
acoustical control and comfortable radiant heat- 
ing can now be designed from factory fabricated 
parts. The Burgess-Manning multipurpose ceil- 
ing is a modification of other perforated metal 
acoustical and ventilating ceilings and of a simi- 


cam 


lar Norwegian heating-acoustical scheme. It com- 
prises as an essential part of its structural frame- 





















Coterpillar Tractor Company, Peoria 


Newest Caterpillar Plant 


VAN-equipped 


* The cafeteria in the new Caterpillar plant at Joliet will be 
Van-equipped as are those at Peoria and Decatur. The selec- 
tion of Van kitchen and cafeteria equipment for the building 
programs of leading American corporations is powerful evidence 
of Van's ability to serve you. 


* The illustration above shows only one of the several cafeterias 
and kitchens installed in Caterpillar plants at Peoria to serve 
12,000 employes. Again, when cafeterias and kitchens were 
needed at Decatur and Joliet, Caterpillar specified Van equipment. 


* If you are planning food service equipment improvements, 
get the benefit of Van's century of experience. 


The Jon Van Range @ 


EQUIPMENT FOR THE PREPARATION AND SERVING OF FOOD 
DIVISION OF THE EDWARDS MANUFACTURING CO, 
Branches In Principal Cities 


328 EGGLESTON AVENUE CINCINNATI 2, OHIO 
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The combination acoustic-heating ceiling at left uses an 
overall thermal blanket as protection against upward heat 
loss and to absorb sound. Where draftless ventilation jg 
desired, acoustic pads (pictured above) on top of indi. 
vidual grids in the pans replace the blanket. 


work an engineered aqueduct hung from Or on 
the original ceiling or, in new buildings, from the 
floor above. Threaded headers of 144” black iron 
pipe painted with heat resistant aluminum and 
precut to size are suspended from 14” gtec| 
channels supported at 4 intervals by 3/16” pencij 
rods. Special connectors are factory welded or 
brazed to the headers to receive 4%” galvanized 
steel laterals at 2’ intervals. (Although this spac. 
ing is said to provide heating capacity equal to 
any plaster or concrete radiant panel, headers 
are also available with 1’ spacing.) The per. 
forated .032 gauge aluminum pans are attached 
directly to the laterals in the hot water grid by 
Therma-Klips. These metal tension devices 
snapped over the laterals conduct the heat to the 
pan surfaces which in turn become the radiant 
panel for the room. The pans each measure 1x2 
and are enameled or satin finished metal witha 
1’ square pattern for a simple tile appearance. A 
blanket of mineral wool and glass fiber with an 
aluminum foil backing is laid wall to wall over 
the piping. This mat not only absorbs noise 
effectively (the ceiling has a sound absorption 
coefficient of 90%) it also acts as insulation 
against upward heat loss and as a vapor barrier. 
The metal pans respond quickly to the tempera 
ture of the water (usually delivered from a boiler 
at 200° F. for heating) forced through the piping 
above. Because the ceiling has far less mass than 
concrete or plaster radiant panels, it also has 
much briefer thermal lag and overrun almost 
imperceptible to room occupants. The heat sup- 
plied is uniform and draftless. No elaborate con 
trols are required; an ordinary room thermostat 
regulates the system satisfactorily. 

During hot weather the ceiling may be utilized 
for cooling by running cold water through the 
pipes. The panel then will act as an absorptive 
blotter for the heat at a cost below regular ait 
conditioning. (See Panel Cooling, THe Macazint 
or Burtpinc, April 51). If individual acoustic 
pads are used instead of an overall blanket, and 
space is provided between the pads and pans, the 
ceiling area can function as a plenum chamber for 
draftless ventilation through the perforations— 
with or without air conditioning. Air condition- 
ing engineers advise that for this type of applica: 
tion the heating system be apart from the forced 
ventilation, maintaining that ventilating # 
should be introduced at about 60° F. for comfort 
and this temperature would fight the heating 
tem by cooling the panel surface. Where the ceil 
ing is to be used for heating alone, unperfora 
pans are available. However, the perforations 
make very little difference in the performance of 
the ceiling as a radiant panel, and should be 

(Continued on page 192) 
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This 


Bryant Model 324 Forced-Air Furnace, 
with Hevigage 12-gauge steel heat ex- 
changer. For all gases. A.C.A. inputs: 65, 
85, 100 and 125 thousand Btu per hour. 






















heating unit sells 


more /iving room 


A truly great space saver like the Bryant Hide-away 
Gas Forced-Air Furnace adds real value and appeal 
to a house. It can be tucked away in the attic 
or suspended from ceiling or under the floor, re- 
leasing for storage, utility or living all the valu- 
able space usually occupied by conventional heat- 
ing equipment! 


The Hide-away offers typical Bryant dependa- 
bility and gas economy, with positive automatic 
control, Casing temperatures are low. Installation- 
wise, you get ease of handling, and structural steel 
mounting channels provided can also be used to 
suspend the unit when it is so installed. 


Plan more living space and better heating for 
your homes at the same time. Plan to use the Bryant 
Hide-away Forced-Air Furnace! For completé de- 
tails, contact the Bryant Distributor nearest you or 
write direct. Bryant Heater Division, Dept. 102, 
Affiliated Gas Equipment, Inc., 17825 St. Clair 
Avenue, Cleveland 10, Ohio. 


AUTOMATIC HEATING 
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used where a future need for an acoustical ceiling 
is contemplated. As easy to take apart as to rig 
together, a portion of the ceiling can be dis- 





mantled readily for access to building services 
Costs run about $2 to $3.50 per sq. ft. 
depending on the thickness of insulation used, 


above. 


the heat required, and structural factors involved. 
Local contractors can handle the installation and 
the manufacturer will give technical advice. 

Manufacturer: Liberty- 


ville, Il. 


Burgess-Manning Co., 





the quality line of superior design 


One of your many obligations to clients, is to 
provide superb lighting performance at the 
most modest possible price. Such performance, 
coupled with true beauty, are yours to recom- 
mend in fixtures by Litecraft — creators and 
fabricators of low-priced, high-quality lighting 
equipment. 






ALL WAYS 
PERFECT FOR 


Schools, Hospitals, 
Office Buildings, 
Stores, Showrooms, 


106 
CONCENTRIC LOUVER UNIT 


e Low Brightness — High-Efficiency 

e Sturdy Construction 

e Negligible Maintenance 

e No Spot Welds— Tough Finish 

e Rings Turned in for Added Rigidity 
e Underwriters Laboratories Approved 


‘oe Lamp: 300/500 watt Silvered 


151/36 , 
Bow! Lamp-other wattages available 


Diameter: 36 inches » Overall: 36 inches 
. Lamp 300/500 Watt Silvered Bowl 
| Lamp other wattages ivailable + Finish 
Rings and inside dome, Perma-White - 
Top Dome: Oyster White Stem 
Canopy and Husk-Satin Aluminum I 


SEND FOR YOUR FREE LITECRAFT CATALOG 


e Standard Finish: Rings—Perma-White 
Stem, Canopy & Husk — Satin Aluminum 


MAIL TODAY! 





| Gentlemen: 
LITECRAFT Please send me, without obligation, 
MANUFACTURING | your illustrated catalog of LITECRAFT 
CORPORATION FIXTURES. 


Brooklyn 11 * Newark 3 
Los Angeles 48 


NAME. 





153/28 


THE MODERNA | ADDRESS__ inclinieieitimnetneimaie 
790 Wythe Ave. 


Brooklyn 11, N. Y. | 


Diameter: 28 inches + Overall: 28 inches 


OOo 206... STATE. 


* Lamp: R-30 or 100 Watt “A” + Finish: 


Satin Brass and Oyster White SIGNED___ 





OO — | 
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The sleek lines of the vertical louvers compl 
ement 


contemporary settings. When desired 


+ the entire 


window blind can be rolled up behind a co 
rnice, 



















VERTICAL WINDOW BLIND rolls up out of sight 


The Verti-blind window covering offers flexible 
light control, unobstructed vision when open 
and complete privacy when closed. Not only cap 
the louvers be turned to reflect daylight at a 
arc, they also can be closed 
(parallel to the window glass) and rolled up t 
any height like a window shade. The 414” wide 
vertical vanes are made of a plastic impregnated 
fabric that is said to withstand fading, crack. 
ing, shrinking and stretching. They are spaced 
31%” apart along a pole which slips into a pair 
of brackets. 


angle in a 180 


As the pole is turned on its hor- 
zontal axis, the louvers rotate on their vertical 
axes. The vertabra-like mechanism is regulated 
by a single endless length of bead chain. Made 
to order in any of 12 colors, or in color combine 
tions, the blinds are shipped assembled ready for 
mounting. Installation is said to be simple and 
rapid. Each bracket is attached to the casing 
with two screws. The blinds may be mounted 
from the back, at the side, or suspended from 
above. The front of the brackets has a keyhole 
slot for mounting a cornice. The bottom of the 
blind hangs free but tie back loops are provided 


REAR ELEVATION CLOSED 


| | SWIVEL TAPE %*” WIDE | 





for anchoring if necessary. Retail price for Vert 
Blinds is about $1.10 per sq. ft. A 28 x 60° wm 
dow size costs about $13.20. Although the 
smooth fabric surface remains practically dust 
free, the blinds may be washed whenever desired 
with a soap and water solution. Not limited » 
window applications, Verti-Blinds may be utilize 
as doorway and room partitions and as show Wit 
dow backdrops. 

Manufacturer: Vertical Blind Mfg. Corp., Bet 
16, Geneva, IIl. 

(Continued on page 198) 
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Advertisement 


UNUSUAL KITCHENS 6pianned to accommodate "home-size” 


Frigidaire appliances in compact Florida apartments 


LOCATION: Daytona Beach, Florida 
ELTON J. MOUGHTON, Architect 
LAURA FAIR FERRAN, Owner 


Sink 
KITCHEN 


RANGE 
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Economical use of floor space in the 46 kitchens in the compactly 
designed Ferran Apartments has enabled the owners to install “home- 
size,” instead of “apartment-size” appliances. Reasons for this de- 


parture from the usual are best given in the owner’s own words: 


“The few dollars of cost over apartment-size models has proven 
to be one of our best investments,” Mrs. Ferran says. “Our manager 
reports many of our rentals are made standing in the kitchen with 
a prospective tenant. When they see the kitchen with our full-size 
Frigidaire range, refrigerator and table-top water heater, they usually 
say, ‘If the rest of the apartment is this nice, we'll take it. 


“This situation speaks of immediate benefits. But our choice of 
Frigidaire products was made on a long range basis. We wanted 
products that would continue to serve us and our tenants well — 


year after year. And we knew both from their reputation and from 
Home-size Frigidaire appliances 
like the model RO-40 range (above, 
at left), the table-top water heater 
(above, at right), and the model 
SO-73 refrigerator (left) are stand- 
ard equipment in each one of the 
Ferran Apartment kitchens. 


our own personal experience with them, that Frigidaire products 
would give us dependability, low current and maintenance costs.” 


Why not find out about the complete line of standard and apart- 
ment-size household appliances Frigidaire manufactures? For full in- 
formation, call your Frigidaire Dealer—or the Frigidaire Distrib- 
utor or Factory Branch that serves your area. Look for the name 
in the Yellow Pages of your phone book. Or write Frigidaire Division 
of General Motors, Dayton 1, Ohio. In Canada, Leaside 12, Ontario. 


FRIGIDAIRE America’s No. 1 tine 


of Refrigeration and Air Conditioning Products 





Refrigerators + Food Freezers + Water Coolers «+ Electric Ranges 
ividai Home Laundry Equipment + Electric Water Heaters + Air Conditioning 
Prgidaire reserves the right to change specific ations, 9 P ; 
or discontinue models, without notice. Electric Dehumidifier + Commercial Refrigeration Equipment 
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PRODUCT NEWS 





MULTIPLE WINDOW FRAME prefabricated for 
double glazing 


Builders now can purchase factory-cut units for 
the popular window wall shipped knocked down 
ready for assembly and thus save the expense of 
constructing them on the job. The prefab frames 
are 2 x 6” fir, rabbeted to accommodate standard 
size 454% x 2544” double insulating glass—desir- 
able for this type of wall construction in all but 
the warmest parts of the country. The double 


The window wall frame arrives at the site in a 


single package. Two men can assemble and tip it 


into a prepared opening in about 20 minutes. 















Lustig’s, Inc. 
Youngstown, Ohio 








in Fire Protection--too! 


The development of the Qalomalic 400” Ceiling Sprinkler 
discounts the adage that you can’t have beauty and fire protection too. 
For here is a sprinkler head that is designed to blend perfectly with 
the appointments of the most tastefully designed interior—finished in 
bronze or chrome, bright or satin, it projects less than one inch below 
the ceiling surface. Yet, regardless of its beauty, it’s ready, willing and 
able to automatically extinguish fire whenever called upon to do so. 

You'll find the Gamalic 400" Ceiling Sprinkler installed in the 
most distinctively decorated offices, stores, restaurants and public 
buildings. No longer is it necessary to sacrifice “eye appeal” in order to 
have fire protection that offers both safety and savings. 

Contact our nearest Gailomilic Sprinkler representative for 
engineering counsel, surveys and estimates. They are available to you 
without obligation. Ask for free literature. 






** Automatic 400 
Ceiling Sprinkler * 


“ Automatic’ Pendant 
Sprinkler 


“AUTOMATIC” SPRINKLER CORPORATION OF AMERICA 
YOUNGSTOWN 1!, OHIO 


oh ™ sl / 
FIRST IN FIRE PROTECTION 


DEVELOPMENT . ENGINEERING MANUFACTURE 
OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES OF NORTH AND SOUTH AMERICA 
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glazing prevents frosting, condensation and ¢ 
cessive heat- loss,--and reduces -drefts» that 
usually prevalent near large areas of ordi 
glass. The manufacturer claims that the in 
cost of the insulated glass wall units is no g 
than the cost of conventional walls fenest 
with single glazed double hung or casement ty 
windows. Price for the nine-light frame withh 
top-hinged ventilating sash is $50, f.0.b. Toled 
without the ventilators, $35. 


Manufacturer: Fabrow Mfg. Inc., Toledo, ( 


IMPROVED GLASS BLOCK reduce installation 
time 


Two new features of Insulux light directing glass 
block should-cut-imstaltation time and-costs. The 
first innovation is a water repellent finish which 
is applied to the exposed faces of the block dur- 
ing manufacture. The coating prevents mortar 
from adhering to the glass surface during th 
laying operation, and so the panels can 
cleaned easier and faster without strong acids 
The second improvement is a gold stripe mec 
anically applied on the top mortar bearing edge 
of each block. To function properly the light 
directing block must be laid with a certain side 





out and a certain edge up. This stripe makes i 
easy to lay the block in correct position. If 
the blocks in one course are placed correctly, the 
gold line is unbroken. An error in handling ® 
thus quickly detected. Current price of the 8” 
block in the New York City area is about 7 
cents each. 
Manufacturer: Owens ILilinois Glass Co., Amer 
ican Structural Products, Toledo 1, Ohio. 
(Continued on page 204) 
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Michigan Carton Company, Battle Creek, Michigan 
Architect: Shreve, Walker & Associates, Detroit, Michigan 
Contractor: Herlihy Mid-Continent Co., Chicago, Illinois 


DESIGN FOR MORE AND BETTER USE OF DAYLIGHT 


. .. THROUGH Daylight Engineering 


(if 
CT dd dad 


Direct sun causes uncomfortable brightness near windows, extreme contrast 
in other parts of room. Insulux Fenestration (glass block plus vision strip) 
directs and spreads daylight to ceiling, keeps brightness at comfortable 
levels, provides vision and ventilation. 


You can make free daylight pay profitable dividends by designing 
for greater and better use of it through Daylight Engineering prin- 
ciples. Through Daylight Engineering an Insulux Fenestration 
System controls light so efficiently that your building virtually 
“turns with the sun.”’ Entire glass areas can be used for the trans- 
mission of free daylight from early morning to late afternoon. 
Such areas admit an abundance of cheerful, quality daylight into 
the farthest corners of your office or plant. 


An Insulux Fenestration System can’t rust, rot or corrode. 
Maintenance costs are extremely low. It provides an insulating, 
sound-reducing panel that is highly fire-resistant. 


It's easy to give your present building, or the ones you plan, the 
many advantages of an Insulux Fenestration System. A Daylight 
Engineer will be glad to show you the benefits such a system can 
bring to your structure. Just write: Daylight Engineering 
Laboratory, Dept. MB-5, Box 1035, Toledo 1, Ohio. , 
Insulux Division, American Structural Products Com- 
pany, Subsidiary of Owens-Illinois Glass Company. 


s 


INS ULU X FENESTRATION SYSTEMS 
— ly the pioneers of Daylight Engineering 
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ROOM AIR CONDITIONERS meet various home 
cooling needs 


Providing air conditioning for almost every resi- 
dential application from a single room up to 
an entire house, Philco’s 1951 line include two 
window sill units and two consoles. Each of the 
new models cools, filters and dehumidifies air, 
and shuts out street noises, soot and dirt. They 
contain hermetically sealed motor-compressor 
units, and feature a pump-out control which can 
























SILVRAY INCANDESCENT 
LIGHTING WITH A 
FLUORESCENT LOOK 


Introduced only a few months ago, Silvray SKYLIKE 
lighting is already installed in showrooms, schools, 
stores, offices, laboratories, and cther interiors. 


Architects have been quick to recognize SK YLIKE 
lighting as a unique combination of the best features 
of silvered-bowl incandescent units with the modern 
appearance of fluorescent-type troffers. 


Only Silvray SK YLIKE fixtures provide all these 
advantages: 


. High initial and maintained light output. 

. Softly diffused shadows. 

. Low brightness and 90° shielding. 

. No flickering, blinking, or hum. 

Worm color—most desired by merchandising experts. 
. Instant starting. 

- Variable lamp size—150- to 500-watt. 

. No light loss from darkened walls or ceilings. 

. Floor-service relamping—no ladders or scaffolds. 

10. Hermetically sealed silver reflecting surface. 


eonmnwovwea wns 


<o 


SKYLIKE systems are flexible and easy to plan. 
Units fit 24” x 24” ceiling tiles . . . can be fully or 
partially recessed, or surface-mounted—in rows or 
patterns. 


For easy conversion to directional or accent light- 
ing, a semi-silvered-bowl lamp and a simple accessory 
are used to replace the original lamp. 
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Send coupon for Skylike booklet 


Graybar Electric Company, Inc. 
Graybar Building, 

420 Lexington Ave. 

New York 17, New York 


Please send me a copy of Silvray’s 
“SKYLIKE Louvered Incandescent Lighting 
Systems’’. 











Name_ Title 
Firm — —_— 
Address ae 
Cty. __=Zone__ State 

L $15-135 
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The % h.p. sill model (left) will air Condition g 
room with a floor area of 400 sq. ft, With the 
addition of ductwork, the console unit (above) 
can handle the cooling needs of a smaij house, 


be utilized to remove smoke, stale air and cooking 
odors from the area. Designed for compactness 
the Model 50-G 1% h.p. sill conditioner extends 
only 10” into the room. It is engineered for use 
in rooms up to 15 x 19 with % ceilings. Price fg 
the 50-G is $339.95. The 34 h.p. 75-GL cap 
be placed in rooms up to 20 x 20’ and sells for 
$399.95. Both sill units are available in either 
soft ivory or two tones of beige enamel. An air 
cooled console model, the 100-GC, is cabineted 
in walnut and has a simulated leather top, Fresh 
air and pump-out dampers are concealed behind 
hinged doors at each end of the cabinet. All con. 
trols are easily available but are also hidden from 
view. The front grille may be adjusted to direct 
air toward floor or ceiling and deflectors behind 
the grille deflect air flow to the right or left 
This model, suitable for large living rooms, shov. 
rooms and offices, sells for $685. The only water 
cooled model in the line, the 200-GCW has sev. 
eral design features: It can be utilized for cool. 
ing two adjoining rooms or even two floors of 
rooms (having a total area of not more than 1,50 
sq. ft.) by the addition of ductwork. It has two 
separate 1 h.p. units, one of which may be used 
independently in moderately warm weather (or 
to serve one area). Both may be turned on during 
“dog days.” Beeause it is water cooled, no access 
to outside air is needed. The Model 200-GCW 
is priced at $985. Its cabinet, finished in light 
tan baked enamel, measures 3914” high, 42%’ 
wide and 2234” deep. All the models carry 4 
five year guarantee. 


Manufacturer: Philco Corp., Philadelphia, Ps 


PORTABLE DEHUMIDIFIER takes dampness ou! 
of basements, protects storeroom goods 


A small lightweight electric dehumidifier, the 
Moisture Magnet removes excess moisture from 
indoor air, promoting the occupants’ comfort and 
protecting furnishings and equipment against 
the mildew and rust ravages of dampness. The 
unit removes 14 pints of water every 24 hrs. 
from room air at 80° F. and 79% relative humid 
ity, and up to 24 pints during the same tm 
period under more severe conditions. However, 
it will not overdry air at ordinary room temper 
ture. Installation consists merely of plugging the 
dehumidifier into a 115 V. single phase 60 yl 
outlet. A fan draws the damp air over he , 

ly sealed refrigeration coils where the moisture 
condenses, and then the dry reheated air is & 
pelled into the room. The coils are engin 
to cause the moisture to form droplets 

thereby preventing re-evaporation. A rustprom 
qt. receptacle contained in the bottom of the unt 

(Continued on page 210) 
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How does a person feel about a building he 
enters or leaves? Does he peg it as smart? 
Or dowdy? 

The entrance has a lot to do with it . .. which 
probably explains the ever-growing use of Tuf- 
flex* doors for stores, theaters, banks, hotels, 
apartments, offices and many other buildings. 

These doors combine transparency with 
toughness. Tuf-flex doors are 34’’-thick plate 
glass, tempered to make them 3 to 5 times 
stronger than regular plate. They’re made to 
stand constant usage. 

They build traffic, too—a value store 
owners have discovered. These clear doors 


TUF-FLEX 


Tempered 
Plate Glass DOORS 


MADE ONLY BY LIBBEY » OWENS + FORD GLASS COMPANY 
6685 Nicholas Building, Toledo 3, Ohio 














Valentine Theater in Toledo, Ohio. Archifects: Rapp and Rapp, Chicago. 


How to make a Good Impression 


accent the invitation of the Visual Front—the 
wide-open front that has won such favor in 
modern store design. 

All Tuf-flex doors are furnished complete, 
equipped with bronze or alumilited aluminum 
fittings, which are designed to receive standard 
pivot hinges and other builders’ hardware. 
Tuf-flex doors are available in a variety of 
designs and hardware finishes to meet your 
requirements. 

For full information—sizes, hardware and 
insiallation details—see your L-O-F Distribu- 
tor. And mail the coupon below for a copy of 
our book on Tuf-flex doors. 


| Libbey * Owens * Ford Glass Company 
] 7351 Nicholas Building, Toledo 3, Ohio 


Please send me a copy of your book showing uses of 
Tuf-flex doors, as well as your installation detail folder. 
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catches the drops and can be slid out easily for 
emptying. Or, if desired, the Moisture Magnet 
may be placed over a basement drain. Operation 
is said to be noiseless and efficient, and to con- 
sume no more current than a household electric 
bulb. The unit is 30%” high, 13” deep. Its 
cabinet is constructed of tempered plastic-im- 
pregnated fiber and is finished in gray. The 
Moisture Magnet retails at $149.95. A 5-yr. war- 
ranty covers its power unit. 


Manufacturer: Remington Corp., Auburn, N. Y. 
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Installed by being plugged into a wall outlet, the 
dehumidifier will remove about 14 pints of water 


from a room during a hot and muggy summer's day. 








































THE O'BRIEN CORPORATION, Dept. A-5 
South Bend 21, Indiona 


Rush my copy of new O’Brien Color Manual for which | 
enclose $1.75. 


Name sr ean 





address abdehiedia ~ 4 sinpnaia sd 
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NOW AVAILABLE—O’/BRIEN 


Selected to harmonize with 1951 fabrics, 
draperies, floor coverings! 


Send for your copy of the new O’Brien Color Manual 
—or call your O’Brien dealer, today! Presents a full 
range of over 100 authentic, up-to-the-minute colors, deé- 
veloped by ©’Brien Color Stylists, working with 

leading color authorities! Simple! Easy to use! Ends color 
matching headaches! Complete mixing instructions, 
where needed, assure exact color you specify. Use 
«,, O’Brien Colors of 1951 this year for beautiful inter- 
= iors. All colors made with O’Brien’s Liquid 
Velvet, America’s Most Washable flat: most colors, 
Handy, pocket size. Full-page 6” x 3” with Satin Finish and Interior Gloss. The 
a er he cu Geapwtee. O’Brien Corp., South Bend, Ind.; Baltimore, Md. 


See full-page, full color O'BRIEN COLORS OF 1951 ad in April, Better Homes & Gardens, House Beautiful, Living. 


O'BRIEN 


PAINTS 


TOP QUALITY SINCE 1875 





GARBAGE DISPOSAL UNIT can 


be con 
to existing plumbing ae 


Cutting installation costs by about 20%, the new 
Disposal MW-6 will fit any 3% to 4” sink open. 
ing and can be rotated easily to line Up with 
existing plumbing by means of a simple lock 
ring fastening arrangement. Finished in metallic 
gray and white paint, the model is cleanly styled 
with all wires concealed. Although about 
shorter than previous units, it has a capacity of 
2 qts. To use the appliance, the sink control ig 
set to “on” and the cold water turned on, The 
Disposal takes about a minute to grind and flush 
away food waste from an average meal. Opera. 
ing costs are said to be less than 10 cents, 


month. When off, the drain lock acts as a water. 





tight sink stopper. Where the disposers are to be 
used with septic tank systems, the manufacturer 
recommends a 500 gal. tank. Retail price for the 
MW-6 is $124.95. 

Manufacturer: Hotpoint, Inc., 5600 W. Taylor St, 
Chicago 44, II]. 


PLANE GUIDE assures accurate square edges 


Even unskilled carpenters can plane perfectly 
square edges consistently with the SquareLy 
plane guide. This attachment, made in various 
sizes to fit standard planes, consists of a clamp 
with a free-turning cylindrical sleeve which & 
tends below the base of the plane. The sleeve 
acts as a fence and keeps the plane at a W 
angle to the side of the board being planed. A 
hardwood knob on the side of the device enables 





the user to-put sideward as well as downwarl 
pressure on the plane. A uniform bevel also@ 
be obtained by adjusting the angle of the plane 
blade. The Square-Ezy sells for $3.95. 

Manufacturer: Bratton Co., Edwardsville, Kass 


(Continued on page 216) 
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nts a 
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= . 
we | ®@ “Sun-Age Homes”* are well-known in mile-high 
Denver. Windows are big (over 40° of wall area). 4 
? Plenty of storage space is built-in. The functional 
\ design makes for easy living. And— | 
~ . 
| Radiant heating is an important selling 
WJ feature of every Sun-Age Home. Not just 
—t the interior, but the driveway and side- 
walks of the house are heated with 6000 
feet of NATIONAL Steel Pipe—the standard d 
: to be pipe for hot-water heating for over { 
cturer years. 
or the In the first 10 days that this sample home was dis- 
played, over 8,000 adults visited it. 90% of these 
or St, people requested more information on radiant heat- 


ing and snow melting. This intense public interest 
in the comfort and convenience of these systems has 
helped to sell a lot of Sun-Age Homes—just as it’s 
helping to sell homes in every part of the country. 


ectly _ NATIONAL Steel Pipe is just the thing for an 

rola installation: like this: It’s economical. It's easy to 

olall weld. It’s strong. Yet it’s ductile enough to allow ’ 

yee: easy bending. 
: NATIONAL Steel Pipe has been widely used for 

ch ex " ~ ty 

~ radiant heating, so get the full particulars. This in- 

. pe formation is yours for the asking in our 48-page 

. book, “Radiant Heating.” Send the coupon now. 

red. A "Trade Mark, Reg. 

nables 


NATIONAL TUBE COMPANY, PITTSBURGH, PA. 


COLUMBIA STEEL COMPANY, SAN FRANCISCO, PACIFIC COAST DISTRIBUTORS 
UNITED STATES STEEL EXPORT COMPANY, NEW YORK 


 metentetetetrter teen nett ete, 


National Tube Company 





| 

\J Frick Building ' 

Pittsburgh 19, Pa. : 

= Please send your free Bulletin No. 19, “Radiant Heating.” q 

Contains data for estimating heat losses, designing ; sii “ 

coil systems for floor and ceiling installations, typi- BA WR BeBe Krenn nnennneeens 5 
cal coil patterns, testing procedures, fitting resist- NE a eee ~ aes he Ne: ee ? : 
ances, insulating techniques, pipe data and heat 4 i 

transmission tables. t NOTE... c..ciasdicctdiantidendmestaeneaeimein i 
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NATIONAL Steel PIPE 
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RECESSED LIGHT FIXTURE engineered for 
wide angie, low brightness distribution 


Designed for use with inexpensive general serv- 
ice lamps, Gotham’s new recessed Downlite com- ase 
prises several noteworthy design features. When TAY AX J 
set in a plaster ceiling it is unostentatious 

because its metal trim is flush with the ceiling. 


In fact this trim can be painted over to give This simple recessed ceiling fixture limits the light 
the visual impression that light is just coming distribution so that there is a low brightness con- 
through an aperture in the ceiling. The perform- trast with surrounding areas. 








for lightweight concrete...use 








. 








Kt AGGREGATE 


4 - 





Save up to 35% in deadweight... 
design up to 4.000 psi 


When you want lightweight structural concrete with adequate 
strength, specify the use of Waylite aggregate. 


Waylite is a cellular aggregate made by processing molten slag. 
Its air cells are completely sealed giving lightness and strength. 
Design for strength with Waylite as in ordinary plain or reinforced 
concrete. Handles similarly. Approved by Board of Standards and 
Appeals, New York City. Waylite Concrete 2,000 psi weighs 100 
pounds per cubic foot. . . 4,000 psi Waylite weighs 108 pounds. 
Waylite offers many important economies and advantages in 
structural design. Also widely used as floor and roof fills. See 
data in Sweet’s—for additional information and quotations write 
The Waylite Co., 105 W. Madison St., Chicago 2, or Box 30, 
Bethlehem, Pa. 

























ance of the Downlite is its most important aspect, 
\ polished compound curve reflector delivers alj 
the light in a 90° cone. Annular horizontal baffle 
plates coated with a black matte finish are fas. 
ened near the lower portion of the interior to trap 
the light spill and help eliminate brightness a 
and around the opening. There is no brightness 
at any angle above 45° from the vertical; thus 
the fixture can be considered practically glare. 
less. The Downlite is made in two sizes, Model 
811, priced at $25.92, will accommodate a 100 y, 
inside frost lamp. Selling for $44.16, Mode] 83], 
will take a 200 or 300 w. lamp. No parts of the 
fixture need be removed while replacing a burnt. 
out bulb. 

Manufacturer: Gotham Lighting Corp., Long 
Island City 1, New York. 


SQUARE CEILING OUTLET is adjustable for 
horizontal or vertical air deflection 


Two air conditioning outlets recently introduced 
by Barber-Colman feature easily regulated air 
distribution. One model is styled and sized to 
fit in a standard acoustical tile ceiling. It has 
grille pattern which blends with perforated tile. 











i 


The other ceiling outlet has a geometric grille 
and a flange for installation in plaster ceilings. 
{s normally supplied, the outlets provide full 
360° distribution but can be ordered with ait 
pattern control plates which may be used singly 
or in combination to give one, two or three way 
discharge. Either unit can be adjusted from ver 
tical to horizontal air supply very simply after 
installation by turning a control disc in the center 
of the grille. When the disc masks the holes in 





, + > ‘7 
yyy BS 
VERTICAL DEFLECTION HORIZONTAL DEFLECTION 


the outlet plate, air is deflected horizontally: 
when the holes are aligned with those in the 
mesh, air is discharged vertically. None of these 
adjustments alters the outward appearance of the 
(Continued on page 222) 
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Easy to roll out from wall 
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Activities area can be con- 
verted to lunch room for 200 
in 8 minutes. It's the logical 
solution to the problem of high 
building costs and increased 
enrollments. May we send you 
complete information? 


Schieber Manufacturing Co. 
12738 Burt Road 
Detroit 23, Michigan 


In Canada 
La Salle Recreations Ltd. 
945 Granville Street 
Vancouver, B. C. 


4l4-fAl al 


Easy to roll back into wall 
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How many classrooms 
in a cafeteria? 





“MODERNFOLD” DOORS have the answer 


You're looking into a college cafeteria that leads a double 
life. At lesson time the ““Modernfold” doors fold together to form 
much needed classrooms. At lunch time these steel-framed, accordion- 
type doors fold back to the wall—and quickly convert the classrooms 


into a cafeteria. 


You keep clients happy when you give them more room—with- 
out having to add costly extra floor space. And that’s exactly what 
they get when you specify ““Modernfold” doors. As shown above, 
they’re a “natural” for economical and flexible room division. And, 
as conventional doors, they save the space that swinging doors waste. 


Economical? Definitely. ““Modernfold” doors are moderate in first 
cost, and maintenance is practically nothing. Their handsome vinyl 
covering—in colors to match any decorating scheme—is fire-resistant 
... resists chipping, peeling, cracking, and fading... 


with soap and water. 


For further information, mail the coupon or look up our distributor under 


“doors” in your classified directory. 


Sold and Serviced Nationally 
e NEW CASTLE PRODUCTS 
NEW CASTLE, INDIANA 
in Canada: Medernfold Doors, 1416 Bishop Street, Montreal 





New Castle Products 
P.O. Box 809 
New Castle, Indiana 


Gentlemen: Send information on ““Modernfold” doors. 









the doors that fold 
like an accordion 


COPYRIGHTED NEW CASTLE PRODUCTS 1951 


washes clean 
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unit, Approximate cost of the new outlet is about 
$13. Both models are made in a variety of finishes 


to match interior surroundings. 


Manufacturer: Barber-Colman Co., Rockford I { 





WALL MOUNTED ELECTRIC HEATERS permit 
room-by-room temperature control 


Equipped with a three position (high-off-low) 
switch similar to those used on electric ranges, 
these electric wall heaters can be regulated easily 
for varying temperatures throughout the house. 
Because the control is precise, operation is 
more economical than conventional on-off elec. 
tric heaters. The new units are designed for 
wall mounting and come in four widths which fit 
between normally spaced 
studs. Installation is 
similar to that of a con- 
venience outlet but in a 
bigger hole: the rugged- 
ly constructed box is re- 
cessed into a wall open- 
ing 20144” high and 37%” 
deep, with the welded 
steel frame mounted flush : — 
against the finished wall. , a 

Prices of the new home heaters, with gray enamel 

frames and anodized aluminum grilles, range 

from $51 for the 1000 w. model having an hourly 

output of 3,413 Btu, up to $105 for the 6000 w. 

The line heats by both radiation and convection, 

emitting infrared rays and causing continuous 

circulation of heated air. The heating elements 

are of nickel chromium, supported through their 
entire length by ceramic columns. Large plated” 
steel terminals are said to prevent burn-off. Al 
models are approved by Underwriters’ 























tories. 






Manufacturer: Westinghouse Electric 
Sunnyvale, Calif. 







AUTOMATIC WATER SOFTENER has 
lining 






Lined with rust and corrosion resistant 
plastic, the Webb Hydrojet is a practically 
tenance-free water softener for home use. 








normal water hardness 
conditions, the brine 
tank requires salting 
about once a year. The 
softener runs on 110-120 
v., 60 cycle, and is en- 
gineered to operate at 
pressures as low as 15 
psi. All fittings are of 
copper, brass or bronze. 
The complete equipment 
takes up a space 60” 
high, 17” deep and 30” 
wide. Price for the Hy- 
drojet is $418, f.o.b. Los 
Angeles. 

Manufacturer: Webb “7 
Mfg., 3454 Vosburg St., Pasadena 8, Calif. © 


(Continued on page 228) 
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PC Foamglas 











FOAMGLAS 
EMBODIES A BASIC 
INSULATING PRINCIPLE 


It consists of still air sealed in minute glass cells, 
assuring constant insulation valve. 


FOAMGLAS 
IS ADAPTABLE 


It is serving effectively on roofs and ceilings, in 
walls, under floors and sidewalks. 














FOAMGLAS 
IS MADE OF 
DURABLE MATERIAL 


Glass has unusually high resistance to moisture, 
vapor, chemicals and many elements that cause 
other insulating materials to deteriorate. 


FOAMGLAS 
IS ECONOMICAL 


Its long lasting, trouble-free effectiveness makes 
Foamglas the least expensive insulating material 
you can recommend. 


The growing preference for this unique, cell- 
ular glass insulating material is evidenced by a 
long list of prominent users. We have published 
booklets in which illustrations of representative 
jobs supplement the informative text. Just send 
in the convenient coupon for your free copies 
and a sample of PC Foamglas. 


PITTSBURGH CORNING CORPORATION 
PITTSBURGH 22, PA. 


Qa 


PC Foamglas is composed of still air, sealed in 
minute glass cells. It is light-weight, incombusti- 
ble, verminproof. The insulating properties of 
still air and the resistance of glass to elements 
that cause other insulations to deteriorate, make 
Foamglas an exceptionally effective, long last- 


ing insulating material. 


@ Its high compressive strength enables PC Foamglas 
to withstand normal floor loads when installed under 
wearing surfaces. Here, workmen are applying Foam- 
glas on the floor of a film storage room at the new 
Eastman Kodak Company branch, Dallas, Texas. 
Foamglas also lines the walls and ceiling of this room. 
Architects: Thomas, Jameson and Merrill, Dallas, Tex. 


Pittsburgh Corning Corporation 

Dept. C-51, 307 Fourth Avenue 

Pittsburgh 22, Pa. 

Please send me without obligation a sample of Foameglas 
and your Free booklets on the use of PC Foamelas for: 
Homes [], Normal Temperature Commercial, Industrial 
and Public Buildings [ Refrigerated Structures 

Name 

Address 


City peseemeceqo< State 


ass INSULATION: 
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THE DEPENDABLE ANSWER: 


4 Stewart-Warner “Safety-Sealed” 


GAS HEATING 


New Room-Size Units ... Need No Chimney, No Ducts 
No Electricity . . . Bring Zone-Controlled Heating Comfort 
To Every Room With New Safety, Thrift, Convenience! 


All of central heating’s advantages—with- 
out central heating cost! No chimneys, 
no ducts required! Manual or thermo- 
static controls for safe, clean zone-con- 
trolled heat in every room! Is it any 
wonder why more and more architects 
and builders are choosing “Safety- 
Sealed” gas heating? 

Highly flexible in use . . . fully auto- 
matic ... each “Safety-Sealed” unit is a 
completely independent gas heating sys- 
tem. Installation—in any exterior wall of 
brick, wood or cement block construction 
—is quick, easy, really low in cost! Up- 


Model 991-14 
(shown) 
18” x 24" 


Model 992-20 
18” x 382” 








WARNER 


NOMESTIC HEATING 
a 


MAIL COUPON TODAY! 


© 


Approved by American Gas Association. Also 
listed by Underwriters’ Laboratories and ac- 
cepted for Veterans’ Housing and F.H.A. finan- 


cing. San 


keep ... maintenance? Always at a mini- 
mum. “Safety-Sealed” units have no mov- 
ing parts to maintain or replace. Operate 
dependably for years on either natural, 
manufactured or LP gas. 

Compact! “Safety-Sealed” units waste 
no floor or closet space. All-aluminum 
interior panel extends only 4 inches from 
wall surface. Connects directly to the 
small Lundstrum Vent on the exterior 
wall. Simple modern design suits any in- 
terior. Both 14,000 and 20,000 BTU capac- 
ity models are available. 

New, Positive Safety! Only “Safety- 
Sealed” units provide the patented exte- 
rior wall vent that draws all combustion 
air from outdoors, then vents all com- 
bustion products outside for dissipation. 
Room air is never used for combustion. 
Walls are protected against damaging 
excessive humidity. 


WRITE NOW for complete FREE information and 
specifications on this latest development in modern 


gas heating. Mail coupon below today! 


Stewart-Warner Corporation, South Wind Division 
Dept. K-51, 1514 Drover Street, Indi polis 7, Indi 





Please send me specifications and complete details 
on “Safety-Sealed” Saf-Aire Gas Heating Units. 


NAME sevnccantaeniiaigeniianiaii 
ADDRESS 
cITY 


ZONE STATE 
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PRODUCT NEWS 


PLASTIC DRAWING BOARD can be carrie 
easily in briefcase 


The Graphostat portable drawing board should 
have interest for architects and engineers who 
make small sketches in the field. Made of a 
single molded 934 x 1214” piece of clear styrene 
plastic, the board has four corner clamps for at. 
taching 842 x 11” paper. It is unnecessary to use 
thumb tacks. The clamps are cleverly recessed 
into the plastic so that the triangle can ride freely 
over them without interference. Metal straight 
edges at twossides of the board (one vertical and 
one horizontal) are retractable so that the tri- 
angles can be moved over all four edges of the 
paper. Lightweight, the board can be carried 
easily in a briefcase. Triangles may be stored in 
the board and can be 
clamped securely in place. The high luster plastic 
presents an excellent long lived drawing surface 
with no thumb tack dents to cause bothersome 
drawing errors. The board is priced at $3.95. 
Manufacturer: A. Patrick Co., 9 Grove St., West- 
wood, N. J. 


recesses underneath 


PORTABLE MOISTURE DETECTOR reveals 
water content in building materials 


Moderately priced at $75, this new meter can be 
used to detect the amount of moisture in wood, 
paint, plaster, concrete and other construction 
materials. Called the Delmhorst Model G, the 
instrument is small (41/4 x 7 x 314”) and weighs 
only 314 Ibs. Its meter dial is large and legible, 
however, and gives the moisture content readings 
directly in percentages within a range of 7 to 
35%. Electrodes can be interchanged for ux 
with porous products such as wood and for sur 
faces—concrete, plaster, etc.—to determine mois 
ture content before painting. An adjustable 
shoulder and neck strap enables the user to catty 
the instrument around comfortably, and facilitates 
a good reading position. Instead of the push but- 
ton usually employed in a device of this type, the 
Model G has a switch which allows the operatot 
free use of both hands once the detector ist 
on. One standard B battery and one flash-light 
cell supply the power. When stored in its cam 
ing case or when placed face down, the inst 
ment turns itself off automatically. 
Manufacturer: Delmhorst Instrument Co., Boot: 
ton, N. } 8 

(Technical Literature, page 290) 
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When Uncle Sam says, 





... let Barrett SPEED your Roofing Jobs! 


new roofs. If you find yourself in need of a new 
roof in a hurry, you can’t do better than to 
turn to Barrett. Barrett can give you the world’s 


America’s great armament program is going 
to call for a lot of speed in a lot of places. New 
plants will have to be put up—and old ones 


reconditioned—‘‘almost over night.” 


Barrett speeds specifications. 
Ready at hand are Barrett time- 
tested, scientifically calculated 
application specifications for al- 
most every built-up roofing prob- 
lem. These are so foolproof that 
Barrett* Specification* Roofs can 
be bonded for 20 years, and 
generally last much longer. Ap- 

roved by the National Board of 
‘ire Underwriters—Class A. 


Barrett speeds deliveries. Stra- 
tegically located supply points 
enable us to rush materials to 
your Barrett roofing contractor, 
and to your job when they are 
needed. 

















longest-lasting built-up roof in the shortest 
possible time. For Barrett speeds your roofing 
This, in turn, is going to call for a great many _jobs in 4 important ways: 


Barrett speeds application. Barrett does 
3g not have to rely on outside sources of sup- 
ply for roofing pitch and felt. Because 
arrett Specification* pitch and felt are 
made in our own factories, production can 
be controlled to meet demands. Your Barrett 
roofer can be sure that he will get the ma- 
terials he wants when he needs them. No 
time lost on the job! Moreover, you can be 
sure that these materials will be of uniform 
high quality. 


practical experience, plus well-trained man- 
power, plus Barrett engineering help, to 
assure you the finest possible roofing job 
in the shortest possible time. 


Barrett speeds you the finest possible roof. 
G Skilled workmen make for fast jobs. Barrett 
= Approved Roofers have had many years of 


But don’t wait until you're up against it before ordering necessary 
roofing work. Call in a Barrett Approved Roofer today, or write us. 





THE BARRETT DIVISION 


ALLIED CHEMICAL & DYE CORPORATION 
40 Rector Street, New York 6, N. Y. 
36th St. & Gray's Ferry Ave., Philadelphia 46, Pa. 
205 W. Wacker Drive, Chicago 6, Ili. 
1327 Erie Street, Birmingham 8, Alabame 


in Canada: The Barrett Company, Lid., 5551 St. Hubert St., Montreal, P. Q. 





*Reg. U. S. Pat. Of. 
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HOW 10 SAVE STEEL 





° OO —— 
(Continued from page 113) 


C " a OAI RE tions. Mr. Saxe says “it would have little rela. 
DOES iT AGAIN! tive effect except on very tall buildings a 
* narrow buildings. Examples for interior bays, 

A, B and C hold good for both uniform and 
flew Ke alternate bay loading.* The economies of D 
d 4 and E are figured for alternate bay loading.** 

For uniform bay loading, which can be used 


IN-THE-WALL HEATING SYSTEM in relatively few types of buildings, Design 


D would cut beam and girder weights to 1,770 


For Large and Small Housing Projects 


Ibs. or 50% below A; Design E would cy 





One Unit Heats a House or Apartment them further to 1,433 lbs. or a whopping 599, 
DISPLACES EXPENSIVE-TO-INSTALL DUCT below A! 
SYSTEMS OR MULTIPLE INSTALLATIONS Despite the much greater tonnage savings 
OF ORDINARY FLOOR, WALL, RADIANT, offered by D and E, Engineer Saxe reports 
ral tare tal (cm 174127 Design C is cheapest in dollars in today’s mar. 
Completely automatic ket. 
Sis —— \ Seip bn” toe 


VENTURI TUBE HEAT a3 _ filtration. NO COST. ricators don’t want to be bothered welding re. 


: meets VBR — supplies 5 Paid LY DUCT WORK... inforcing plates, so they charge about twice as 
ee cic S$ ter 1 un. artes NO HARD-TO-OB- much as they should for the reinforcing, 
match e ffi icy and —— TAIN SHEET METAL, 
econon Finished to blend into 
any decorative scheme. 
Installed cost less than 
a refrigerator or tele- apartment building in Baltimore and the 18- 
vision set. story Allied Arts office building in Lynchburg, 


“We used to design our jobs twice, once for 


9 






Saxe has designed some 1,500 welded steel 
buildings all over the East, including the new 
Baltimore Sun plant, the 465-unit Broadview 


riveting, once for welding, and then send both 
designs out for bids. Since the war we have 
never had a job on which the welding bid did 
not come in cheaper, so we don’t often bother 
with a riveted design any more. For a simple 
design like C practically all the fabricators 
except Bethlehem quote the same price of 
about $225 per ton riveted or welded, so we 
can expect the same saving in dollars that we 


Sis ew COROAIRE 90W™M IN-THE-WALL Heating get in pounds, But when we design for rein- 
‘System...AGA approved...acclaimed by authorities and forcing plates they run the price up so high 
experts as the perfect answer to 34 to 7 room, one 4 : : 

floor, private, public, defense and military projects — that the 26% beam and girder tonnage saving 
ene. in E over C ends up costing more money it- 


stead of less. 

“If a builder can’t save money by welding, 
it is usually because he has not paid his engi 
neers to do a separate design for welding, has 
just asked welding prices on a design worked 
out for riveting.” 

Saxe also points out that the smaller steel 
members permit additional savings in the 
amount of concrete required for fireproofing. 

Engineer Saxe’s tonnage economy est 
mate drew little criticism from other firms, 
though one engineer did figure that Example 
A, the basis of the comparison, used slightly 
more steel than necessary because no standard 
shape fitted the theoretical minimum. Several 
builders commented that, however sound the 
theory, they had seldom been able to 
welded prices as low as riveted. 





THE COROAIRE HEATER 
CORPORATION 


Hi-Boy Furnaces...Hot Boy Space Heaters 
Dept. PDM, 1422 Euclid Avenue, 
Cleveland 15, Ohio 








* Live load to dead load ratio of 0-1. 
** Live load to dead load ratio of 1. 
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Styton aT [ 


yeICINE CABINETS NIMS 


Ll WE hd 


eet 






W HETHER you're an architect, builder or installer 

. . you can now bring to your clients the outstanding 
Stylon Line for home beautification. 
In Stylon you have distinctively designed medicine 
cabinets with many “new-as-tomorrow” features 

. Plastic Wall Tile with the “Robot-Grip” which 
holds forever and prevents “dishing” . .. . and 
China Accessories to add that sparkling touch to 
any bathroom installation. 
With Stylon you can add Beautification to your plans plus 
the assurance to your clients of Beauty they can see 

. Economy they can measure . . . . and Endurance they 
can gage. 


Siylon SERVES 


* 


THE 
ARCHITECT 


THE 
BUILDER 





mt 


Beautification 
for those who BUILD 











Stylon Corporation 
857 Commonwealth Avenue, Boston 15, Mass. 


Gentlemen: Please rush me latest literature describing Stylon Medicine Cabi- 
nets, Plastic Wall Tile and China Accessories. 
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Stylon 
PLASTIC TILE 


with Robot-grip 





pe" s 


Stylon 
CHINA ACCESSORIES 


cA 


STYLON MEDICINE CABINETS... 
. concealed cabinet lighting . . . 


- Look at these features 
. distinctive designs .... 
mirror clips to banish eye-sore clamps .... and guarantee 


against silver spoilage. 
STYLON PLASTIC WALL TILE. ... 


tints and shades. Design combinations without limits, Center 


Twenty-two beautiful 


supports prevent ‘dishing’. 


STYLON CHINA ACCESSORIES.... Designed for functional 
use to add that finished touch to any new or remodeling bath- 
room work, 
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CODES VS. PROGRESS —buitaing officials, preoccupied with their de. 


fense of today’s coves, are reluctant to look ahead to tomorrow's POssibilities a 
In its March issue Building Standards Facts bear out the contention of the oriv; 
Monthly, a magazine jor building officials, article that some regulations in the older 
criticized the article Codes ys. Progress by ing codes, when applied to modern _ 
Robert L. Davison in the itecember 1950 issue and materials, have acquired q — 
of THe Macazine or BuiLorne. meaning which was not contemplated lil 
Reproduced below is the Building Standards time these codes were written, Building Sian 
Monthly article—annotated in rebuttal by ards Monthly assumes that Tue Macal = 
Robert L. Davison and followee by a more BUILDING article intended to prove that = 
detailed discussion of some of th» arguments tion. It did not. Its objective was to recall 
raised by that magazine. ‘ codeless look at tomorrow.” It nell : 
lhe Building Standards Monthly artiele ap- high-heat-resistant steels now being devel . 
| parently was inspired by an urg to dejend (but not yet economically feasible for | 
the Uniform Code and the Basie ode from building construction) may “tometnalll 
THE Macazine or BuILpING’s critica! obteewa- jord reasonable safety without the appeal 
tions about obsolete and outmoded codes. of fire-protection currently required by all 
Those observations were not aimed at those The article in Building Standards Monthly 
two codes, but at many of the 2,200 eodes, par- analyzes tomorrow's potentialities in the li i 
ticularly the older ones. : of today’s materials. . 
fm ARC 


‘eS " BUIUDING STANDARUS 107 


Vol. XX No. 3 





—$——. 


Codes Agamut Progress? 


E sccompanying article, “Codes Agoinst Progress?” wes 
written by the outhors in answer to on article, ‘Codes vs. Pro- 
." by Robert L. Dovison, oppeoring in the December issue 
“Architectural Forum, the Mogozine of Building,” which points 
out the obsolescence of all United Stotes building codes and 
gives a strong recommendation for the use of various types of non- 
combustible structi and blies, mony of which no self- 
respecting building code would permit, neither would the industry 








3 



































Se ae eels Ge on ecahen tee tn ies /Bureau of Standards. Technical News Buk 
The article by Mr. Crovens and Chief Boone is presented in letin July 1926 
onswer to the sweeping chorges of building code obsolescence by ) J? ov. 
Mr. Devison and is not intended to discredit the industry which "T he 
wntortunotely wes involved in Mr. Devison’s obvious end apper- 
. ently superficial = anaes to support his thesis. it best ix 
. : should pointed industry in question does aM: , 
Extremely low in cost, Cabot’s oe, Ne Feel th gfe his was the maximum movable property the op 
. | lies that do mot offord the fire-resistive ratings for . 
Camouflage Coating provides an Infra- _ituinwsduhe—« jin any one bedroom and bedroom closet. Why, 
red Bright surface that gives the | oF Phe average combustible content per apart 
, : ment was 3.4 lbs. per sq. ft. (Source: p. 
appearance of vegetation when photo- THE BUILDING OFFICIALS’ POINTOF VIEW 5) pyyo 09 fiuca sf andar) UE 
. : Zi, » 92, "ek Standards. 
graphed with Infra-red film. Choice of By ROLLAND P. CRAVENS areen Ch 
Code Consultant 
two natural green shades. Pacific Coast Building Officiels Conference 
Cabot’s C fl Coati b N the Beane gave epee pyre i ae ong . | This is equivalent to a layer 10” deep of 
abots Camoullage Coating can be pears another article” using the old theme that build- | | | . . ; 
; F - ” i ing codes are obstructing modern architectural design. ; j loosely stacked kindling and cord wood, 
applied quickly on all types of roof | The author bases most of his arguments on the theory that if (If there were no voide the = ood would 
las ‘ | steel floor systems and high strength stecl alloy spandrel } . <= 
surfaces — wood, metal, slate, prepared beams do not need the fire protection specified in all build- |] | qualify as mill construction which many 
“lh. : ing codes for fire-resistive buildings. He states that fire tests / | rs : : 
roofing, and built up tar and gravel | are unrealistic when compared with temperatures which/ codes rate as more fire resistant than tt 
roofs. Asphalt and tar won't bleed actually occur in fire. ; protected steel. ) 
; ; This statement is made without(supportin : 
through. Equally effective on surfaced | than a chart showing temperatures of an actu ) -gul 
d ‘fold ; ' where the combustible contents in a room werd 7.3 pounce ; ty | 
roads, airne runways and sand and {| per square foot. This tells us nothing new because many, Concentrated furniture storage is equiva Py 
. ‘ dei similar tests previously made indicate that the standard j - : | ae 
gravel fill between eye fire test temperature curve is equivalent to the temperatures / lent to no more than 15 Ibs. per sq. ft. (pot 
resulting from a_fire in a_room with combustible conten 5 BMS 92.) 
For low cost camouflage and rapid equal to about(20 pounds per square foot) TKhown 5, BMS 92. “Tha 
ss ‘ . es that the contents of most baltic are considerably less include 
application specify Cabot’s Camouflage than the loads for which the building was designed. This "i em 
Cc . applies both to floor loads on the structural members and / ’ ; put 
Joating. to fire hazard loads from combustible contents. Le e agree w indow openings should be In frie 
It would | ble to design the floors for w li , ~ 
t would be as reasonable to design the floors Tor a live j..  e lien ; : wae 5 istic 
Write For Further Details to load of 7.3 pounds per square foot as to design the fire f ‘ luded in the test pane | to obtain a realis 
resistance on the same basis. Where fire tests are actually / appraisal of the safety factor of any WP 
Samuel Cabot, Inc., 530 Oliver unrealistic is in the test panel construction. Fire tests are! / . ae ‘ad : 
made on relatively small panels a, yd of exterior wall which is to have windows. 
Bldg., Boston 9, Mass. construc ted with panels large in area ane Chroken by open) Vo wall would then meet present-day code 
ings and inserts. . 
CABOT’S The author calls building codes antique because they do fire tests. 
not permit steel floor units without fire protection below. 





It is asserted that these panels will not cause a serious failure | 








| | im tase of fire, although they might sag in a catenagy if ex: How much? 5-7.3 Ibs.? What supporting 
posed to severe fire conditions. A fire condition far less} : ied = 
than severe would be sufficient to raise the temperature of evidence is there that such floors wou 
such a floor system to the point of failure. In a large room. ‘te - | fire 
‘ ~s > > ‘ a 
4 covering many bays. exposed steel panel sections would be cause the building to fail under a re 
a hazard to the entire structure of the building. The sagging or realistic fire test? 
oo ee ' Director, Hos ‘ , ‘ 
bi. . ~ (Continued on page 242) 
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Kitchen-Laundry 


us oh the house. 


Builder Arthur Oman calls on Mrs. E. N. Duffy of Weymouth 
Heights, Mass., to find out what she particularly likes 
about the house she purchased from him last year. 


A 











“I honestly think this G-F Automatic Washer is the “It’s amazing to me, Mr. Oman, to see all the food 
hest in the world. I do other tasks without worrying about that can be stored in the G-E Refrigerator, and it’s so easy 
the operations. My clothes come out so clean and damp-dry. to keep everything in place. Furthermore, it’s a thoroughly 
Why, I can iron many of them immediately if | want to.” dependable refrigerator.” 


Last year Mr. Arthur Oman 
put up 125 houses and equipped 
each one with a G-E Kitchen- 
Laundry. He sold 125 houses 
within 10 days! 


He says: “These houses were a 





good buy in every way. I'm as 
sold on the G-E Kitchen-Laundry 
t in new homes as much as M rs. 
Duffy is!” 
“Thanks, Mr. Oman, for selling me a house which 
ineluded all these fine appliances at a time when they could 
be put into my mortgage at such low additional cost. All my 
iiends wish they had a G-E Kitchen for only $3.50 a month!” 


Home Bureau, General Electric 


» 


Company, Bridgeport 2. Conn. 





You can put your confidence in— 


GENERAL @ ELECTRIC 


- i 
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x TAY. 


Reznor gas unit heaters manufac- 
ture ONLY the amount of heat you 
NEED at the time. You use a min- 
imum of fuel during every season 
—a little for mild days . . . just 
enough fuel for lots of heat in the 
winter... and you have air circula- 
tion on hot summer days. They are 
installed as a single unit or in vari- 
ous numbers in factories, stores, 


warehouses and offices. 


REZNOR MANUFACTURING CO. 
20 UNION ST. . MERCER, PENNA. 
Send me 20-page catalog in full color 





Name = = 
Firm a 
Address ae ‘ aa 
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CODES vs. PROGRESS 


No competent architect would want to de 
sign for a client with that amount of “un. 
paid bills.” The modern building js not 





_— ay used for storing cord wood. 
Pasor syneained wo wuld tend to pull the supporting be ams fa. | j 
terally and buckle the columns. Hf the attachment welds | 
joining the decking to pes heam were strong enough to j 


resist the tension which might be as much as 10,000 or j 
| 15.000 pounds per foot. the compression flange of the beam j 
would collapse. taking away al! support from the columns 


We do not believe that any competent architect: would | /TI » heicl 
\ belie ' ie height “for residenti 
i design a building for his client wherein the* floor systems al buildings of 


would sag and droop in a fire no greater 
fing from a full waste basket. a pile of Gupaid | 
vesterday’s racing forms. ; 
Firemen who have the job of entering these: buildings increased safety with incombustible floor 
Land extinguishing the fires do not approve of unprotected 
metal for structural purposes in multi-story buildings. The 
fact that no building code approves a construction of this has been abundantly indicated by the fir 
type more probably denotes its undesirability than the 49 9 a ao 4 e 
obsolescence of the codes. The use-of an unprotected in- record. (I . 20. BMS )2) 


combustible material such as steel is not ppobihited by the/ 
‘codes for use in any building where the fheight Jand area : . uae 
... if tested with 25¢ 


justify an unprotected structure. 






f other than the fireproof type has been vari. 
ously placed at 3 to 6 or 7 stories.” “The 


and other subdividing interior construction 


© window Openings, 
The author has mentioned an isolated example of a build. | / ; 
ting code placing an arbitrary limit on the spacing of con- : , Good! 
crete joists. That building code is the one in effect in Wor- 
i cester. Massachusetts. Having ferreted out a single arbitrary | 
jrequirement found in one particular code. the author con-— 
, cluded that codes in general obstruct designers of new ma- 4 
{terial and construction. Sandwich panel walls are illustrated | 
i with the statement that these are excluded by our antique 
codes and that this product of U.S. ingenuity has been ban- 
ished to Fairbanks, Alaska. where the code is not obsolete. 
| This may be true of codes in backward communities but it is 
Pnot true about codes in effect.in the numerous cities using the 
| Uniform Building Code. The Basic Building Code. which 
more recently. entered the fteld, 






f an old-type unprotected and uninsulated 
sheet-steel building survived two burn outs 
and subsequently was used for storage pur 
poses by the Bureau of Standards for many 


years, it seems reasonable to hope that stain. 














also permits this tIvpe al 









| less — might withstand a burn out test 
of 7.3 lbs. per sq. ft. Realistic tests should 


construction. These codes wi 









a 











; Sipue F “QUIN: tlent in safety to standare 
Latems in general use. ———____-——___-=- be run on this member. 
Some of the panels illustrated have already been‘ Qppre md 
I by the Pacifie Coast Buil ling Officials Conference under its i 


i research program for use in cities adopting the Uniferm 


Building Code. In any real fire, it is the window head— 


» In an accompanying report Doctor Michael Watter sug- | {the tension member—which is exposed to 
gests a light gauge spandrel beam of stainless steel to con 
1 solidate the funetions of structure and skin inte what is 
htermed a “startlingly light panel” typically four feet high } 
and 22 feet long for offee buildings and weighing only 310 = 
» pounds. He farther states that it would require no fire pro r F . 
esate eiting as evidence the tensile eR ae of 1-3 stain- In reporting the talk by Architect George 
iless steel high temperatures. The load upon the spandrel 
_ is taken at 700 pounds per foot. ; : 
Building designers will hardly he startled at the use of Jf ; tion of Building Officials Conference of 
[light gauge steel for =tructural members. for codes peumit’ # | America, Building Standards Monthly for 
P that. hut. they certainly Js | be startled to learn tha ! ; ‘ ¢ 
Gre pre leclion i i> —ecdes The stability of a structural flexural ‘August 1950 said: The architect “meets the 


tember depends on its resistance gic ; > are : , es 
he compression flange and is not c rs related t the. ten “eer inspector with a code book in his 


A formed steel beam 3) feet long. four Teet 


ithe maximum temperature. 


} Caleb Wright before the Annual Conven- 















eile strength hhand. Again | beg you, have a bit of under- 
deep. and Tixed at the ends would develop a warped per 


sonality with uncertain tendencies when exposed to high standing s\ mpathy . As a case in point, l 
temperatures. The chart showing the relationship betweer ‘ te i T - 
might cite the curtain wall. . . . The many 


tensile strength and temperature does not predict the actual 
j performance of the beam when exposed to fire, approaches to this problem which appeared 


' Ruth ing «cnet s are popularly blamed T Tor Eights all 4 


(bright new design concepts fwhen the aol troebis often Tice in THE Macazine or Buttpinc for March 
in the owners budget, Designers are led to choose a low- indicates a vast amount of thought be 
cost light-weight truss of standard structural shapes because ; 

this type of spandrel weighs little more than the stainless ing given to curtain walls. L nder present 


steel spandrel suggested, costs much less, and is easily fa- 


| brieated. Modern codes such as the Uniform Building Code conditions. in some cities, many of these 


do not require heavy masonry fire protection around these interesting solutions to the curtain wall 
| structural members. Plaster or light-weight aggregate con- ae : — 7 
rcrete may be used. problem will stop in the building commis 
| . . *.* 7 n . e 
| It is about time the critics of the codes recalled a funda- sioner’s office. | know that. most generally, 


mental of government, Building reg zulations are a legislative 








' problem subject to Choice.) City councils the deterence in solving problems of this 
| are free to choose a building code consistent with their ideas : : ficial.” 
of local needs. If they wish, they are free to provide pro- type Is the code and not the official. 
tection ranging from no code at all to one that is highly 
a and ae would _ pm ange at 7 Or tests may ge the design of steel struc 
i tion. Most cities select a reasonable building code which wi 000 
_ | _ 2 
| provide a reasonable degree of fire protection. They usually tures to 16,000, 3,000, 24.000 or 200, j 
| are wise enough to rely on the judgment of the many rather per sq. in. tensile pon It is to be hope 
{than the opinion of the occasional dissenter. It would not ; ; ies 
be necessary to debate these little absurdities if this basic that this choice W ill. to an ever-increasl c 
j legislative function were kept in mind. The people acting — - refer: 
: cree ve . > . s ; by reier 
! through their legislative bodies are entitled to a reasonable de gree, deve lop code provisions by ¥ 
i code providing reasonable protection. nce ‘ientific standard hich can only 
a ae : ence to scientific standards whic 
The author makes One statement with which we are im St 
| fomplete agreement. That statement is: “There are no ob-} he based on tests. not opinions. 
solete building codes in Fairbanks, Alaska.” The city of } : , 
Fairbanks. Alaska. has adopted the 1946 edition of the/ Good! 
g C A ES 7] . 
U iniform Building Code. -_— —_———------— | (Continued on page 246) 
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INSULITE DIVISION 


Survey shows: BUILDERS PREFER 


INSULITE 


Here's more proof of INSULITE leadership — this 
time in Minneapolis and St. Paul. It’s the same familiar 
story . . . more builders and contractors prefer 
INSULITE BILDRITE* SHEATHING than any other brand. 

A building product has to be good in this area, be- 
cause of severe extremes in climate. Builders know 
which products give the most protection against 
rugged Minnesota winters—with the least time and 
expense on the job. 

“Best for Minnesota weather’—“It’s stronger” — 
“Cuts my costs on every job” . . . that’s what these 
builders say about BILDRITE SHEATHING. And remem- 
ber . . . you don’t need corner-bracing with 4-foot 
BILDRITE. 

Architects everywhere are specifying INSULITE with 
confidence. For further information and samples write 
INSULITE at the address below. 








5-51 


MINNEAPOLIS 2, 







“I'm saving $65.00 
on every house 


| build... 


because Bildrite reduces waste to a 
minimum and corner-bracing isn’t nec- 
essary,” says Roy Olson, Minneapolis 
builder. That’s just one reason why Twin 
City builders prefer INsULITE. 


Refer to Sweet's File, Architectural Section—10a | In 


MINNESOTA AND ONTARIO PAPER COMPANY 


MINNESOTA 


*Reg. T. M. U.S. Pat. Off, 
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CODES vs. PROGRESS 





Although use of unprotected steel has a very 
real fire-safety value through its fire-preven- 
tion qualifications, it is not the intent of THE 
MaGazINE OF BUILDING to substitute today’s 
unprotected steel for fire-protected steel in 
buildings of such height or use that fireproof 
or fire-resistive construction is needed. 

Fire protection authorities agree that some 
of the fire resistance requirements of building 


codes are more severe than necessary. The 












and you'll 


Building Standards Monthly article takes ex- 
ception to some of THE Macazine or BuILp- 
ING’S statements to that effect and merits a 


more detailed rebuttal: 

“Without supporting evidence etc.”’ 
Report BMS 92 of the National Bureau of 

Standards gives the average or representative 

combustible content of various occupancies as 


determined from actual surveys. The average 








I es a allie 


figure power and feeder cable in aluminum 


figure low 


Have your plant wiring figured both ways—in aluminum 
and in copper. See the difference for yourself. Aluminum 


costs a lot less . . . particularly in the larger sizes used 
for feeders and power cable. 


Although the rearmament program prevents unrestricted use 
of aluminum and copper, we are ready to help you with 
the planning required for projects involving electrical wiring. 





Write for facts! Get your free copy of “Ques- 
tions & Answers About Aluminum Conductors”. 
Address: ALUMINUM COMPANY OF AMERICA, 1770E 


Gulf Building, Pittsburgh 19, Pennsylvania. 














co 
uminum Lonductors 


ALCOA 
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or representative combustible content 


Per sy, 


ft. of floor area for the several uses, as 


, ; devel 
oped from those surveys, is less than 10 i 
ie . ° US, 
for residential. school, institutional and 

. a& 
sembly occupancies. and less than 15 Ibs. § 


Or 


oflice occupancies. 
“Combustible contents equal to 20 {bs” 


. The temperatures of the ASTM standanj 
fire test curve increase as the time of fire tes 
exposure increases. An occupancy with cop 
bustible content equal to 20 psf represents ; 
fire exposure of 2-hr. severity as measured jy 
the standard test curve, according to the cor. 
relation established by the National Bure 
of Standards. That degree of hazard excess 
the representative hazard that prevails jn ql 
the occupancies cited above. Consequently 
noncombustible construction having less thay 
2-hr. fire resistance would afford adequate fir 
protection against the hazard prevailing ip 
those occupancies. In many light occupancies 
there is little likelihood of a bad fire if the 


structure itself does not contribute fuel. 
“Live load of 7.3 per sq. ft.” 


The purposes of structural regulations and 
of fire protection regulations are vastly dif 
ferent. The former must provide safety unde 
normal service conditions: the latter mus 
provide safety under an emergency fire cond: 
tion which may never occur. Structural mem 
bers are always at work carrying a load. bh 
the other hand, while fires occur somewher 
in the U 
the chances of there being a severe fire in th 
a fire which would test the 


full fire resistance of the structural member— 


.S. at the rate of about one a minule, 
average building 


is about one in one thousand years. 
Therefore, good reason exists for designitg 
2 : . , 
floors to resist lighter fire loads than structural 


live loads. 


“Fire tests are actually unrealistic” 

According to Report BMS 92 of Nationa 
Bureau of Standards (p. 19), “fire-resistant 
ratings are based on the performance of met 
bers near the lower range in size. For the 
larger size of members used in all but the 
upper stories of such high buildings, ter 
would be considerable increase in fire res 
ance above the nominal ratings for the sim 
kind and thickness of protecting materials 
Also, the structural continuity inherent in the 
type of construction increases the margin 
safety on stability above that indicated in #6 
furnaces for comparable fire exposure att 
loading of segregated columns, beams, a 
floor and wall assemblies.” 4 

There is little justification for discreditist 
the ASTM standard fire test. 


(Continued on page 250) 
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Today, increased power demands place new 
burdens on electrical distribution systems. In 
hospitals, for instance, prolonged or unnecessary 
power outages may take a great toll of comfort, 
health, life itself. 

Panelboards are electrical nerve centers—the 
points of use for most of your electrical circuits. 
Westinghouse Circuit Breaker Panelboards are de- 
signed to offer maximum circuit protection at these 
points, and cut maintenance trouble and expense. 

Through the use of Westinghouse Nofuze 
*” Circuit Breakers, dangers of overfusing 
are eliminated. Circuit breakers ride out temporary, 
harmless overloads. Cut maintenance, too—no 
fuses to replace. Restore power with a flick of 
the switch. 

But you've also got to look behind the breakers 


“De-ion 
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BICONE OF FAILURE ELIMINATED! 


Westinghouse Panelboards offer more protection 
than will ever be required of them 





for panelboard quality. Westinghouse Panelboards 
save time on installation, too. According to a 
prominent trade publication, such features as 
phase identification, extended neutral bar indicat- 
ing trim tabs, angle iron support, can cut installa- 
tion time as much as 25%. 

Specify Westinghouse for the best in panelboards. 

For your copy of our new booklet “Panelboard 
Planning” B-5260, write Westinghouse Electric 


Corporation, P, O. Box 868, Pittsburgh 30, Pa. 
J-93464 


PANELBOARDS 
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—A Very Important “Assist” in 
Satisfactory Dumb Waiter Service 


Dumb Waiter Doors are as important for efficient operation 
as is the selection of satisfactory dumb waiter units. Sedg- 
wick Dumb Waiter Doors are of durable steel construction, 
have stainless steel sills and can be used with electric or 
hand power dumb waiters—or for protecting the landing 
openings of conveyors, laundry and package chutes and 
other types of floor-to-floor transportation equipment. 

Available with approved Underwriters’ Label where re- 
quired, Sedgwick Dumb Waiter Doors are finished in ap- 
peorance, easy of operation, sturdy and come in four 
general types, including bi-parting, slide-up, slide-down 
and hinged. Doors and frames are completely factory- 
assembled units, convenient for setting in place as hoistway 
walls are built. 

Specify Sedgwick Dumb Waiter Doors for best perform- 
ance and ultimate economy. They are backed by Sedgwick’s 
57-year-old experience in planning, engineering, manufac- 
turing and installing of dumb waiters and elevators for 
oll purposes. 














COMPLETE SEDGWICK LINE 
MEETS EVERY REQUIREMENT 


Sedgwick Dumb Waiters are available for prompt de- 
livery in a variety of standard sizes and types. The Electric 
Roto-Waiter and the Electric Traction Dumb Waiter, with 
capacities up to 500 Ibs., are leaders in the power-controlled 
field. Hand operated units of unusual merit and ease of 
operction are designed for many uses where less expensive 
equipment is desired, or when frequency of use is less. 


Write for Illustrated Booklet AF9 
Se PCL SETAE ear 
MACHINE WORKS 


88 Eighth Ave., New York 11,N_Y 


Clg tt 10, 


DUMB WAITERS RESIDENCE ELEVATORS 
TRAVELORS - ROTO-WAITERS - SIDEWALK ELEVATORS 
FREIGHT ELEVATORS - DUMB WAITER DOORS 
THE MAXIMUM IN SAFETY... 
THE ULTIMATE IN ECONOMY — SINCE 1893 
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CODES vs. PROGRESS 


“Floor systems would sag and droop”’ 

Actual burn-out tests conducted by the Na- 
tional Bureau of Standards (residential and 
garage occupancy) show that today’s unpro- 
tected steel is capable of withstanding success- 
fully fire exposures in occupancies where the 
combustible content is relatively moderate. 
But “time is everything in a fire”; the most 
valuable fire-safety attribute of today’s non- 
combustible or unprotected steel structure is 
its fire-prevention value. It deprives fire of 
fuel in the critical incipient stage, thus pre- 
venting spread of fire, giving better opportun- 
ity for control of the fire, and giving better 
opportunity for the safe egress of occupants 
important safety factors. 

Today's steel actually has greater strength 
at temperatures of 600°-700° F. than at 70° F. 
and will safely carry full design load (which 
it seldom is required to do during a fire) at 
temperatures of about 1.200° F. Today's un- 
protected steel is not a substitute for fire pro- 
tected construction, but it does have real fire- 
safety value in preventing small fires from be- 
coming big. It eliminates about 15 Ibs. of fuel 
per sq. ft. of floor area that would be added 
were the interior construction of wood—~re- 
ducing the total potential severity of fire haz- 
ard by about 114 hrs.--an important fire-fight- 
ing consideration. 

The National Board of Fire Underwriters 
Code recognizes these safety factors: it allows 
one-story structures of unprotected noncom- 
bustible construction for uses where large o1 


“unlimited” areas are required. 


“Firemen ... do not approve” 

The ASTM fire test (ASTM-E119) bases fire 
ratings of steel girders and steel columns on 
their well-established ability to support full 
design load at temperatures of 1.000° F. aver- 
age and 1.200° F. maximum temperature dur- 
ing fire exposure—temperatures far higher 
than those that would cause death of the occu- 


pants of buildings or firemen exposed to them 


“In one particular code” 

Most of the building codes of the U.S. (the 
older ones) still require 4-hr. masonry ex- 
terior walls. a requirement which now pro- 
hibits the use of curtain wall assemblies. irre- 


spective of their fire-resistance qualifications. 


“A warped personality” 

Why require a high degree of fire resistance 
for the nonload-bearing spandrel wall located 
directly below a glass window through which 


fire can enter a building immediately ? 


“Fairbanks .. . adopted the 1946 edition” 
It is unfortunate the 1949 edition of the 


Uniform Code was not adopted. 











YOUR MANPOWER 


WITH 


TYPHOON 


AIR CONDITIONING 


quickly, easily, economically! 


Production is the pay-off in our 
national defense program... and 
air conditioning is giving America 
millions of extra man-hours every 
year. Wherever it goes into action, 
employees work better, faster, 
more efficiently. Absenteeism goes 
down, production goes up. 


Typhoon units make it easy for 
you to air condition quickly and 
economically — no extensive alter- 
ations, no costly duct work. Singly 
or in multiple units, in small or 
large installations, Typhoon air 
conditioners provide cool, humid- 
ity-balanced air in summer — op- 
tional heating in winter—filtered, 
dust-free air the year ’round. 1/2 


to 20 ton sizes. 








write for ‘The Inside Story of Air Conditioning” 


TYPHOON @ 


AIR CONDITIONING CO., INC. 


Dept. No. MC 
\ 794 Union Street, Brooklyn 15, New York 
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Measure a full scale model of this little cube and your answer will be a mere four inches, 


Measure it for its impact and you'll see that it’s one of the biggest ideas ever to hit 


the building industry. An idea that has grown fast. 


is growing, will continue to grow. 


We're talking about the modular system of construction. of course. It’s one 


of our favorite subjects, because we believe in it 


and supported it from the very first. 


have believed in it 


That’s why the members of the Facing Tile Institute. the “12 good names,” are 


especially good to know when it comes to modular. They enable you to combine 


“Structural Clav Facing Tile at its best” with the many advantages of modular— 


faster construction, less material waste, lower labor costs. 


In helping this little cube to grow, the 
Institute has merely followed out its origina 
purpose: to lead the industry in giving 


you fine quality, easy-to-use products. 


Our catalog 51-C gives detailed information 
about these products our policy ol 
inspection and guarantee, research, 
standardization of shapes and sizes, and our 
wide range of colors in glazed and unglazed 
finish. For your free copy ol this book, 

just write the Institute, Desk MB-5. 


FACING TILE INSTITUTE 


1520 18th Street, N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 
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12 GOOD NAMES TO KNOW 


BELDEN BRICK CO. 

Canton, Ohio 

CHARLESTON CLAY PRODUCTS CO. 
Charleston 22, West Virginia 

THE CLAYCRAFT CO. 

Columbus 16, Ohio 

HANLEY CO. 

New York 17, New York 

HOCKING VALLEY BRICK CO. 
Columbus 15, Ohio 


ini 


HYDRAULIC PRESS BRICK CO. 
indlanapell 





MAPLETON CLAY PRODUCTS CO. 
Canton, Ohio 

METROPOLITAN BRICK, INC. 
Canton, Ohio 
McNEES-KITTANNING CO. 
Kittanning, Pennsylvania 
NATIONAL FIREPROOFING CORP, 
Pittsburgh 22, Pennsylvania 
STARK CERAMICS, INC. 

Canton, Ohio 

WEST VIRGINIA BRICK CO. 
Charleston, West Virginia 
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WASTE VS. HEALTH 





“(C ‘ontinued from page 113) 


Proposed plumbing code sane but con- much less exacting. It contains a section on 
servative ‘Vents and Venting’ which requires that the seal 
“The Plumbing Code recently prepared under of every fixture trap in a plumbing system shall 

the joint sponsorship of the American Public be protected by an individual vent (or back 

Health Association and the American Society of vent). This is to avoid the possibility that the 

Mechanical Engineers represents a marked ad- rapid discharge from a fixture may siphon the 

vance in reasonableness and sanity, It should be trap of that fixture and permit temporary con- 

considered the absolute maximum of justifiable nection with the air inside the plumbing system. 

requirements at the present day. Under the ‘sewer gas’ theory this would be a 
“In the future even this code should be made deadly hazard, but in the light of modern hy- 


































BALL BEARING 
CARRIER 


ADJUSTING NUT 


4 
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PENDANT BOLT 


DOOR-FRAME 


with WARP-PROOF expansion joint 





panel to ex 
or contract 
out warping. 
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The Only Steel Sliding Door-Frame 
With Free-Floating Panel 


NEWAY combines Top Track Ball Bearing 
Suspension with an exclusive expansion joint 
that permits free-floating quarter-inch board 
or plywood panels, which can expand or 
contract in the rigid-box-and-channel steel 
frame. Can't warp—Can’t bind — Costs less. 
Shipped K.D. for jiffy assembly using your 
own plywood panels. 


Inquiries Invited from Manufacturers’ Agents, 
Jobbers, Tract Builders and Retail Dealers. 


ae " 
tails on your NEWAY : 
lease send complete de gn lh ' 
eas ° 

po Sliding Door-Frame [| Tract Builder ' 

‘ - ~ ‘ 

oO Manufacturer $ onctit LJ Retail Dealer " 

1 

[|_| Jobber : 

i 

i 
e INC. cet Attention - 
re er ee ee ee er ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee City 1 
«i 


63 Meadow Road . Rutherford, N. J. 
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gienic knowledge the danger of 


disease transmis. 


sion is illusory. . . . Those who continue t b. 
) Sy 


scribe to the discredited “sewer gas’ theory woul 
do well to review the studies made many fe 
ago showing that, as regards the hazard of 2 
terial infection, a person who placed his mout] 
at the top of a plumbing stack and breathed a 


air from it for 24 hours would inhale no m 
- Ore 


colon bacilli than ... found in a quart of Ney 
York City drinking water. 


House traps but not garbage pails 


“It is reasonable to insist on a main trap in 
the house drain, ... It is equally reasonable. x 
some cities do, to prohibit all traps on main house 
drains. . . . It is quite impossible. however. 
justify on any valid health basis the very consid 
erable cost involved in individual venting of eae 
fixture trap to avoid the possibility of an oul 
sional temporary break of a fixture trap seal, If 
such a break occurs, its only effect might be, 
musty odor, immediately correctable by refilling 
the trap. : 
“A great need exists for comprehensive r. 
search not only on plumbing design but also 
the usefulness and practicability of new materia 
that give promise of cutting installation costs 
Plumbing codes should be made as flexible a 
possible to encourage progress in the use of ney 
materials and methods. Reduction of the size of 
soil pipes should be given careful consideration 
A real opportunity exists to make very sub 
stantial reductions in plumbing installation costs 
without sacrificing health protection.” 
Although garbage grinding should not increas 
the sewage load by more than 10%, automati 
disposers attached to sinks are still outlawed in 
many communities. The report considers this typ 
of disposal of organic wastes ideal from the stand 
point of disease control, and states that “the day 
may come when the garbage pail will be as out 


moded as the outdoor privy.” 


Defects in present laws 


The report maintains that the manifold prob 
lems brought about by codes can be solved nol 
by tossing regulations aside altogether but ¥ 
substituting performance codes for the specifict 
tion codes, “It can safely be said that most of ou 
existing building codes are out of date, lacking 
any provision for many essentials of healthful 
housing. and in other respects unreasonably 
strictive, thus increasing the cost of home 
struction. 

“There has been an increasing demand fort 
form of regulation which will state the standat 
or objective of health or safety to be achieved 
leaving it to the ingenuity of science, inventiot 
the designer, and the production industry to 
vise acceptable ways of achieving these objet 
tives. The Committee heartily supports be 
movement, and the suggestions and recom 
tions throughout this volume can find effect* 
expression only under this more flexible type 
regulation, commonly called a performant 
code, 


(Continued on page 256) 
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CURLING 


After being in contact with moisture for 120 
hours, MATICO Tile, above, must conform 
to rigid specifications for curling. Here the 
degree of curling is being measured after 


YOUR Priceless ASSET 


protected by 






USS a 


To guard your priceless asset—the confidence and good will of 
your clients—MATICO maintains a constant control over quality. 
Every few minutes, production samples of MATICO are sent to 
the MATICO laboratory where they are subjected to the ex- 
haustive tests shown here. Any sample that fails to ‘““measure 
up” is immediately rejected, along with the entire lot from 
which it came. If necessary, production is halted completely 
until the cause can be corrected. 


The result of this careful control of MATICO quality is an eco- 
nomical, durable, colorful asphalt tile flooring you can specify, 
with full confidence that it will deliver outstanding performance. 
And you can count on MATICO for every type of installation— 
schools, stores, restaurants, hospitals, industrial plants, theatres, 
government buildings, and for every-room flooring of private 
homes. 


Protect your priceless asset. Always specify MATICO Asphalt 
Tile Flooring and assure satisfaction for your clients. 











exposure. 
See our insert in Sweet's File Architectural, section 13 g/Mas 
For free samples, write vs on your business stationery 
INDENTATION FLEXURE IMPACT 
Testing MATICO pro- MATICO tiles from the Determining resistance 
duction samples with production line are of MATICO tile to 
the McBurney _inden- tested for flexure in impact on specially 
tation tester. Tiles are the MATICO labora- designed testing 
first brought to a tem- tory. Tile must with- equipment. Tile must 
perature of 77° F. by stand a specified load withstand a weight 
keeping them in water and not show less dropped from a height 
for % to % hour. than specified deflec- of 4%” to 6” with- 








tion. 














out cracking. 





DEPT. 65 
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Framing by load, not whim 

“Many codes stipulate minimum sizes for wood 
framing members regardless of the loads imposed 
upon them. They require minimum wood floor 
joists of 2 x 8” dimensions; some even require 
2 x 10”, when for certain spans in floor construc- 
tion 2 x 6” or even 2 x 4” [sic!| joists can be 
used with safety. Similarly, many codes establish 
maximum spacing for joists, rafters, and studs 
regardless of the loads imposed or the structural 
members used. Requirements of this sort have 


tended to limit the development of new materials 
which would permit wider spacing with safety. 
Few codes recognize the difference between load- 
bearing and non-load-bearing partitions, and re- 
quire all to be of load-bearing construction or 
design. Since load-bearing partitions comprise 
less than 50% of the partitions used in residen- 
tial construction, the lack of distinction handi- 
caps development. The recent development of 
storage walls and prefabricated closets indicates 


possibilities in this field. 





The architect, builder, and 
owner — everybody profits 
with AMWELD. Architects 
recognize these well-known 
products blend with all types 





of architecture and provide 
lasting beauty. Builders |} 
know because they meet to- | 
day’s modern and exacting |] 
construction standards, in- | 
sure perfect fit, and require | 
much less installation time. | 
Owners profit because of | 
their beauty, low cost, and 
a lifetime of trouble-free 
service. 


It will pay you to investigate 
the famous AMWELD Build- 
ing Products Line — the line 
that is becoming the “most 
asked for”’ interior steel door 
and frame and sliding closet 


door unit. 


bs 





H 
SEND FOR 12-PAGE CATALOG! 


BUILDING PRODUCTS DIVISION 


THE AMERICAN WELDING & MANUFACTURING CO. 





K-D UNITS TOO! 


Sliding Closet Door Units are also 
available in packaged, knocked- 
down form, complete with header, 
jambs, track and hardware. Suitable 
for new construction and par- 
ticularly adaptable for remodeling. 








330 DIETZ ROAD 











WARREN, OHIO 
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Live-load requirements in many codes are w, 
cessive, Most codes stipulate floors capable ¢ 
supporting live loads of 40 Ibs. per sq. ft bi 
residential construction: some require 60 lbs P 
more. Many codes require that floors of publi 
corridors or stairs support a minimum of 100 lbs 
per sq. ft. This requirement was formulated bal 
ically for commercial buildings and js scarceh 
necessary for garden-type apartments where th 
contemplated concentration of persons in the hall 
or on the stair would never require a loading 
comparable to that of a theater or office building 
These requirements, when excessive, are reflected 
in the over-design of all the structural member: 
of the building. 

“Many minimum ceiling 
heights in excess of the requirements for health 


codes _ stipulate 


ful living. Standards which stipulate ceiling 
higher than 7 ft. 10 in. cannot be justified on ths 
basis and serve to increase building costs, 
“The device of the “factor of safety’ is familig 
in building codes—the unwillingness to grant {ul 
strength to materials. . . . Nationally recognize 
standards for the strength of many materials & 
ist and should be recognized in all codes. 
“The code regulation that a residence mug 
have a basement excludes the economy of ade 
quately designed basementless houses, now dem 
onstrated to afford safe and comfortable living 
S. Neither 


need foundation walls be exclusively of concrete 


conditions in many parts of the U, 


Unit masonry construction, pier and curtain wal 
construction, or floating slab construction are al 
suitable alternatives which should be accept 
able. ... 

“Requirements that chimneys must be of ma 
onry construction have delayed and discouragei 
the manufacture of improved chimneys with dé 
creased fire hazard and improved draught char 
acteristics. Whereas wood must be kept 2 in. away 
from masonry chimneys, several prefabricated 
chimneys are now being marketed, with the Un 
label, 


placed adjacent to combustible construction, maj 


derwriters’ Laboratory which may k 
be supported on wood framing, and provide bet 
ter draught conditions, particularly for intermb 
tent firing, which is characteristic of most aile 
matically-fired heating equipment, 

Standardization for simplicity, econom) 

“Even if present codes were reasonable a 
adequate, they are open to criticism for the lack 
of uniformity in their requirements in differen! 
areas. This is a very serious factor in the pres 
period of high cost of construction. It retards th 
simplification of inventories of the manufacture 
and the distributor. It deters standardization® 
methods of construction. It causes unduly costh 
construction in some areas, because standards a 
higher than necessary, and permits low stam 
in other areas, to the detriment of the occupi™ 
and the community. ... 

“Present codes are, therefore, based on trad 
tional methods of construction and place unnect 
sary obstacles in the way of new developmet 
... On the other hand, the requirements of mast 


(Continued on page 260) 
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Model VL-440 


© Employees see more... 
"| do more with LEADER 
: fine fluorescent fixtures 


Large amounts of light without confusing shadows or 


















glare that interferes with sight help everyone get more done, 
every day, in a well-planned, modern business. Office workers 
and plant personnel alike benefit from the right kind of light 


at the right place. at the right time . . . and production 





is stepped up all along the line. 


Leader fluorescent fixtures, always a step ahead in design 





and engineering, offer you the widest possible selection of fine 





luminaires to choose from ... for the right kind of installation 








in any situation. Leader quality is your assurance 


of satisfactory performance. To get 






acquainted with the Leader line, 
Model 
1UO-240 


Sei write for cat ilog, today! 


oo 7 epee Mi 


LEADER ELECTRIC COMPANY « 3500 N. Kedzie Avenue « Chicago 18, Ill. 
Leader Electric Western: 800 One Hundredth Avenue * Oakland 3, California 
Campbell-Leader, Ltd.: Brantford, Ontario, Canada 













Sold and installed by the 
better electrical dealers 
and contractors 
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WASTE VS. HEALTH 





codes are too ‘low, because they do not incorpor- 
ate the results of recent investigations, such as 
the ventilation of walls, attic crawl spaces to 
prevent condensation; or they permit the use of 
fire escapes which experience has shown do not 


provide adequate exit facilities.” . . . 
“On the other hand, we have not developed, or 
at least only to a very small extent... any body 


of law or standards for law to cover the less ob- 
vious structural factors as they affect health: 
dampness and deterioration resulting from con- 


densation, for instance; or audibility between ad- 
jacent apartments; or the quality and penetra- 
tion of daylight; or the heat gradient in rooms.” 
The report points out that many building refine- 
ments (which it considers essential] standards for 
healthful living but are often labeled “luxuries” ) 
can be provided at little or no extra cost if the 
expensive construction practices needlessly ne- 
cessitated by antique building codes can be elim- 
inated. 

and 


ventilation, illumination, 


and 


Heating 











A. B. Dick Co., 
Chicago, Illinois 

The Austin Co., 
Engineers & Builders 








wil Cc © Oo L § T a Heat Absorbing 


Glare Reducing G L A & % a 





7,954 square ft. 
Coolite, Heat Ab- 
sorbing ond Glare 
Reducing Glass in 
A. B. Dick Co. 
factory floods work- 
ing areas with softly 
diffused daylight. 





Conversion to a defense economy calls for improved quality and quantity of production 
... fewer rejects. One of the essentials for efficient operation in industrial plants is good 
lighting. In admitting only eye-soothing daylight, Coolite, Heat Absorbing and Glare Re- 


ducing Glass improves ease of vision, reduces fatigue and eye strain, decreases acci- 
dents. By absorbing and reradiating much of the sun’s heat, interiors are cooler... work- 
ing conditions more comfortable. Humidification and air conditioning equipment perform 
better and more economically. For increased production, less turnover and improved 


morale, specify the distinctive blue glass with the slightly- greenish cast... Coolite glass 
by Mississippi. At leading distributors of quality glass. 





Write today for free catalog, 
, “Coolite, Heat Absorbing and 
Glare Reducing Glass.” 






For further data see 
Sweet's Architectural File 
Samples on request. 





Rolled, Figured and Wired Glass by Missis- 
sippi is “Visioneered” for better daylight 
illumination. In a variety of patterns and 
surface finishes, all scientifically designed 
to distribute light to best advantage. 











—ih 
wo. MISSISSIPP 
z ° 
‘sf be: 88 ANGELICA ST. 
4355 
NEW YORK -« HICAG 
WORLD'S LARGEST MANUFACTURER OF 
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COMPANY 


SAINT LOUIS 7, MO. 


Oe FULLERTON, CALIF 


ROLLED, FIGURED AND WIRED GLASS | 


















noise control are covered authoritatively jn 
chapters well illustrated by diagrams and 
he structural means for meeting basie 
logical demands should not only be of interest 
health experts but of great practical valad 
architects and lighting engineers. 

Another section deals with household 
ment and facilities for food handling and 
dering with regard to design and placement 
efficiency and avoidance of physical and 
fatigue. It contains some data on comfe: 
working heights for various household q 
which may be surprising to advocates of 
groomed counter tops leveled 36”. Home acai 
dents and their avoidance through proper design 
are also treated. 

The first chapter, The Structural Framewor 
of the Dwelling, was drafted by architect and city 
A. Winslow, 
Chairman of the Committee on the Hygiene of 
Public 


Health, Yale University, wrote Problems of Hea. 


planner Henry S. Churchill. C.-E, 


Housing and Professor Emeritus of 


ing and Ventilation and Provisions for Sanitation 
in the Home. Donald Y. 


Hygiene, 


Solandt. Professor of 
Physiological University of Toronto, 
contributed Provision of Adequate Illumination, 
Richard H. Bolt and Robert B. Newman of the 
Acoustics Laboratory at Massachusetts Institute 
of Technology collaborated on the chapter Con. 
trol of Noise. 


Housekeeping was prepared by Enid Sater Ross, 


Equipment Essential for Good 
Housing and Household Equipment Div., Bureau 
of Human Nutrition and Home Economics, U.S 
Department of Agriculture. National Safety Cou 
cil’s Director Thomas Fansler wrote the section 
on Safety in the Home. The final chapter The 
Development of Legal and Administrative Stand 
ards for Dwelling Construction was contributed by 
Howard P. Vermilya, Vice President, American 
Homes, Inc, and Charles S. Ascher, Professor 
Administrative Law, Brooklyn College. Although 
each section was prepared by an authority 
authorities in the particular field discussed, the 
book has a continuity in its frank and often blum 
approach and in its practical idealism. 

Construction and Equipment of the Home's 
the third work of a trilogy. The first volume, 
Planning the Neighborhood, which dealt with site 
and environment, was published in 1948. The 
second was put out last year. Entitled Planning 
the Home for Occupancy, it analyzed internal 
space arrangements. This current report om 
cludes the series. 

Although each chapter of the book was pte 
pared by an authority or group of authorities # 
the particular field discussed, the book has a cot 
tinuity in its frank, often blunt approach andl 
its practicable idealism. The language is plain— 
even in the technical sections on acoustics 
lighting—but the facts are elemental, not € 
mentary. Perhaps it was from long crusading 
experience that APHA learned those most eflee 
simplicity 





tive expository writing devices ; 
directness. Perhaps it is just that they believe 
what they say. M.N.G. 


TH 
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Von Duprin B’ 





@ Accepted as the finest available vertical rod type 


exit device, incorporating every known refinement. 


@ Completely drop-forged device of architectural 
bronze with intertor parts of bearing metal to assure 
lifetime quality, never-failing performance and har- 


monious design. 


@ Doubie acting crossbar is X-bar reinforced its full 
length. Pressure either up or down will release latches 


and open door. 


@ Dogging features at each end of crossbar have 
direct drive into lever arms. Double compression 


springs used throughout. 


@ Top and bottom pullman type latch bolts with 
independent action, 34” throw bolt pivoted on monel 
metal axles, ball compensating vertical rod connec- 


tions, and steel bushings on cam pins and axles. 
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VON DUPRIN CONSULTATION SERVICE: For your convenience, Von Duprin “Exit 
Engineers” —factory representatives and contract hardware distributors—are located 
in key cities across the nation. There’s one in your area and it can pay you to know him. 
He has the engineering and hardware background to consult with you in exit planning. 
And he has the complete facts on Von Duprin exit devices and accessory hardware to 


save you time on specifications. Call on him—often. If you don’t know his name, write: 





) 


Yon Duprin 





VONNEGUT HARDWARE CO., VON DUPRIN DIVISION, INDIANAPOLIS 9, IND. 
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PREFABRICATION 


(Continued from page 137) 


Although the turn of the century brought many 
attempts at precutting and packaging (including 
an ill-fated effort by Sears Roebuck), prefabrica- 
tion did not become a real movement until the 
early Thirties when the country tried to build it- 
self out of the Great Depression, and the chal- 
lenge of prefabrication tempted Big Business into 
the field. (Such big names as these entered the 
field in one way or another: U. S, Steel, Bethle- 
hem Steel, American Car & Foundry, Pullman, 
Celotex, Johns-Manville, U. S. Gypsum, Ameri- 


Radiator, General Electric and Weyer- 
While Big Business gradually backed 


out, it neverthless fostered the development of 


can 


haeuser. ) 


several prefabricators which for a long time 
ranked as the industry’s leaders: 1) General 
Homes Inc., 2) Houses Inc., whose key personnel 
later parted company to form 3) Gunnison Hous- 
ing Corp. and 4) American Houses Ine. 

Many of the early entrants into the field em- 
barked on grandiose schemes for rehousing Amer- 
ica in metal, but by the late Thirties, these ambi- 





Estimating is Accurate! Profitable! | 
with the new Remington Rand PRINTING Calculator | 


Yes, and your other figurework too— 
everything from figuring payrolls to 
computing cubic content — goes faster 
and smoother with the Printing Calcu- 
lator. You get short-cut multiplication, 
automatic division, lightning-fast addi- 
tion and subtraction. 

And the printed proof of figure accu- 
racy is on the tape—this eliminates 
checking and re-checking —saves you 
both time and money. Send today for 
your FREE copy of “A Blueprint for Fig- 
ure-Fact Efficiency.” It explains how 


BALANCED PERFORMANCE for S0vnit Paite 
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you can get the right answers faster— 
increase efficiency—with the Printing 
Calculator. 








Room 2094, 315 Fourth Ave., New York 10, N. Y. 
Please send me FREE booklet for Contractors 
and Builders. 


Name : ne 








Company___ 


Address_ — 





_Zone___ State 





City 





tious technical efforts had been discar 
favor of 


ded jy 
wood Construction 
the production goals had been trimmed to mom 

More 


more conventional 


modest levels and the prefabrication operat 
itself had been reduced to mere panel onal 
By 1940 only about 30 firms were left and a 

10,000 houses had been produced jy the 
preceding five years—less than 1% of the na 
total 


houses in that period. 


about 


tion’s output of single-family, nonfarm 
The Thirties were nevertheless an important 
formative period in the history of prefabrication 
Author Kelly summarizes them thus: 
“These . . . were the characteristics of prefab. 
rication in the Thirties: a huge amount of inter. 
est, but few houses; active participation jn yp. 
rious ways by non-commercial institutions, gov 
ernment agencies, and the large corporations: g 
profusion of structural ideas only a few of whic 
were technically and economically sound: anf 
the failure of these to achieve real commercial 
success on a large scale because no one had ye 
brought together enough intelligence and capital 
to develop an integrated building organization 
whose operations extended from the procurement 
of materials through manufacturing to selling 


and the home 


financing. erecting, servicing 
Among the firms which sold houses on a contin 
there 


There had been a retreat from steel to wood, and 


ing basis were several noticeable traits 
from flat roofs and battens to Cape Cod cottages 
On the 


cluded in the house package, though as yet few 


average, more and more was being ip 
companies had gone beyond the shipping of wall 
panels and either panelized or precut floor ani 
roof members to the packaging of a complete 
house with all materials and mechanical equip 
ment. There was, furthermore, a very minimum 
And, in the field of distribution, 


there were at least two emerging patterns, be 


of prefinishing. 


sides those of the firms which catered to such 
specialized shelter needs as vacation cottages and 
oil field dwellings. One was the dealer organi 
tion, exemplified by Gunnison, through which 
many dealers sold houses one at a time to a cl 
tomer at a time: the other was the array of com 
tractors and operative builders through which 
American Houses was selling its product in larg 


groups to an anonymous market. 


Prefabrication in wartime 


In the early Forties prefabrication went to ¥# 
and gave a good account of itself in filling th 
need for houses which could be put up fast with 
a minimum of labor and could later be demounted 
and moved. The industry shifted into high gett 
and in 1941 alone produced more than 18,00 
units. Of the 100 companies in the field, at leas 
20 had more than 1,000 houses behind them an 
were fabricating more than 100 per month. 
CIO hopped on the prefabrication band wag 
and for the first time made extensive, if temp 
rary. inroads on AFL’s balliwick in the builds 
industry. The industry’s growth was further s# 
nalized in 1942 by formation of the Prefabrie 


(Continued on page 268) 
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Bundyweld Tubing... plays double role 
in better radiant heating 


Handles better at your building site, Performs better 
in your systems... 


Because Bundyweld is better tubing . . . the only 
tubing that’s double-walled from a single strip, with 
a patented beveled edge. Copper-brazed through 360° 
of contact, its walls are safe, solid, strong. 


Rugged Bundyweld arrives at your building site 
(one end expanded if specified) ready to ride right 
through fabrication steps. One man bends dead-soft 
Bundyweld on a simple fixture, joins the formed, 
rigid grids in leakproof union by soft or hard solder- 


Bundyweld lubing 


DOUBLE-WALLED FROM A SINGLE STRIP 





ing. Just two men position them. There’s never a 
worry about dents or structural collapse. 


Performance in your systems is just as smooth. For 
Bundyweld is scale-free. Water flow stays clean, even, 
steady. Bundyweld’s thinner wall radiates heat faster, 
more effectively, as well. 


Check your Sweet's Architectural File for more in- 
formation. Or write: Bundy Tubing Company, Detroit 
14, Michigan. Whatever your needs, we'll do our 
best for you, with the understanding, of course, that 
defense orders must come first. 








WHY BUNDYWELD IS BETTER TUBING 


ei 














NOTE the exclusive patented 
Bundyweld beveled edge, which 





Sondruste Sete osa contiavousty cotied paned Coun a er oe 2? yw 2 | oo 3 affords a smoother joint, absence 
tingle strip of basic metal, twice cround laterally nace. Bonding meta ouble-walled an 
coated with a bonding into a tube of uni- fuses with basic brazed through 3 of bead and less chance for 


™metol. Then it's . . - form thickness, and metal, presto— 


of wall contact. any leakage. 
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Home Manufacturers Institute, an association. 

While prefabrication may have accounted for 
200,000 units during the war (one-eighth of the 
total), the biggest contribution was made by 
builders who employed advanced on-site tech- 
niques (some admittedly borrowed from the pre- 
fabricators) to build huge projects in jig time 
and at low cost. Thus, the war period saw more 
home building progress than prefabrication prog- 
ress. From the nation’s wartime housebuilding 


experience emerged the big local builder—not the 














Architects and 
Master Plumbers 
Recommend 


(THREADED) 


CAST IRON PIPE 


For NEW 
21 Story 
Apartment 
Building 







Here’s why the Plumbing Contracsor chose 
Clow “IPS” (threaded) Cast Iron Pipe: 


“We chose Clow ‘IPS’ Pipe for the downspouts, waste 
and vent piping in this new apartment building because 
it stands up against corrosion"’, said Mr. Fred H. Keske, 
Vice President of the Charles Thumm Co. “It’s a well 
known fact that cast iron pipe will outlast the building 
itself. Our own experience in replacing many wornout 
installations with Clow ‘IPS’ Pipe has sold us on its 
long-term worth. On this particular job availability was 
important, too. The fact that we could get the 9300 feet 
we needed right away meant keeping our men working 
steadily on this project.” 


Here’s why the Architects specified Clow 
“IPS” (threadéd) Cast Iron Pipe: 


According to Mr. John Dolio of Shaw Metz & Dolio, Clow “IPS” Pipe was 
specified not only because of its long life service, but also because of its 


great flexibility. 


In a building 21 stories high, such as this, the piping must be able to withstand = CLOW “IPS” CAST IRON 
considerable strain. Tests showed that Clow “IPS” Pipe will take more than PIPE CAN BE. 
three inches of sway and still remain bortle-tight at che threaded connections 


Clow “IPS" (threaded) Cast Iron Pipe is available with plain or threaded 
ends, in 3, 4, 5, 6, 8 and 10” sizes in 18’ random lengths. Also furnished 
with integral caulking hub on one end (other end plain) in 18’ random 


lengths in 4, 6 and 8” sizes. 


*"IPS"’ is iron pipe size O.D. 





JAMES B. CLOW & SONS 


201-299 North Talman Avenue Chicago 80, Illinois er Goofs 


big central prefabricator, as had been expected. 
Comments Historian Kelly: 

*.. The contributions of the ‘established’ pre- 
fabricators (as of 1940) in ‘know how’ were per- 
haps less valuable than their general knowledge 
of the building operation. This may be a sign of 
their weakness at the beginning of the war period, 
for other firms with little or no previous experi- 
ence in prefabrication found it possible to enter 
the field and to build quite as readily, quite as 


successfully, and quite as profitably, as the estab- 





























on the job, with ordinary 
tools of the piping trode. 


Cast Iron Pipe 





ion Birmingham Alab na 
bsidio 











Eddy Vaive Co., Waterford, Ne 
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lished prefabricators. It is probably als 
illustration of the fact that emergency sail 
tion for a single consumer—a government at a 
requires a pattern of operations Very differen 
from that suited to the private sale of houses jg 
normal times. To be sure, in industries oth 
than housing persons with no previous eXperien 
in the field were successful operators, notably, fo 
example, in shipbuilding. But it is hard to think 
of an industry in which this was so markedh 
the case as in prefabrication. After a decade o 
more of gestation, the industry had not arrived 
at the point where it could make a really unique 


and major contribution, . , .” 


Spoon feeding by Government 


At the close of the war the prefabricators stil 
numbered close to 100. But not for long. The 
ranks swelled when the National Housing Agena 
granted priorities for materials to such mam. 
facturers—by the end of 1946 they totaled 
many of them prefabricators more in name tha 
fact. They produced 37.200 houses in 1946, % 
more the following year. Meanwhile, Housing fy 
pediter Wilson Wyatt and RFC had used produ. 
tion loans to inspire the launching of several ney 
prefabrication ventures of a radically differey 
concept (Lustron, et al) and had tried to prod th 
old-line companies into increased production 
with guaranteed market contracts.* But thee 
Government efforts failed. By the end of 14 
the number of active prefabricators was again 
less than 100 and says Kelly. “in the wake of the 
failures there had grown a profund skepticism 
regarding all that went by the name of prefabr 
cation—especially in banking circles.” But Kel 
is not completely discouraged: “This purging 
the prefabricators was somewhat reminiscent # 
early years in the automobile industry, and, i 
the outcome is as healthy, there may still be cau# 
for optimism.” 

One reason prefabrication has had a tough 
time in recent years is the rapid growth of th 
large scale operative builder who was nursed @ 
FHA’s revolution of mortgage finance and wh 
cut his teeth in the war housing program. Today 
he matches the prefabricators’ costs and this 
steals his thunder. 

“For a one-house project the prefabricated 
house will typically show some cost advantage 
perhaps as much as 10—20%. As the size of th 
project increases. the cost advantage of the pre 
fabricater is apt to decrease and the nature® 
the so-called ‘conventional’ construction proce 
will change, the site builder adopting more até 
more of the techniques used by the prefabricatt 
until, in the very large projects of the opera 
builder, the prefabricator typically offers no 0 
advantages. The most efficient housebuilding * 
measured by cost per square foot) has been dott 
in such large projects. . . . Although the pr 

(Continued on page 274) 


* The government entered into 20 such contracts ff 
61,700 houses. Only 3,000 houses were produ 
the government lost $3 million in the deal. 
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improve working conditions 





and speed production 


nin @ME-COGT 


of America’s foremost Maintenance Paint! 


America’s First and Finest 


COLOR SERVICE 


to make your painting pay 


extra dividends at no extra cost 


A service comprising detailed col- 
or suggestions tailor-made for you 
by trained consultants from Glid- 
den Color Laboratories with over 
21 years of experience. These com- 
prehensive color harmony plans for 
interior painting based on Glid- 
den’s famous Sight Perfection Pro- 
gram pay important extra dividends! 
For complete information about 
this free service, write Dept. G-5. 





Maintenance paints that will give more years of service 
after fast, one coat application with a minimum of in- 
terference in operations are essentially necessary in 
the defense effort. Glidden SPRAY-DAY-LITE and 
BRUSH-DAY-LITE heavy duty one-coat wall paints 
meet these requirements. And their high light reflec- 
tion permits better vision, eliminates fatigue due to 
eye-strain . . . promotes safety and better employee 
relations through improved working conditions. You 
can save man hours, speed production and reduce 
manufacturing costs by the use of these economical, 
easy-to-apply wall paints. Try them and see! 





* MAINTENANCE 
G li d de me PAINTS 
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PREFABRICATION 





fabricator has not often been able to produce at 
lower costs than the big operative builders work- 


One answer lies in the small proportion of the 
total housebuilding operation which is actually 





facture amounts to only about 18% of the reta 
price of the house—and substantially less 


ing in the great metropolitan areas, he has clearly handled in the factory and, in turn, the prefabri- the cost of land and site improvements bi 
demonostrated his ability to compete with the cator’s limited influence on the ultimate cost of sidered. (This figure compares with 304 B 
lowest-cost housing produced in the smaller his product. Kelly’s studies indicate that the auto industry; 49% in furniture manulacasill 
urban areas where the operations of such large average prefabricator’s package represents only 70% in machine tool making.) Saye cal 
builders cannot be continuously sustained.” about 489 of the value of the finished house, “. .. his contribution is so small that his will 


exclusive of land and improvements, and that only tion position, from a cost point of view might be 


How much prefabrication about 359% of the package was actually created termed precarious. Although this situation mg 
q 


Why has prefabrication taken so long and had by the prefabricator. Thus the prefabricator’s 


not have been too well understood by some of th 
such a difficult time progressing as far as it has? 


contribution measured by value added in manu- more enthusiastic proponents of prefabricatim 








-MULTI-VENT 


Low Velocity Air Diffusion 
CEILING PANELS 


during recent years, it was pretty generally appp, 
ciated by members of the industry.” 

The relative importance of the house factor 
may also be measured in terms of labor, Th 







typical prefabricated house (24 x 32’) represents 
about 250 man-hours of factory labor and 4 
man-hours of site labor, exclusive of grading 
utilities and foundation. (A conventionally buij 
house of comparable size usually requires a 
least 1,500 man-hours of site labor.) In othe 
"S words, only one-third of the work is done in th 
2 factory. And, labor saving in the factory is pap 
tially offset by the fact that factory overhead 
normally runs 100° or more, while overhead 
the site seldom goes above 10%. 

These statistics indicate the prefabricators 
difficult position: He must rely on his perform 
ance of a small part of the total building open 
tion — factory fabrication — to beat the conven 
tional builder’s costs. And more often than mt 


he merely meets these costs. 


Why prefabricators fail 





Immediately after the war several hundred 
companies took steps to enter prefabricatio. 
Most of them either failed to get into production 
or failed later. Why? To find out, Kelly checked 
100 of these companies including those generally 









Architects — 
Narramore, Bain, 
Brady & Johnson. 


considered to be among the soundest. Of thee 
12 had failed, including 12 which never got int 


i-Vent Panels install . 1 . 
Multi-Ven _ Panels insta od throughout, completely e production. Three took a second look at th 
concealed in standard acoustical ceilings. Air is intro- s 
duced and exhausted through the perforations in : : 
standard metal ceiling pans, eliminating all visible s two could not find licenses for their producti 

= schemes, one (Fuller's round house) lacked capt 
tal and FHA approval, another was scared off by 
high labor and material costs. three suffered from 


unintelligent managemett, 


Se 


Engineers — 
Lincoln Boullion 
& Associates 


marketing problems and gave up without trying 


outlets or grilles. 


| 


For COMPLAINT-FREE Heating and Ventilating 


IN THE SAN FRANCISCO FEDERAL RESERVE BANK, SEATTLE BRANCH 


Top-flight engineers and architects are now specifying Multi-Vent for air distribution 
in virtually every type of commercial and industrial building, new or old, where 
true comfort, or where perfect uniformity and accurate control of air movement, 
temperature, and humidity is demanded by their clients. 


inexperienced and 
four tied up their money in plant costs and woult 
up with insufficient working capital, four # 
tributed their failure to material shortage ani 
one failed to re-open after his plant burned down. 
However, more than any other reason, market 
ing was given as the sole or contributing rea* 
for the failures, and several of the companie 
still in operation frankly admit they were fa 
with marketing problems of large proportions 
In the rash of failures which has pock-ma 
Kelly 
has uncovered at least one hopeful sign: he 
midwestern dealer . . . preferred to do busines 
only with companies which had gone throw 
bankruptcy. They were the only ones, he , 
rly the facts of life # 


For unlike any other diffuser on the market today, Multi-Vent panels do not 
depend on BLOW or THROW, (high velocity injection) for distribution. In fact 
Multi-Vent provides perfect over-all air distribution entirely by pressure displace- 
ment, completely free from BLOW. The absence of BLOW, which is the main 
source of draft hazards, does away with all of the most serious installation, bal- 
‘ancing, adjustment, and maintenance problems, inherent in the velocity injection 
principle, upon which all diffusers except Multi-Vent depend. 


See Sweet's Arch. & Eng. 
Files or write for detailed 
literature and the name 
of the Multi-Vent sales 
engineer in your vicinity. 


prefabrication’s past, Biographer Burnham 





Multi-Vent is by far and away the best, not only in performance, but in efficiency, 
appearance, and economy of maintenance as well. 


MULTI-VENT DIVISION 


which understood very clea % 
the prefabrication business, and with them 


” 
the chances of success looked good. 


THE PYLE-NATIONAL COMPANY 
1376 NORTH KOSTNER AVENUE, CHICAGO 51, ILL. 
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souip-core 7” poors 
have thi exclusive 
STABILIZED CORE 






















Magers hardwood Stabilized Solid Cores are 
deeply slotted both with and across the grain to 
absorb expansion and contraction internally with- 
out changing the dimensions of the door. The en- 
tire poplar core assembly is tongued-and-grooved 
into the dove-tailed wedge-locked hardwood frames, 


with enough tolerance to absorb stresses. 


Designed and built to withstand severest condi- 
tions, Mengel Solid-Core Flush Doors are better. 
Get all the facts. Write today for new full-color 
A.I.A, descriptive catalog, including specifications, 
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AN INTRODUCTION TO MODERN ARCHITEC- 
TURE. Peliegrini & Cudahy, 
New York, N. Y. 96 pp. 7x 9. Illus. $2.50. 


By Neville Conder. 


Ever since modern architects started looking for 
clients, pamphleteers have provided them with 
ammunition with which to bembard the skeptics, 
both lay and professional. Mr. Conder’s admir- 
able little book (first published in England) is 
the latest pamphlet of this sort; and since he 


covers the same ground already covered by some 


JOUN VINCENT ANDERSON 
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ent efficien 2 
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test on ™ 


of his predecessors in Europe and the U. S., the 
story is quite familiar. However, it has rarely 
been told so well, or so intelligently. 

If you look through all the modern architec- 
ture pamphlets put out during the past couple of 
decades, the first thing that strikes you is a grad- 
ual but very marked shift in emphasis. In the 
early Thirties the English critic Anthony Bertram 
adopted Le Corbusier’s “Machine for Living” as 
his motto, only to discover that pure functional- 
ism gave a lot of his readers an acute case of 
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Four sizes 400 to 900 sq. ff. steam 
(SBi net rating). Available with cr 
without oil burner. Supplies year 
‘round service hot water avtomatic- 
olly, with ne storage tank needed. 


The Fitzgibbons “400” Series is a boiler that makes 
friends with architect, builder, heating contractor, 
owner. It is a safe boiler to specify, an easy boiler 
to install, an outstandingly economical boiler to 
operate. 


iF YOU WANT THE FACTS 

about this Fitzgibbons “400” Series steel boiler with 
its famous Tanksaver® coil, its A.S.M.E. Code steel 
construction, its hydrostatic test, its guaranteed SBI 
rating, and the reputation of a boiler company in 
business since 1886. Write for bulletin B-5. 





Fitzgibbons Boiler Company, Inc’ 


10.1 PARK AVENUE NEW YORK 17 


M 
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goose pimples. Then J. M. Richards and Ej; 
beth Mock produced their much more lel 
effort, whose emphasis seemed to be wall 
more historical, somewhat more technica] é 


somewhat more sociological. Finally in the « , 
7? arly 


, ; AME oy 
with a pronuncitamento which, like the Richards 


Forties, the Museum of Modern Art ¢ 


Mock thesis, told people in effect that moden 
architecture was good for them, like lemon jui 
before breakfast. All along, in other words, the 
pamphleteer’s tone was defensive: on occasion 
he would even assert that modern architectup 
was cheaper and thus compromise the Teputatig 
of about 99° of all modernists in the eves if 
their clients. = 

Mr. Conder has now produced a beautify] m 
thesis of all these theories. His historical back 
ground sketch is concise and accurate, His dj 
cussion of modern technology is straightforway) 
and not over-emphasized. He stresses economia 
sociology and politics no more than any op 
temporary historian in any field would have, 
stress them. And he sums up this synthesis jp; 
simple statement: “New methods produce py 
forms; new materials give new effects. But wih 
out new means of expression the promised amen 
ties cannot materialize: technical progress k 
comes a restriction to art instead of being avis 
(Our italics, 
Like all historical surveys published in om 


centive to new visual pleasures.” 


subdivided world, this book shows a certain bias 
in favor of examples found in the author's natiy 
bailiwick. However, this is true only in its ile 
trations. One wonders how a survey such as ths 
could have omitted Mies van der Rohe’s Bare 
lona Pavilion or his Tugendhat House (show 
only in plan); or why the author felt compel! 
to illustrate so many indifferent modern building 
put up in England during the past decade, al 
so many vine-encrusted, 7-story apartment “ot 
tages” built recently by our sentimental Scand 
navian and Swiss friends.—P.B. 


SEASONAL UNEMPLOYMENT IN THE (Ob 
STRUCTION INDUSTRY. Prepared for ILO Builé 
ing, Civil Engineering and Public Works Committe 
Third Session, Geneva, 1951. 


In its 30 year history, the International Law 
Organization has achieved a reputation for sou 
cautious pioneering in the cause of labor wellir 
and economic stability. An autonomous & 
ciate of the League of Nations following Wort 
War I's Versailles Peace Treaty, it now 
the UN in a similar capacity, formulates ime 
national standards which need not be accepie 
but must be studied by all 60 member natiots 
Through its Building, Civil Engineering and Pub 
lic Works Committee, attention is focused on tht 
specific problems of the construction indus 
with seasonal unemployment a chief concem® 
the committee this year. This succinel rep 


designed to serve as a basis for discussion # 


; + Jet ® 
* Soviet Russia resigned from ILO when it left 
League, has never rejoined. 

(Continued on page 282) 
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HE strikingly simple and unobtrusive beauty demanded 

by today’s trend in architectural design is obtainable only 

when all component parts are perfectly matched to do the job. 

Securitee Systems,* mechanical attachments for erecting 

acoustical tile, are an integral part of any plan where good 

construction, simplicity, and lasting beauty are required. De- 

signed by specialists in this type of engineering, they have 
proven to be the best on the market today. 


all recommend and 





Designers, contractors, management 
successfully use Securitee Systems.* See your local acoustical 
applicator for complete specification information or write 


direct. 














Advantages of 
Sceeurttee Systema** 


@ They give proper full length tee 
support to acoustical units. 


@ Adaptable to old and new con- 
struction. 


@ Every application step is fully 
visible . . . not dependent upon 
feel, noise, or guesswork. 


@ Adaptable to all acoustical units 
that can be kerfed and that will 
support their own weight on 12” 
centers. 


@ Lower erection cost because there 
are no parts to assemble. 


@ Individual units may be easily 
replaced. 


Ab aap: W. J. HAERTEL & CO. 


*T. M. REG. U. S. PAT. OFF. 832 West Eastman Street 


* Chicago 22, Illinois 
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REVIEWS — 





Committee’s 1951 session in Geneva, describes 
the world-wide pattern of seasonal unemploy- 
ment, analyzes the causes, summarizes the bene- 
fits and techniques for its elimination. 

Chief reasons for seasonal unemployment ac- 
cording to ILO are: climate, social customs (i.e. 
traditional buying customs and leasing dates) 
and the general level of employment of the econ- 
omy. Another major cause stems from the very 
nature of the industry itself. The many small 
enterprises which populate the industry find it 


difficult to use the known methods of winter con- 
struction, since these usually imply both expen- 
sive equipment and elaborate techniques. 

The urgency of the problem, the report states, 
is underscored by the great benefits to be derived 
from the elimination of seasonal unemployment. 
For the worker it means steadier employment 
and more stable annual income; for the employer, 
reduced labor costs, and lower overhead per unit 
of output; for the community reduced unemploy- 
ment relief costs. 





by time 


Sales Offices 











FOLLANSBEE SEAMLESS TERNE METAL ROOFING 





@ IT’S FIREPROOF 
@ IT'S ATTRACTIVE 
@ IT'S WEATHERTIGHT 
@ IT'S COLORFUL 
@ it’s WINDPROOF 


Follansbee Terne Metal Roofing has been proved 
some Follansbee roofs are fifty years old and 


are still giving satisfactory service. 

For the entire roof, and for the weathersealing of all types 
of roofs, when you specify Follansbee Terne Metal you’re guar- 
anteeing client satisfaction. 

For full details about the roofing with a future see A. 1. A— 


12—C 


1. If you don’t have a copy write to the address below. 


FOLLANSBEE STEEL CORPORATION 
GENERAL OFFICES, PITTSBURGH 30, PA. 
COLD ROLLED STRIP - POLISHED BLUE SHEETS ~ SEAMLESS TERNE ROLL ROOFING 
New York, Philadelphia, Rochester, Cleveland, Detroit, Mil- 
waukee. Sales Agents—Chicago, Indianapolis, Kansas City, Nashville, Houston, 
Los Angeles, San Francisco, Seattle; Toronto and Montreal, Canada. 
Plants f 
Follansbee Metal Warehouses—Pittsburgh, Pa., 
Rochester, N.Y., and Fairfield, Conn. 


@ iT’'S PERMANENT 






Follansbee, W. Va. 
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Of course, all remedies for seasonal un 


Employ. 
al feag). 
TZe, the 


; ‘ } e, Even 
concreting, the builder’s most difficult winter task 


can be done successfully by adding calcium ch 
be 


ment are largely dependent on the technic 
bility of winter construction. By and la 
report feels, winter building is technica 
sible, except for some extremes of climat 


ride to the mix, preheating the aggregates, ing, 
lating and steam-heating the poured Concrete 
treating it with alternating electric current, 

lo this point, the remedies are plausible al 
tested. Other tentative solutions, however, ap 
more controversial, less likely to be accepted by 
member countries. To decrease winter building 
costs, for example, the report suggests that om, 
struction trade unions might lower winter Wage 
rates, this to be concomitant with cost reduction 
by materials manufacturers and construction ep. 
tractors. This unrealistic proposal died jn ty 
report, was omitted from the Committee's 16 re. 
ommendations to the ILO Governing Body, Aly 
advised for lowering winter costs are governmey 
subsidies, already tried by Sweden, Germany anf 
Denmark. This shaky one was accepted by th 
Committee, with reservations, took the timid 
form of a request that governments “consider the 
possiblity . . .” The report, and the Committe, 
also favor: 1) timing of public works to pick » 
the winter slack and 2) education of the publi 
to plan building programs for the cold wine 
months. Effective as all these remedies might ke 
the study acknowledges that no cure for seasonal 
unemployment is as devastating as a booming 
high demand such as we have experienced in this 
postwar period. RKB. 


WELFARE IN THE CONSTRUCTION INDUSTRI, 
Prepared for ILO Building, Civil Engineering an 
Public Works Committee, Third Session, Geneva 
1951. 


This ILO report, prepared also as a basis for fur 
ther study at the 1951 session of the Building 
Civil Engineering and Public Works Committee 
deals briefly with the possibilities of welfare & 
velopment for construction labor. Its review of 
welfare conditions in various countries cover 
such topics as provision of protective. clothing 
shelter from inclement weather, washing a 
sanitary facilities and general environment © 
site camps. Also treated is the question of trans 
port to and from work, often covered by monelil} 
or time allowances when the distances are grét 
In the Netherlands, for example, “it has bee 
stipulated that men who make use of a bicycle” 
reach their work, shall be paid compensation# 
the rate of 0.40 florins a day.” Besides such & 
gaging tidbits on welfare practice throughout th 
world, the report suggests that further impr’ 
ment might result from clearer definition at t 
job level of site welfare amenities. Architects # 
engineers, it says, might well include spe 
welfare requirements in contract specificatie® 
Also recommended is the appointment, whene 
possible, of site welfare officers and camp 0 
mittees to insure high welfare standards. 
(Continued on page 286) 
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THE ELEVA 


you CAN BE SURE...1F ITS 








Maybe this happens to you! Press an ele- 
vator button. Wait for a car... and wait 
and wait and wait. It happens to millions 
every day . . . except in buildings served 
by Westinghouse Selectomatic Elevators. 


For even before you think about taking 
an elevator, Selectomatic is ready to serve 
you. To make sure your call is answered 
in seconds flat, Selectomatic’s ingenious 
“electrical brain”’ is always on the alert . . . 
always anticipates the traffic demand . . . 
automatically matches cars to calls to 
floors. 


For years, Westinghouse engineering developments have stimulated the vertical transportation 
industry to strive for ever-higher standards of quality and efficiency. In every phase of vertical 
transportation—equipment, maintenance, and service— Westinghouse has been the vanguard 
for progress. So, whatever your traffic problems may be—there’s a Westinghouse Integrated 
Vertical Transportation System to solve them completely. Look ahead with the leader . 


e S tl ngh O 





THAT’S SET 
TO SERVE BEFORE YOU CALL 








And that isn’t all. Every new Selecto- 
matic Elevator now has the exclusive 
Synchro-Glide Landing. This means your 
car takes off and lands so smoothly, it’s 
really hard to tell a start from a stop. 
What’s more, floor-to-floor travel time is 
cut 114 seconds per stop! 

So, if your job is purchasing elevators, 
test ride Selectomatic before you decide. For 
information on local Selectomatic instal- 
lations you can “test ride,” write the 
Westinghouse Electric Corp., Elevator 
Division, Dept. F-1, Jersey City, N. J. 


J-98597 
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Mhiling Instrument 


norma ® 


MULTIKOLOR PENCIL 


Fully guaranteed for 
mechanical perfec 
tion Appropriately 
boxed. From $4.50 / 
up af all the / 


better stores 


ARCHITECTS find Norma 
indispensable. Yellow or white 
may be substituted for any color 
On request. Write for new book- 
let giving many other uses for 
Norma Pencils; no obligation, 








NORMA PENCIL CORP., AFI1 
NORMA BUILDING, 

137 West 14th Street, 

New York 11, N. Y. 


Gentlemen: 
Please send me, without charge, your new 
color booklet showing how Norma Pencils 


help to speed special daily tasks. 


Name 


Address 


City Zone State 
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REVIEWS 


resolutions of the Committee, framed after dis- 
cussion of the report, urged further investigation 
of welfare conditions in the construction indus- 
tries of under-developed countries (India, Mexico, 
etc.), also strongly advocated the prohibition of 
employment of women and children in strenuous 
jobs on building sites. More than any other, this 
last proposal dramatically highlights the diverse 
and international make-up of ILO. Also proposed 
was a ten-point program of minimum welfare re- 
quirements for the guidance of member nations, 
ranging from weatherproof accommodations for 
meals to facilities for religious worship in resi- 
dential camps. These proposals now await action 


by ILO’s Governing Body. RKB. 


DIE RAUMSTADT. By Walter Schwagenscheidt. 


Verlag Lambert Schneider, Heidelberg, Germany. 
192 pp. 10 x 14. 


One of the toughest city planning ideas to get 
across to anyone (and, especially, to city plan- 
ners) is the principle of how to group buildings. 
of how to achieve orderly street patterns and of 
how to create a coherent townscape. Die Raum- 
stadt (Spacetown) is a fresh and lively attempt 
to find out just exactly what it is that makes some 
cities fall apart visually and what it is that makes 
others hang together; what it is that gives a 
street or a public square a human scale (as op- 
posed to an oversized monumentality that dwarfs 
the onlooker): and, finally, what it is that en- 
ables architects to reconstruct old, traditionally 
designed towns in a completely modern vein 
without destroying their coherence and unity. 
This last point is, of course, of tremendous im- 
portance in Germany’s war-torn cities. 

Very 


dealt with in simple and excellent line drawings 


fortunately these questions have been 


that tell the story on every page. so that it is 
hardly necessary to work one’s way through the 
printed text. This is all the more fortunate be- 
cause the text, for reasons best known to the 
author, was set in German longhand script rather 
than type. and because Herr Schwagenscheidt is 
addicted to a variety of whimsical prose that 
most readers will be delighted to pass up.—P.B. 


TAX SAVINGS IN REAL ESTATE TRANSAC- 
TIONS, Bureau of Analysis, Davenport, lowa. 98 
pp. 1154 x 9. $5.00. 


This book is a working tool for the easy solution 
of tax problems affecting all types of realty trans- 
actions. Sponsored by the National Institute of 
Real Estate Brokers of NAREB, it uses a fune- 
tional, editorial approach to federal income taxes. 
assists taxpayers in planning property sales in 
advance to achieve maximum legitimate tax sav- 
ings. RKB. 


AN INTRODUCTION TO TUDOR ARCHITEC- 


TURE, By John Harvey. Pellegrini & Cudahy, 41 


E. 50th St., New York 22, N. Y. 96 pp. 7 x 9 in. 
Illus. $2.50. 


A short study of the last phase of Gothic—half 
of it pictures and sketches. 











on NORTON non-slip 
Floors and Stairs 


e Permanently non-slip 
e Extremely wear-resistant 
e Non-resonant 


Never again need you worry about 
anybody slipping on floors, ramps or 
stairs. Positive, permanent non-slip 
protection—even when wet—is the 


guarantee you get with Norton Floors. 


The extreme wear-resistance of Nor- 
ton Floors to the heaviest foot traffic 
makes their installation an economical 
investment in long, trouble-free serv- 
ice. Also, they are quiet and com- 
fortable to walk on. 


You have four choices of Norton 
non-slip floor products: (1) Stair and 
Floor Tile, (2) Ceramic Mosaic Tile, 
(3) Aggregate for Terrazzo Floors 
and (4) Aggregate for Cement Floors. 


Write for our free Catalog No. 1935 or see om 


Catalog in Sweet Archites tural or Engineering 
) 


Files. 


NORTON COMPANY 


Worcester 6, Massachusetts 












NORTON 


TRACE MARK REG. U. &. PAT. OFF. 
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AMERICA’S Number 1 






a you specify the hardware for your next job, 
remember this... 

In America’s great, new buildings the choice is 

YALE hardware. And with good reason! 

No other hardware has so thoroughly demonstrated 
its ability to save management money—and at 
the same time maintain the highest standard for security, 
performance, appearance! 

You'll find the proof in case history after case 
history from buildings of every size and type. 

YALE hardware cuts replacement and servicing costs 
to next-to-nothing. YALE hardware is easier to 

live with—makes doors open easily, close firmly, lock 
surely. YALE hardware keeps its beauty year 

after year. 

Good reasons for you to choose YALE, too! 

Consider these advantages for the job you have on the 
board now. We'll be glad to cooperate with you in 
planning, or to send you detailed information. Just 
write The Yale & Towne Manufacturing Co., Dept. S-65, 
Stamford, Conn. (In Canada: St. Catharines, Ontario. ) 


YALE 8656. Gives excellent security for doors opening in- 
ward or outward. Small trigger bolt deadlocks latchbolt. 
Bronze front and bolts. Key changes practically unlimited, 
master key systems registered. 


YALE & TOWNE 


YALE is a registered trade mark. 
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TECHNICAL LITERATURE 


LATH AND PLASTER. Certain-Teed Gypsum Lath 
and Gypsum Plaster. Certain-Teed Products Corp., 
120 E. Lancaster Ave., Ardmore, Pa. 36 pp. 8'2 


a SF". 


The new catalogue describes the various gypsum 
lath products and base and finish coat plasters 
made by the manufacturer. It contains a refer- 
ence chart listing many plastering problems and 
their remedies. Also included are specifications 
for application of plaster on all types of lath and 


masonry surfaces, a glossary of plastering terms, 
and a description of the manufacturing process 
of gypsum lath and plaster. 


ROOFING MAINTENANCE. Solving Roof Problems. 
The Tremco: Mfg. Co., 8701 Kinsman Rd., Cleveland, 
Ohio. 32 pp. 8/2 x 11”. 


Well illustrated by photographs and drawings, 
the booklet thoroughly explores various types of 
roof construction, causes of deterioration, and 
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New York 17, New York 
565 Fifth Avenue 








PERMANENCE 


f LUDOWICI 
“QUARRY TILE” 


oa Nill 


. 7 | 


(MTC er: 


@ Exposed roof terraces, porch or breeze- 
way floors and patio areas, as well as 
many sheltered spaces within a building, 
provide opportunity for the use of Ludo- 
Tile Slabs. These colorful, 
“quarry” tiles make a floor of complete 
requiring mainten- 


LUDOWICI CELADON COMPANY 
104 SO. MICHIGAN AVENUE 


Washington 5, D. C. 
740 15th Street, N.W. 


(ATMA EM 


SHALE 
SLABS 





sparkle to simple cleaning. Vertical base 
tile are available for corners and trim. 
For years Ludowici tiles have been the 
choice of architects in thousands of in- 
stallations including the recently laid 
promenade atop the famous U.N. Secre- 
tariat Building. Write for samples. See 
our catalog in Sweets. 


¢ CHICAGO 3, ILLINOIS 


Cleveland 20, Ohio 
12734 Woodland Ave. 
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diagnosis and treatment of roof troubles, The in. 
formation presented is based on laboratory e 
periments and field experience of the company’ 
representatives. ; 


WALL COVERING. waii-tex Fabric Wall Cover 


ings. Columbus Coated Fabrics Corp., 


16, Ohio. 6 pp. 9/2 x 1134”. 


Columbus 


Prepared especially for architects and builders 
this neatly bound reference file gives useful ap 
plication and specification data on Wall-Tex 
washable wall coverings. Many different Lypes 
of the fabric backed material are described anj 
sample swatches are mounted on the inside cover 
Current patterns reproduced in the literature jp, 
dicate the wide choice of designs suitable for 
many kinds of buildings and rooms. Also ip 
cluded is a handy table for figuring yardage rp 
quired and cost of covering walls and ceiling 


with Wall-Tex. 


AIR CONDITIONING. Westinghouse Precipitron, 
Booklet No. SA-6691. Westinghouse Electric Corp, 
Sturtevant Div., 200 Readville St., Hyde Park, Bos. 
ton 36, Mass. 8!/2 x 11”. 


In nontechnical language, the leaflet describes 
the Precipitron electronic air clearer and & 
plains the unit’s construction and operation, kt 
tells why the Precipitron cleans air efficiently, 
where it can be used advantageously and howtp 
select a unit for a particular air cleaning job. 


AIR CIRCULATION. Fans for 1951 Catalogue No. 
X6849. The Emerson Electric Mfg. Co., St. Louis 
21, Mo. 32 pp. 82 x 11”. 


This colorful catalogue gives detailed specific 
tions and performance data on the companys 
current line of desk and stand fans, air circule 
tors, ceiling fans, and kitchen ventilators, as well 


as exhaust, attic and window fans. 


TRANSFORMERS. Air-Cooled Distribution Trans 


formers. Marcus Transformers Co., Inc. 34 


Montgomery St., Hillside 5, N. J. 4 pp. 8 x If 


explosion and_ fire hazards 
maintenance aft 


Safety, 


economy 


avoiding 

of installation and 
points stressed in the bulletin on air cooled dis 
tribution transformers. The publication showsé 
cutaway picture of a transformer, describes ® 
rious types of air cooled power center units, and 
gives details on the manufacturer’s lighting 


transformers. 


HEATING CONTROLS. Honeywell Automatic Heat: 


ing Controls. Minneapolis-Honeywell Regulater 


Co., Minneapolis 8, Minn. 60 pp., 8/2 x 11 


The latest issue of this heating controls catalogie 
contains current price lists, technical data, amd 
comprehensible charts and diagrams. Easy © 
read, the new issue includes helpful tips @™ 
stallation. A cross index simplifies finding 
on proper controls for specific applications. 
(Continued on page 292) 
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atly, 
wh A HANDY GUIDE TO ALL TILE WORK 
, A USEFUL AID 
e TO SPECIFICATION WRITING 
0. 
ovis The new 48 page Tile Handbook repre- 
sents the experience and best judgment 
‘ of the country’s leading manufacturers 
Nca- 
~ and installers of Clay Tile. 
rule COMPILED BY DON GRAF 
wel His cross-sectional drawings and diagrams make 
the task of tile specification an easier one. 
The Handbook covers three main areas: (1) The 
-< mews specification itself which takes in contractual and 
2-H > 6 of oe we Oe A s me legal considerations, materials, general provisions 
; ‘ ; : | A. 4 ‘ ‘x ma ‘ 
if { f if 4 7 [ oA = iF etc. (2) related work, including demolition, sub- 
oS “ ey flooring and paper, membrane waterproofing, etc. 
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are Tn a Bureau of Standards SPR 61-44 and construction 
dis | é | : £ J J ‘ J te . vw il “ ; details. 
ws 4 wy we 7 = 
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seat TILE COUNCIL OF AMERICA ' Tile Council of America, 

ato 2 ata COMPANIES: i Dept. AR2, 10 East 40th Street, New York 16, N. Y. 
American Encaustic Tiling Co. Murray Tile Company, Inc. 
Architectural Tiling Company, Inc Notional Tile & Manufacturing Co. ' Enclosed please find $2.00 for an additional copy of the new 

opt Atlantic Tile Manufacturing Co. Olecn Tile Company | Tile Handbook. 

al 8. Mifflin Hood Co. Pacific Clay Products vee Title 

7 Combridge Tile Manufacturing Co. ‘Pacific Tile and Porcelain Co. i 

up Carlyle Tile Company Pomona Tile Manufacturing Co. ' Heed Caine 

n it General Tile Corporation Robertson Manufacturing Co. | 

dats Gladding, McBean & Co. Summitville Face Brick Co. Firms Address 

‘ Mosaic Tile Company United States Quarry Tile Co. : 

Bx x 
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PLUMBING FITTINGS. 


Zurn Mfg. Co., Erie, Pa. 7 pp. 


Zurn Carrier Index. J. A. 


Ba x 11”. 


The Index provides architects with a quick ac- 
curate way of selecting proper carriers and fit- 
tings for use with wall type plumbing fixtures. 
Simplying the preparation of specifications, this 
catalogue indentifies the kinds of carriers or fit- 
tings made by Zurn which are suitable for various 
wall type closet bowls, lavartories, sinks, urinals 
produced by American 


and hospital fixtures 


with 
pre-fabricated 


Radiator & Standard Sanitary Corp., Crane Co., 
Eljer Co. and Kohler Co. 


have been verified by the fixture manufacturers 


All listings are said to 
whose products are indexed. 


CAULKING AND POINTING. mastic Caulking and 
Pointing. The Tremco Mfg. Co., Cleveland 4, Ohio. 
12 pp. 82 x 11”. 


This clearly illustrated brochure contains de- 


tailed and short specifications for mastic applica- 


WASCOLITE ga 


Plexiglas 


DOME SKYLIGHT UNITS 


Sparkling new WASCOLITES flood interiors with unobstructed light 
— 62% more light than conventional skylights — according to 
exhaustive tests by an important independent laboratory. Yet, 
from the interior, nothing is visible but the sky! Think what this means 
in terms of improved interior lighting and design. 


All the old skylighting problems of installation and maintenance 
are now obsolete. WASCOLITES are completely pre-fabricated — 
installed in a matter of minutes simply by turning a few screws. 
Neat and attractive outside as well as inside, WASCOLITES stay 
that way, for they are shatterproof, and practically self-cleaning. 


WASCOLITES ARE ABSOLUTELY WATERTIGHT! 


Send for our A. 1. A. folder for " . 
the full story. And ask for the 
name of your nearest WASCO 


representative. 


He has a 


WASCOLITE to show you. 


I Vaky ool shaky oles 


Cambridge, Massac 


Manufacturers of WASCO Copper - Fabric 








tion on masonry construction, The specificati 
cations 


(indexed for easy reference) cover caulkin 
; £ 


pointing, bedding and buttering. 


WALLBOARD AND SHEATHING, Certain. Tex 


Gypsum Wallboard and Gypsum Sheathing. Cer. 
tain-Teed Products Corp., 120 E, Lancaster Ave, 
Ardmore, Pa. 20 pp. 82x 11”, 
Itemizing the uses and advantages of the com 
panys gypsum sheathing and wallboards this 
booklet gives detailed instructions for applying 
the products. It describes in detail the fiber tape 
joint system used for treating joints between 
wallboard panels. and the laminated gypsum 
wallboard system. 


WATER HEATERS. Packaged Water Heating, By). 
letin SM-41. O’Brien Steam Specialty Co., Inc,, % 
Heffernan Building, Syracuse 2, N. Y. 4 Pp. By x 
sae 


This bulletin gives ratings and specifications fq 
five sizes of the firm’s bronze steam-mixer water 
heaters. These units, packaged complete with 
controls and accessories, mix steam directly wit 
water and are said to provide hot water insta 


Also de- 


scribed is a unit which supplies hot water at tw 


taneously at controlled temperature. 


or more controlled temperatures for industrial 
washrooms and processing. and a mixer for smal 


capacity hot water service. 


HEATING. 


Air Heaters, Bulleting 526. 


Dravo Counterflo Direct-Fired Warm 
Dravo Corp., Heating 
Dept., Fifth and Liberty Ave., Pittsburgh 22, Pa 
8 pp. 82 x 11”. 


Described and pictured in this bulletin are diret 
fired space heaters in a range of gas or oil fiel 
400,000 to 2.000.000 


Btu per hr. A comparison chart shows that sted 


models with outputs from 


requirements for installing these heaters is sb 
stantially less than those for other commonly 
used systems. In many cases, the booklet poims 
out. steel needs for heating systems can be tt 
50 to 70% through the use of direct-fired wam 
air heaters. 

Catalogue of 


CABINET SHOWERS. 


Cabinet Showers. Henry Weis Mfg. Co., Inc. Elk- 


Weisway 


hart, Ind. 24 pp. 8/2 x 11”. 


Construction drawings of cabinet showers in this 
publication have been planned so that architets 
can transcribe them directly from the catalogit 
page. Practical design features described it 
clude the “baby.” “growing children,” and = 
active” showers. Each of these models conlal® 
an additional set of handles and head mounted # 
a low level. In addition to white, Weisway meld 
cabinets are now available in five colors selected 
to match those popular in bathroom fixtures @ 
the market. Chips of the new tones are tab 
into the catalogue. Also presented are floor plats 
which suggest ways to plan additional bath spat 
in new and existing construction. 


(Continued on page 296) 
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Fracronis, hotels, hospitals and other structures and 
buildings erected now will require much less maintenance 
in years to come — if effective rust contro] with RUST- 
OLEUM is written into the original specifications. 


Protection against costly rust is particularly important in 
structural beams and columns, metal deck ceilings, craw] 
spaces, metal sash, etc., where manufacturing processes, 
industrial fumes, and condensation due to ventilation 
difficulties increases serious rust damage that threatens 
the structural strength of the metal. 


RUST-OLEUM effectively retards rust because its tough, 
pliable, moisture-resisting film combats the causes of 
rust — even under many of the most difficult conditions. 


25 years of superior service to industry is proof that 
RUST-OLEUM gives excellent results in protection of 
rustable metal. RUST- OLEUM is highly resistant to water, 


ee 


Fg 


: Ye 
s = 3 
1 


e 
 . 
Sn 


dampness, brine, heat, industrial fumes, general weather- 
ing, and many other rust producing conditions. 





In drawing up specifications that involve the use of rust- 
able metal, consider the extra protection that RUST- 
OLEUM provides. Specify RUST-OLEUM as the shop coat 
on all new steel. Remember, the first primer coats are the 
foundation on which your plan for future protection must 
stand. It's a profitable, worthwhile investment for your 
client! 


When you deal with rust problems, we'll gladly help you 
with specific recommendations. See the complete RUST- 
OLEUM catalog in Sweets Architectural File, or write for 
a copy. RUST-OLEUM can be obtained promptly from 
Industrial Distributors’ stocks in principal cities of the 
United States and Canada. 
RUST-OLEUM CORPORATION 

2503 Oakton Street, Evanston, Illinois ey ’ 
’ 
i 


. 


“Rigid Economy Mon!" 


RUST-OLEUM 


Available in many 
COLORS, 


aluminum and white. 
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TECHNICAL LITERATURE 


STANDARDIZATION. Federal Specification Colors 
for Ready Mixed Paints. Superintendent of Docu- 
ments, U. S. Government Printing Office, Washing- 
ton 25, D. C. 36 pp. 11/2 x 92”. $4.50. 


One hundred million dollars’ worth of paint may 
sound like enough to give the earth several coats 
but it is only the amount Uncle Sam spreads 
around each year to keep little things like post 
offices, penetentiaries and pentagons bright and 
shiny. With an economic eye toward simplifying 








emnivin Quality... 
Grease Resistant 


ZPHLE 


ASPHALT TILE 
gives floor beauty that's there to stay! 








When you install floors of tough, grease- 
resistant, premium-quality AZPHLEX Asphalt 
Tile, you can look forward to many years of 
floor beauty—for the fine colors of AZPHLEX 
can never fade or wear away. AZPHLEX qual- 
ity, like its color and its resistance to grease, 
fats, oils, alkalis, mild acids and alcohol, is 
through-and-through . . . the result of years of 
research to give you a premium-quality floor. 
Compare this remarkable tile with any. other 
resilient floor covering. You'll be amazed at 
its superiority—and at its moderate price, too! 


Highly Resistant 
to greases, fats, oils, soaps and compounds 
Tough Surfaced 
for increased resistance to indentation and 
abrasion 
Wide Color Range 
15 clear, permanent colors 


Moderate Price 
is only a few cents more a square foot than 
ordinary asphalt tile 


For a floor that gives maximum service 
—look to AZPHLEX! 


For complete information see or call your floor- 
ing dealer or contractor—or write to Dept A 


UVALDE ROCK ASPHALT C 


Makers of AZPHLEX and AZROCK Asphalt Ti 
FROST BANK BLDG. e SAN ANTONIO 





TEXAS 


purchases and eliminating the down-draining of 
countless leftover gallons of cerise, blue sunset, 
etc., the government studied the national paint 
picture for 20 years and recently came up with 
a workable intelligible standardization scheme. 
Through the research of a Federal Specifications 
Board committee (the Technical Committee on 
Paint, Varnish, Lacquer and Related Materials) 
numerous overlappings were found in the paint 
colors used most often by government depart- 


ments and the armed services. By consolidating 
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0. SEE SWEETS’ 1951 
le CATALOG FOR 
COLORS AND SIZES 


















tones which varied slightly throughout the 





try, the committee boiled the lush and expeng: 






‘ > , 9 . ° 
palette down to 60 gloss, 28 semigloss and 











lusterless colors. Instead of naming the « 





after states or fish as the government js Wont 





do with its battleships and submarines the 
ae] 





rious shades were categorized according to g 









ple and comprehensible number system 


To reproduce the selected colors accurately 





book form the unique McCorquodale process 












utilized. Unlike other paint tab methods, 4 
printing technique does not involve sep 
preparation of specimen chips, die-cutting g 
pasting. Instead, automatic machines dep 


thick films of matched pigment in liquid fy 





pol ie DA Sor RR rene 


directly and permanently on the paper, 






3 


pages are contained in a loose leaf folder oq 






additional plates may be inserted whenever neg 







sary and soiled ones replaced. 

The most colorful standardization work 
date, the new Federal Specification-Colors 
should assist the paint industry in making 







and contractors wot king on government buildj 
as well as permit various government de 









ments to exchange surplus supplies. Act 








the latter advantage is a glorification of 
apartment house landlords have been practi 
for years with their standard repertories 





cream, gray and light green. 







ROOF DRAINAGE. = Root 


Wade Mfg. Co., Elgin, Ill. 6 pp. 8x 11”. 


Drainage Equip 














This folder provides architectural specifi 
for the company’s roof drains and describes 






cedure for various types of roof decks, A la 







rainfall map of the United States and ad 





make it easy to determine the number of di 
needed for a roof in any part of the country. 











FASTENERS. Hassall Catalogue No. 60, John 
sall, Inc., Clay & Oakland St., Brooklyn 22, N 
24 pp. 8/2 x 11”. 











Boasting an attractive format by industrial 





signer Charles S. Dean. this catalogue illus 
a variety of nails, rivets and other speek 
made by Hassall. While of primary use tom 


facturers, the book does contain items of g 













interest to builders on nailing techniques 





choice of fasteners. 






PAINT. Merkin Paints, 
Inc., 1441 Broadway, New York 18, N. Y. 9 


x 37". 


M. J. Merkin Paint 







PLS 










Each of the more than 150 paint and finish 
ucts made by the Merkin Co. is described 
cisely in this catalogue, Information is giv@ 
how the coatings should be used, their spre 
rate, and surfaces over which they can be ap 
An acetate covered inset contains 139 color 
in a variety of finishes, and a “Where and 
to Use” chart describes the finishes recomms 
surfaces of 





















for interior and exterior 
masonry, brick, metal, wall board, cloth, tif 
paper and machinery. For easy handling, 
book has a hard cover bound with a plasti€ 
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